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SUNDAY in Stockholm would in 
many respects shock the sensibilities 
of the greater portion of the Christian 


population of the United States; but we | 


must not, however, judge too severely the 
Swedes on this account. Weare at home 


quite disposed to believe that what we term | 


desecration of the day belongs exclusively 
to Catholic countries, or, at all events, that 
the Protestant countries of Europe pre- 
sent a striking contrast with the Catholic. 
But, so far as my own observation extends, 
the Sunday of England and the United 
States is a day quite unique and equally 
unknown to other countries. It is cer- 
tain that the observance of the day in 
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Lutheran countries does not differ mate- 
rially from what one will observe in those 
called Catholic. The traveler does not 
tind a larger proportion of church-going 
people; in fact, I am inclined to think 
that the proportion is smaller among the 
Lutheran. The places of business are 
not more generally closed, and, again, the 
afternoon and evening present about the 
same range of amusements. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the foregoing facts 
during a residence of some months in 
Germany, having divided my time be- 
tween the Lutheran and Catholic portions 
of it. An intelligent English writer long 
resident in Scandinavia has remarked 


| that the Lutheran Church of the present 


time needs reformation as much as did the 
Church of Rome in the time of Luther. 
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The Germans do not acknowledge any 
command in the New Testament to ren- 
der obligatory our own strict observance of 
the day. The same is the case in Nor- 
way and Sweden. ‘They say of us, that 
while under grace we are determined to 
adhere to the law. With this view of the 
ease, it is very natural that Sunday should 
become a day of relaxation; meantime 
the business of every-day life is carried on 
during certain hours of the day as usual, 
but discontinued during the hours of di- 
vine service, and again the evening be- 
comes a time of general festivity. 
on Sunday evenings that the theaters, 
operas, and concerts present their best 
bills, and in summer every place of resort 
in the neighborhood of the different cities 
and towns is filled with a pleasure-seeking 
people. 

It was twelve o’clock of a fine Sunday 
morning when I left my room and bent 
Haga Park, a royal 
English 


my toward 


residence, 


steps 


situated about two 


miles from the city. The shops were at 
this hour mostly closed, although a little 
The 


streets were quite full of people, appa- 


earlier they were generally open. 


rently seeking, in the numerous and at- 
tractive environs, their accustomed pleas- 
Arrived 
at Haga, the groups were numerous, as it 


ures upon this universal holiday. 


seemed, of all classes of people, who had 
come hither to enjoy its sylvan shades. A 
first for 
several days—a light rain the night pre- 
vious had settled the dust and given new 
the all 
rejoicing the genial 

The cuckoo and many others of the winged 
warblers had come forth to add their notes 


warm sun shone upon us—the 


freshness to verdure ; nature 


seemed in warmth. 


to the universal hymn of praise, which 
Truly 
the beneficent Creator seemed to be lav- 


seemed to ascend from all nature. 
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| with almost winter's cold. 








had preceded this appeared altogether to 


| add to the enjoyment and appreciation of 
| the occasion. 


It seems very sad in these 
northern regions, where the warmth of 
the summer can at best be expected but 
for a brief period, at the season of the 
year when all are looking 
that they should find themselves shivering 
The sudden 


for its smiles, 


change to which I have alluded, and the 


| brightness and uncommon beauty of the 


It is | 


| at present staying here. 


day, seemed to have brought all Stock- 
holm forth to rejoice amid scenes of nature. 

Haga Park is one of the numerous spots 
city which abound 
in a beautiful diversity of hill, dale, wood, 
and water, with here a rocky cliff and 
there a winding path, where nature seems 
only sufficiently subdued by art to add to 


in the environs of the 


her charms. 

The villa in the park is occasionally 
resorted to by the royal family, who are 
This place was 


originally built by Gustavus III., and is 


really upon a very small scale for a royal 
residence, and scarcely as large alto- 


| gether as many of our country houses at 


home along the borders of the North and 
East Rivers. Upon the right of the villa, 


| in the illustration, is a picturesque suspen- 


sion bridge of wire supported by two bronze 
figures. A short distance from the pres- 
ent are the 
palace commenced by the same monarch 
upon a magnificent scale ; but the sudden 


residence foundations of a 


| and melancholy decease of the king put an 


end to the completion of the structure. 
Leaving the park, a shaded walk, oceu- 


| pying a few minutes, brought me to the 


cemetery, which may be considered the 
Pére la Chaise of Stockholm. Here are 
some pretty monuments, with numerous 


| beds of flowers, which may everywhere 


ishly displaying his smiles to the children of | 


this northern clime, and no latitude could 
have afforded more to delight the eye. 
The rapid growth of the North secures 
great perfection in its verdure as well as 
No people more adore flowers 
O! how happy 


flowers. 
than the Scandinavians. 
seemed many of the groups whom I met 
that day, with their hands full 
there was a certain something 


of roses 
and lilaes; 
in their self-satisfied and rejoicing coun- 
tenances which seemed to say, looking 
down upon their treasures, ‘* We, too, have 


flowers.” Several days of cold which 


be seen in Scandinavia about the last 
resting places of the dead. Nothing 
struck me as very remarkable except 


| some of the monuments formed of the na- 


tive Swedish porphyry ; these were very 
beautiful, and some of them exhibited ex- 
ceedingly good taste in their models 
There is a great variety of tint in this 
beautiful stone, and it is susceptible of a 
very fine polish. 

A short distance from the cemetery is 
the Park and Chateau of Carlberg, a fa- 
vorite residence of Charles XII. This 
place is now occupied as a military school, 
but the park is constantly thrown open to 

















the people, and embraces many charming 
points of view, although somewhat stiff in 
its general effect. ‘There is here an at- 
tempt at the stately grandeur of the Ver- 
sailles school of landscape gardening, but 
without the fountains, statues, and vases, 
which give such a classical effect to the 
grounds of Versailles. Frora Carlberg I 
wandered over to the Church of Solna, one 
of the most ancient buildings in Sweden. 
Its tower dates back to the days of pagan- 
ism, and was originally a temple of pagan 
worship and sacrifice. 
of the building are more modern, but are said 
to belong to the early Christian period. 
The curious in architecture, particularly 
those who believe that the structure which 
has excited so much speculation, known 
as the **Old Mill,” at Newport, Rhode 
Island, is a genuine Norse edifice, will do 
well to examine the round tower, which 
is the ancient portion of Solna Church, 
and was undoubtedly erected for the pur- 
poses of a pagan temple. Its diameter 
does not differ materially from that of the 
ruin at Newport, and I am disposed to 
believe that the walls have formerly been 
perforated by arches of a similar character. 
At Gamle Upsala are the remains of the 
celebrated Temple of Odin. This edifice 
was originally of about the same dimen- 
sions, and was a simple square tower, 
with eight arched entrances of a similar 
character to those of the * Old Mill.” 
[pon the borders of the Danube, in Hun- 
gary, I also discovered a very ancient 
stone church of cireular form, and not 
unlike in appearance the tower of Solna 
Chureh. The German savans, always 
erudite, are strong in the belief that the 
ruin at Newport was a church or temple 
Among other 
great names concurring in this opinion, I 
would mention Professor Ritter, of Berlin. 
The whole effect of Solna Church 


erected by the Norsemen. 


is 


exceedingly picturesque. It is inclosed 
by massive walls of stone, and embowered 
in trees, which extend their branches 


over the numerous graves which surround 
The interior of the structure 
is no less striking than its exterior. All 
is simple and in keeping. It is orna- 
mented by a few paintings, among them 


the edifice. 


that subject so often repeated in the 
churches and galleries of Italy, a martyr- 
of St. The numerous 
heraldic designs which are suspended at 
intervals along the church would seem to 


dom Sebastian. 
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indicate that here 


| in this ancient temple. 


The other portions | 





| 
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are moldering back to 
birth. How vain and 
unmeaning seems the pride of heraldry 
over remains that the worm is gnawing 
For a considerable time | lingered 
Here where sac- 
rifices were once offered to Odin and 
Thor, and doubtless human victims, to 
appease the wrath of these bloodthirsty 
deities—now the blood of the Lamb of 
God is offered unto al] men as the propi- 
tiation for their sins. I have rarely vis- 
ited a spot which left a deeper impression 
upon my mind. 

It was after six o’clock when I turned 
my steps toward the city, and yet the sun 
was high in the heavens. A walk of per- 
haps a mile brought me to one of the 


dust men of noble 


upon. 


| numereus Tivoli gardens of the suburbs. 


The sound of a fine orchestra, playing 
various light airs, arrested my attention ; 
many carriages were standing about the 
gateway, and 
crowding to the place of attraction. I 
entered with the multitude, and found a 
beautiful garden tastefully laid out, with a 
variety of walks, now winding through the 
trees, and then opening into flower gar- 
dens, with seats and tables scattered here 

In the center of the grounds 
immense dancing saloon in- 
closed with glass; in other portions were 
small houses for the sale of coffee and 
other refreshments. At the extreme end 
of the grounds from the gate at which | 


a numerous throng was 


and there. 


stood an 


| entered was a scene of great animation 


here were revolving swings, circular rail- 


ways, and swinging boats, rigged with 
sails and flags. Near this point was a 
large music-stand, from which the orches- 
tra were pouring forth some fine over- 
tures, interspersed with waltzes, gallo- 
pades, &c. The concourse of all ages, 
and apparently of all classes of people, 


was numerous. ‘The circular railway was 


| in motion with a crowd of merry faces, 
fathers and mothers with their children. 


| sible 


attention was the revolving swing. 





all seemingly enjoying to the fullest pos- 
extent the The swinging 
boats were not wanting in happy faces. 
But what more particularly attracted my 
Every 


sport. 


| variety of age was here represented, from 


the joyous face of the happy child, to oth- 
ers who, if not in the sere and yellow leaf, 
were, at all events, but a short distance 
removed from it. One face struck me 
more forcibly than perhaps any other as 
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SOLNA CHURCH. 


the turn in the wheel occasionally brought 
him in view, now at the top, then rapidly 
dropping to the bottom like the chances 
Monsieur was at 
least (and I speak with due consideration 
upon this important matter) on the shady 
side of fifty. I had met him often, and 
remarked his singularly joyous expression 
of countenance. 


and turns of fortune. 


His laughing gray eyes 
looked out from under heavy gray eye- 
brows, and a ferocious gray beard literal- 
ly covered a face which exhibited strong 
evidences of a fondness for good cheer. 
He of those characters which 
one occasionally falls in with in life, whose 


was one 
equilibrium seemed never disturbed, ex- 
cept by scarcity in the larder, and even 
then, if the wine held out, he could still 
be jolly. Here, then, my 
friend culling the flowers apparently from 
everything that came in his way, with the 
same merry face which [ had seen him 
had chanced to meet 
But soon there was a balloon to be 


was stout 


wear wherever [ 
him. 
sent up with a paper man attached to it; 
the children were in eestasies, and with a 
zest equal to that of the little ones, Mon- 
sieur rushed with the crowd 
ascension. 


to see the 
Soon after a crowd in another 
quarter attracted me, and here again Mon- 





sieur was one of the first on the ground. 
The drawing of a lottery was about to 
take place with, I believe, only one prize 
to the whole number of tickets. Monsieur 
was not the winning party, but he still 
laughed and relighted his cigar, which he 
put in its accustomed place in a small 
meerschaum tube. ‘The band soon after 
played the last overture, or rather a final 
gallopade, and the crowd were dispersed 
for a little time, some promenading about 
the grounds, others taking refreshments. 
Monsieur had his refreshments, of course, 
and was soon on the gu: vive for some- 
thing new. The dance was about to com- 
“Tl faut voir tout,” says he, 
with a shrug of the shoulder, and his 
never-failing chuckling laugh, as he ree- 
ognized in me a compagnon de voyage. 
Said I, “ Monsieur, you are a most happy 
la vie est courte,” re- 


mence, 


man.” ‘AA, out; 
plied he, and again that peculiar laugh. 
At this moment the music in the grand 
Monsieur had laid 


aside his meerschaum for this new pleas- 


saloon commenced. 
ure, and was soon threading the mazes of 
the giddy dance with a fair one whose 
acquaintance he had just chanced to make. 
Bowing to me as I left the ball-room, he 
again repeated what seemed to be his fa- 


foal 

















THE 
vorite motto in life, “Ja vie est courte,” 
and on he whirled in the waltz. 

It was ten o’clock when I left the gar- 
den, but still crowds were flocking in to 


join in the dance. ‘There are no less than 


three other places of this description about | 


Stockholm, where entertainments of a 
similar character are given on Sunday ; 
besides, all the numerous parks in the 
vicinity of the city are resorted to by 
crowds of people. The theaters also 


attract great numbers on Sunday evening ; 
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BOURSE, 


in addition to these, there are during the | 


summer months theatrical representations 
given in the different parks. Such is a 
Sunday in Stockholm. 
THE BOURSE. 

Tne Bourse (Exchange) of Stockholm, 
of which I present a view, is more inter- 
esting from its situation than for anything 
remarkable in itself; although it may be 
considered one of the finest buildings of 
the capital. It is a comparatively modern 
structure, and was completed in 1776, but 
it occupies the ground of the old Hotel de 
Ville, from the windows of which Chris- 
tian II. looked down upon one of the most 
sanguinary and revolting scenes of modern 
history. Its facade is upon a small square 
called Slortorget, the scene of the frightful 


massacre of 1520. Four stones, marked 


with numbers, are said formerly to have 
indicated the precise spot of the massacre, 
which have since been removed, and have 


given place to a fountain. ‘There is not, 


| perhaps, in all Europe a square, the mem- 


ory of which is fraught with a more dis- 
gusting scene of bloodshed. It was in 
the year 1520, that Christian II., sur- 
named the * Ungentle,” but more gener- 
ally ‘the Tyrant,” collected by invitation 
to his palace, the greater portion of the 
heads of the noble families, as well as 
many of the most prominent of the clergy 
of Sweden. After having treated his 
visitors with the most marked attentions, 
lavishing the strongest expressions of re- 
gard upon some, and kisses upon others, 
discovered that they 
gates of the palace 
‘The morning follow- 


suddenly the guests 
were prisoners, the 
having been barred. 
ing, at an early hour, a proclamation was 
issued to the effect that the inhabitants of 
Stockholm should not leave their houses 
before a certain signal was given. At 
twelve o’clock they were summoned to 
this square to witness the revolting sight 
which was to follow. The people stood 
aghast as they saw one after another of 
the noblest and best of the land, led here 
to perish under the ax of the executioner ; 
nobles, bishops, and priests alike, until 


the work of death was finished. Some 
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of the bystanders who were moved by this 
revolting scene of carnage, particularly 
such as exhibited their sympathy in tears, 
were dragged to the spot by the brutal 
officials of the tyrant, and were alike be- 
headed. Handicraftsmen were dragged 


from their labor to the slaughter ; and it | 


was not until the third day that the work 


of death paused. 
tions had been issued to assure the people 
that the carnage was now ended. 
served to entice new victims from 
hiding-places, only to perish through the 


murderous orders of the king. For three 


Meantime proclama- 


This | 


their | 


days the bodies of the victims were left | 


unburied upon this square, and were then 
taken out of the city and burned; mean- 
houses of the deceased nobles 

their and 
The whole number 


while the 
were plundered, and wives 
daughters violated. 
of persons who perished during this short 
period was six hundred. Few countries 
can present so dark a page of history as 
this. 

The history of Sweden in modern times 
is, if | may be permitted the comparison, 
of the Rembrandt of light 


shade. If the picture which comes down 


school and 
to us from the past, oppresses us with its 
weight of shadow, yet the light is no less 
striking in effect. We shudder when we 
bring to mind a scene like that of which 
I have endeavored to give a faint outline. 


But 


very scene which roused the energies and 


when we remember that it was this 
developed the powers of the great Libera- 
tor of Swden, and behold in him that glo- 
rious light of Swedish history which shines 
so preeminently, not only in the great 
founder of the Wa 
descendant, Gustavus Adolphus ; it is then 
that 
truth of the above comparison. 


sa dynasty, but in his 


we are enabled to appreciate 


THE SWEDISH WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Peruapes the title which I have given this 
article may be out of place, as the Rid. 
darholm’s Kyrkan differs in some respects 


from the character of Westminster Ab- 
bey. But it struck me that the title 
would convey a more clear impression 


of the character of the place which I 
than the literal 
and hard-sounding name of Riddarholm’s 
Kyrkan. It 


is, indeed, almost, strictly speaking, appro- 


was about to describe, 


Ilere is no “* poet’s corner.” 


priated to the use of the royal family as a 


place of sepulture. No order of genius 


the | 
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seems to have found its resting-place here 
with the exception of the military. A few 
officers, who distinguished themselves in 
the army of Gustavus Adolphus, and some 
few nobles of high grade, are interred here. 

Although this church is in reality of 
very considerable antiquity, yet its ex- 
terior would strike the stranger as com- 
paratively modern. © ‘This is, in part, owing 
to a spire of a light iron tracery, which 
has been erected within the last few years, 
to supply the place of a more ancient one, 
which was destroyed by lightning. 

This interesting structure is full of in- 
scriptions upon its tombs, which awaken 
recollections the Among 
chapels, that set apart for the mausoleum 
of Charles XII. is not the least interest- 
Suspended from the ceiling above 


of past. its 


ing. 
his tomb, are numerous banners, the tro- 
phies of many hard-fought battles. The 
sword of the warrior, which was formerly 
preserved here, is now removed. 

From my first arrival in the Swedish 
capital, the portraits, costumes, &ec., of 
this monarch, have possessed for me a 
strange interest ; and here, standing at last 
by the narrow sarcophagus which contains, 
within so small a compass, the mortal re- 
mains of this remarkable man, I was deeply 
impressed. He is quiet here. A man, 
for whose ambition all Europe presented 
searcely sufficient field, finds now but little 
space, but allthat he requires. On either 
side of this sovereign, in two sarcophagi, 
precisely alike, repose his brother-in-law, 
and Ulrika Eleonora, his sister and sue- 
cessor. I thought, when I looked at these 
silent tombs, of a picture which I had seen 
of the youthful king and his sister at play. 
And 


mises which have attached themselves to 


then came to my mind the dark sur- 


the memory of this queen in connection 
with the assassination of her brother; and 
yet, what a holy relationship is that of 
brother and sister! 

The tombs of Magnus Ladulus, the Mag- 
nificent, and of Carl VIII., next arrested 
my attention. They are in the ordinary 
style of the tombs of the knights of the 
middle ages, of tabular form, and sur- 
mounted by reclining figures in armor. 

Near these, and close to the altar, is a 
twelve 


into equal parts, 


In the year 


stone divided 
which tells a fearful story. 


1382, Senator Carl Nilsson Farla was 
pursued to this spot by Bo Johnson Grip, 
actuated by motives of jealousy. But 
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RIDDARHOLM’S KYRKAN. 


even the sanctuary of the “ ever-living | flags, drums, and kettle-drums; but how 


God” proved of no avail as a place of 


refuge. ‘The wretched senator is said to 
have held fast te the corner of the altar 
until it broke, and was then hewn in 


twelve pieces by his enemy. ‘The stone, 
which is here cut in twelve pieces, is in 
commemoration of this event. 

Irom the spot where was enacted this 
horrible tragedy I turned to the Gustavian 
mausoleum, ‘There seems something al- 
most prophetic in the fact that Gustavus 
Adolphus ordered the construction of this 
burial-place just before his departure to 
“the Thirty Years’ War.” The resting- 
place of this great man is a spot of es- 
pecial interest to the Protestant world. 
In death he was not only lamented by his 
own people, but by others in whose ser- 
vice he had drawn his sword and extended 
his protecting arm to secure the rights 
and privileges of the Protestant faith. 
An inseription upon his tomb reads thus: 


‘““On difficult enterprises he entered; piety 
he loved, the enemy he beat down, the kingdom 
he enlarged, the Swedes he exalted, the oppressed 
he delivered, and in death he triumphed.” 





different are the impressions which these 
trophies awaken from those which sur- 
round the remains of the fiery northern 
alone to gratify 
and his selfish 


warrior. The one fought 
his own warlike feelings 
ambition, the other to restore liberty to 
the oppressed and ‘freedom to worship 
God.” Well may Sweden be proud of 
such a name among her list of heroes. 

In this church are suspended numerous 
shields of the deceased knights of the 
Seraphimer Order. Among others, I ob- 
served in particular that of Napoleon, 
“Herr Napoleon Bonaparte,” says the 
Swedish guide-book. 

Before leaving the church I descended 
to the crypt where repose the remains of 
the deceased members of the present 
dynasty. There was a something which 
struck me as rather parvenu and in bad 
taste in the scarlet velvet and gilt which 
covered the coffins. ‘They were overladen 
with ornaments. There was withal a 
something too theatrical, too decidedly 
French in the taste here displayed. 

On my way to the church I had noticed 
a house, about the door of which were 


A simple and truthful acknowledgment | sprinkled fresh twigs of the juniper. This, 
| as I had before learned, betokened a death 


of the services which the great Adolphus 
has rendered, not only to his country, but 


to mankind. Over his tomb also are sus- 


pended many trophies of war; here are | deceased to burial. 


in the house, and as I returned to my 
hotel they were bearing the body of the 
It is a singular cus- 
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tom, and appears quite general in the 
North, that of scattering fresh twigs of 
evergreen about the house from whence a 
funeral is to take place. And 
places it is also the custom to scatter 


in some 
them in the street about the residences of 
all the particular friends of the deceased. 
THE OPERA-HOUSE 
Of Stockholm possesses a peculiar inter- 
est as the scene of Jenny Lind’s early 
triumphs. I endeavored to imagine what 
might have been the sensation produced 


in former times when the curtain was 
raised, and disclosed the winning and 


graceful figure of the youthful * Nightin- 
gale.” 


The house is very respectable in size, and 


beREteneetttied 


tl Hull 


THE 


within the enchanted circle of the dance, 
the gay and brilliant Gustavus III. per- 
ished by the hand of an assassin. 

It seems that, amid the fearful uproar 
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is far from contemptible in the style of its 
decorations. Directly over the stage are 
two cherubs supporting a shield surmount- 
ed by a crown; on the shield is the letter 
G inclosing the figures III. My mind nat- 


| uraliy turned back to the time of the erec- 
| tion of this house, and to the then reign- 


| amid 





ing sovereign, Gustavus III. There was 
a something in this shield and its initial 
letter which impressed me deeply. I 
thought of the words which were written 
upon the wall amid the gayeties of Bel- 
shazzar’s feast. I thought how little this 
sovereign could have imagined, in direct- 
ing the construction of this gay place of 
amusement, that it would prove the scene 
Yet upon this very stage, 
of and 


of his death. 


the festive sound music, 


ne 
Py 


{E1114 


piyeriins! 
ug ea mt 
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OPERA-HOUSE, 


| Sweden, and, shortly after, the expulsion 


excited by the storm of the French Revo- | 


lution, but little notice was taken of the 
assassination of king. The 
of all the world were attracted at 
time to “the streams of blood and the hur- 


this eyes 


this 
ricane of revolution” which passed over 
devoted France. Sweden meantime oc- 
cupied a geographical position so removed 
from the rest of continental Europe, and 
with a population and influence so incon- 
siderable, that her intestine struggles were 
scarcely known to the rest of the world. 
The assassination, therefore, of a king in 


of the entire line of the royal family from 
the country, seem to have produced little 
excitement in the rest of Europe; and that 
same family was descended in a direct 
line from Gustavus Wasa, and had num- 
bered Gustavus Adolphus among its rep- 
resentatives. At the time, the 
change of the dynasty in France from the 
legitimate successor of Louis XVI. was 
an event of world-wide notoriety, and 
even at this day the question, “* Have we 
a Bourbon among us,” has caused an ex- 
citement throughout the world. There 
are still living in obscurity in Germany 
the lineal descendants of the Wasa family 


same 


of Sweden. 
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BIRDS; OR, RECREATIONS IN ORNITHOLOGY. 





AN 


RECREATIONS IN ORNITHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER SECOND, CONTINUED. 


iy continuation of the Insessores, or 
_ Perching Birds, we are met first by 
the very numerous family of the Manakins, 
of which naturalists have at 
least forty They are most nu- 


described 
varieties. 
merous in South America, and are found 
plentifully along the rivers of Surinam, 
Cayenne, and Guiana. Varieties are also 
found in the islands of the East, in Java 
and in Sumatra. Our engraving (figure 
21) is the most beautiful of the species, 
and gives a fair idea of the whole tribe. 
It is the Rock Manakin, a shy and soli- 
tary bird, preferring silent and secluded 
glens and rocky ravines to all other spots ; 
and there it seems to pass an undisturbed 
existence. Its nest is simply a few dry 
sticks, and the eggs, generally but two, 
are white, and the size 


Some varieties of the 


of those of a pigeon. 
Manakin are easily 
tamed, and their chirping, for it cannot be 
called singing, is very pleasant. 

The Bohemian Wax-Wing is an ex- 
ceedingly graceful bird, and remarkable 
for the brilliancy of its plumage. The 
head and upper parts are brown, and the 





feathers of the head form a pointed cres- 
cent; the under parts are of an ash color, 
and the tail black, tipped with yellow. It 
is a native of Asia, but migrates frequently 
into all parts of Europe, and has been 
found, according to Dr. Richardson, in 
America near the sources of the Elk 
River and in the neighborhood of Great 
Bear Lake, where it appears in flocks 
about the close of May, when the spring 
thaw has exposed the berries of the al- 
pine arbutus and other plants which have 
been frozen in during the winter. Dr. 
Richardson also mentions that he saw a 
large flock of at least three or four hun- 


| dred on the banks of the Saskarchewan in 


| May, 1827. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


They alighted in a grove of 
poplars, settling on one or two trees, and 
making a loud twittering noise. They 
stayed only about an hour in the morning, 
and were too shy to allow him to approach 
within gunshot. 

Our own common Blue-Bird is very 
similar, inshis general characteristics, to 
the English robin redbreast, and but for 
his color would with difficulty be distin- 
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from him. 


equally mild and peaceful, and, like the 


guished His disposition is 
robin, he is a well-known and universal fa- 
His song is cheerful, and he is a 
“| have often 


vorite,. 
creat destroyer of insects. 
regretted,” says Wilson, * that no pastoral 
muse has yet arisen in this Western 
world to do justice to his name, and en- 
dear him to us still more by the tender- 
ness of verse, as has been done to his 


representative in Britain, the robin red- 


breast. A small acknowledgment of this 
kind I have to offer, which the reader, I 
hope, will excuse as a tribute to rural 


Innocence : 


“When winter’s cold tempests and snows are 
no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrow'd fields re- 
appearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the 
shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a- 
steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the 
wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so 
pleasing, 
O then comes the blue-bird, the herald. of 
spring! 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the 


season, 


* Then loud piping frogs make the marshes to 
rin rs 


hen warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the 
we athe rs 
rhe blue woodland flowers just beginning to 
spring, 
And spice-wood and sassafras budding together : 
O then to your gardens, y¢ 


louse Wives, repair, 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at your 


leisure : 
The blue-bird will chant from his box such 
an alr, 
That all your hard toils will seem only a pleas- 
ure, 
“He flits through the orchard, he visits each 
tree, 
rhe red-flowering peach, the apple’s sweet blos- 
soms: 


He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 


And seizes the caititfs that lurk in their bo- 
soms>; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn it de- 
yours, 
The worms from the webs where they riot and 
welter ° 


His songs and his services freely are ours, 
And all that he asks is—in summer a shelter. 
‘The plowman is pleased when he gleans in 
his train, 
Now searching the furrows—now mounting to 
cheer him bd 
The gard’ner delights in his sweet simple 
strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear 
him; 








The slow lingering schoolboys forget they ‘Il 
be chid, 


| While gazing intent as he warbles before them, 


In mantle of sky-blue and bosom so red 
That each little leiterer seems to adore him. 


“ When all the gay scenes of the summer are 
o’er, 
And autumn slow enters so silent and sallow, 
And millions of warblers, that charm’d us 
before, 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swal- 
low; 
The blue-bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 
Still lingers and looks for a milder to-morrow, 
Till forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 


“While spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, 
warm, 
The green face of earth, and the 
heaven, 
love’s native music, have influence tu 
charm, 
Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings are given, 
Still dear to each bosom the blue-bird shall 
be; 
His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treas- 
ure, 
For, through bleakest storms, if 
but see, 
He comes to remind us of sunshine 


pure blue of 


Or 


a calm he 


and pleas- 


” 
ure, 

Our next specimen (figure 22) is a 

very singular foreigner. It is the Um- 


brella Bird, found in the country border- 
ing upon the river Amazon. Cassell, to 
whom we are indebted for the copy from 
which our engraving was taken, describes 
Its 


name is derived from the full, outspread- 


it as equally curious and beautiful. 


ing plumes which tower above its head, 
the of the 
of Greece. umbrella 


horse-tail crests 


The 


is about the size of a jay ; 


resembling 
helmets bird 
from the upper 
part of the chest depends a sort of apron 
or screen, of square-edged feathers, which 
is very graceful.. Its entire plumage is 
jet black with rich violet reflections, es- 
pecially on the chest and crest plumes. 
The family of Wrens is entitled to re- 
spectful notice. They are citizens of the 
world, and found everywhere. A writer 
in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History 
makes some curious observations relative 
nests of these well-known little 
‘** Many nests,” he says, “ may 


to the 
warblers. 


be found which have no feathers ; but did 


you ever find either eggs or young in 
' them? As far as my observation goes, the 


fact is, that the nest in which the wren 
lays its eggs is profusely lined with feath- 
ers; but during the period of incubation 


| the male, apparently desirous to be doing 














something, constructs half a dozen nests 
in the vicinity of the first, none of which 
are lined; and, while the first nest is so 
artfully concealed as to be seldom found, 


The 


wren does not appear to be very careful 


the latter are very frequently seen. 


in the selection of a site for the cock-nests, 
as they are called, and I have frequently 
seen them in the twigs of a thick thorn 
hedge, under banks in hay-stacks, in ivy 
bushes, in old clumps, in the loopholes of 
buildings, and in one instance in an old 
honnet placed among some peas to frighten 


away the black-caps.” 


Up 
j 
o Us . 


WA Ad Aik 





The most admired variety is known as 
the Golden-Crested Wren, an active, un- 
suspicious little creature about four inches 
in length, of an olive yellow color, with a 
white line passing round the frontlet, and 
extending over and beyond “the eye on 
each side ; above this another line or strip 
of deep black passes in the same manner, 
extending further behind. Between these 
two strips of black lies a bed of glossy 
golden yellow, which, being parted a little, 
exposes another of a bright flame color, 
extending over the whole upper part of the 


head. When the little warbler flits among 








the branches in pursuit of insects, he opens 
and shuts this golden ornament with great 
adroitness, which produces a striking and 
effect. Its song is sweet, but 
comparatively feeble. 

So nearly allied to the wren family as 
to be deemed one of them is that wonder- 
ful whistler known as the Arada, found 
plenteously in the forests of Guiana, where 
the traveler is frequently arrested by a 
loud shrill like that of a bandit 
calling to his confederates. This whistle 
will be repeated, and the traveler will be- 
lieve that he is approaching a settlement, 


elegant 


whistle 


and that it must come from human be- 
ings. ‘To his surprise, however, he finds 
that it is the song of this little bird. But 
the arada is not a mere whistler. He has 


a most delightful song, less varied, indeed, 
and Jess brilliant than that of the nightin- 
gale, but more touching and tender. It is 
modulated on different keys, to which the 
seven notes of the octave, which the bird 
delights to repeat, serve, in some sort, as a 
prelude. 

It be to 
through our bird circle, and yet we had 


would unpardonable pass 


almost done so, without a word or 
with reference to the merry Bob-o’-link. 
Bryant’s classic tribute to this gay cox- 
comb and his sedate wife is familiar, per- 
haps, to the reader, yet it will bear repe- 
tition, and deserves it: 
THE BOB-O'-LINK. 
“ Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame . 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, 


chee, chee. 


“ Robert of Lincoln is 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat: 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call, in his me rry note, 
Bob 0 link, bob o’-link, 


Spink, spank, spink ; 


gaily dre st, 


Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 


Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
* Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 


4 he e, chee . 


Chee, 
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** Modest and shy as a nun is she, 
One weak chirp is her only note ; 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boast from his little throat, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o-’link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


“Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Fleck’d with purple, a pretty sight ! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might, 
30b-0"-link, bob-o-’link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


“Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o-’link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


“ Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


“Summer wanes; the children are grown; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln ’s a humdrum crone; 

Otf he flies, and we sing as he goes, 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee.” 

The Taiior Bird (23) is a native of 
Hindostan, Ceylon, and other parts of the 
East. It 
measuring only about three and a_ half 
Its plumage is of a pale 


is a small, delicate creature, 
inches in length. 
olive color, with the exception of the 
throat, which is a bright yellow, and the 
under parts, which are of a dusky white. 


‘“ Living,” says a distinguished writer on 


| ornithology, ‘in countries where snakes 


| 


and monkeys are formidable enemies to 
the feathered tribes, this little bird selects 
a leaf at the extremity of a pendant twig 
for its cradle. If this leaf be large enough, 
it draws the edges together so as to form 
a pouch, the end of which is so arranged 
as to assist in supporting the nest within. 
But if the leaf be too small, the bird adds 
to it another growing by, and sometimes a 
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dead one, sewing this to the other, that it | 
may form a convenient receptacle for its 
nest. This is composed of down, inter- 
mingled with fibers and a few feathers. 
Thus the young are provided with a snug 
and secure abode, though it rocks to and 
fro in the breeze. Many have examined 
this curious product with lively interest ; 
but there are few who can say with 
Forbes: ‘ Often have I watched the prog- 
ress of an industrious pair of tailor birds 
from their first choice of a plant until the 
completion of the nest, and the enlarge- 
ment of the young.’” ‘This mode of se- 
curing a dwelling-place for its young, 
singular as it is, is, however, but one 
illustration of that wonderful instinct 
which to the animal creation supplies the 
place of reason, and borders so closely 
upon it that it is not easy to define the | 





boundary between them. 


In the family known by naturalists as 


| the Frinaitiip&, and which embraces a 


vast number of singing birds, we give the 
first place to the Sky-Lark, (24,) than 
which no one of the feathered tribes has 
received more poetical tributes. Take 
the following from Wordsworth : 


“Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth, where cares 
abound; 
Or, while thy wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering limbs composed, and music 


still! 


| “To the last point of vision, and beyond, 


Mount, daring warbler! that love-prompted 
strain 
(’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain; 
Yet mightst thou seem, proud privilege ! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 
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** Leave to the nightingale the shady wood; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine : 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


As 


builds 


intimated by the poet, the sky-lark 
upon the ground, and its nest is a 
simple structure of grass and sticks. It 
is not remarkable for beautiful plumage, 
being of a gravelly color, and its food con- 
sists mainly of seeds and insects Its 
song is not equal in power or compass to 
that of several that might be named, but 
is more varied in its notes than perhaps 
The lark is the earli- 


est songster of the grovés, beginning fre- 


that of any other. 


quently before day, and it is said he has 
been heard as early as two o'clock on a 
fine morning in early summer. 
The Vi adow- Lark 
together different bird, superior in plu- 


American is an al- 
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mage and in general appearance, but al- 


though sweet in the few notes which it 
has, far inferior in its powers of song. 
It is common in all parts of this continent 

The 
mostly European, and nearly all natives 
of Great Britain. 
to this family, a bird fattened by those 


Buntings are a numerous race, 


The Ortolan belongs 


who catch them for the purpose, and es- 
teemed a great delicacy by the epicures 
of France and Italy. The Yellow Bunt- 
ing, or Yellow Hammer, as it is some- 
times called, is one of the most interesting 
of the tribe, and is plentifully found in the 
hedges of England. Clare describes it in 
the following picturesque style : 


“Just by the wooden bridge a bird flew up, 
Seen by the cowboy as he scrambled down 
To reach the misty dewberry. Let us stoop 
And nest. ‘The brook we need nm 


seek its t 
dread ; 

*Tis scarcely deep enough a bee to drown, 

As it sings harmless o’er its pebbly bed. 











Ay, here it is! Stuck close beside the bank, 
seneath the bunch of grass that spindles rank 


Its husk-seeds tall and high : ’t is rudely plann’d | 


Of bleached stubbles and the wither’d fare 
That last year’s harvest left upon the land, 
Lined thinly with the horse’s sable hair. 


Five eggs, pen-scribbled o’er with ink their | 


shells, 


Resembling writing scrawls, which fancy reads 


As nature’s poesy and pastoral spells ; 

They are the yellow hammer’s; and she dwells, 

Most poet like, mid brooks and flowery 
weeds.” 

Passing by the families of the Finches, 
the Sparrows, and the Linnets, which have 
been frequently described, and many of 
which, as the Goldfinch and the Canary, are 
well known, we introduce to the reader, 











his family living in the other. He adds: | 


** We have been assured that these inge- 
nious people, who are really practical or- 
nithologists, contrive to breed several of 
these African natives in these dingy 
These birds, like the common 
Canary, appear to be quite contented in 


quarters.” 


captivity. ‘The male is prized more for 
the beauty of his plumage and his long 
tail, as seen in the drawing, than for the 
melody of his song. 

Our next engraving (26) is also a na- 
tive of Southern Africa. It is of the same 
family as the weaver, but in many re- 
spects very different. It is known as the 
Sociable Grosbeak. Le Vaillant, in his 
African travels, gives us this descrip- 
tion: 
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with an engraving, (figure 25,) the Weaver- 
Bird of Africa. This most singular little 
creature derives its name from the won- 
derful art with which its nest is constructed, 
resembling, in its curious conformation, the 
art of man in his most skillfulloom. The 
weaver-bird is a common article of sale 
among the bird-fanciers of Paris. A resi- 
dent in that city states, that he was not a 
little surprised to find between a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred of these inhab- 
itants of the torrid zone flying and sporting 
about in one of the meanest houses on the 
Quai Voltaire, two rooms only of which 
were tenanted by a marchand des oiseaua, 
his birds living in one, and himself and 


“T observed a tree with an enormous nest 
of these birds, to which I have given the appel- 
lation of republicans ; and as soon as IJ arrived 
at my camp, I dispatched a few men with a 
wagon to bring it to me, that I might open the 
hive and examine its structure. When it ar- 
rived, | cut it to pieces with a hatchet, and 
saw that the chief portion of the structure con- 
sisted of a mass of bushman’s grass, without 
any mixture, but so compact and firmly bas- 
keted together, as to be impervious to the rain. 
This is the commencement of the structure; 
and each bird builds its particular nest under 
this canopy, the upper surface remaining void, 
without, however, being useless; for as it has 
a projecting rim and is a little inclined, it 
serves to let the rain-water run off, and pre- 
serves each little dwelling from rain. Figure 
to yourself a huge, irregular, sloping roof, all 
the eaves of which are completely covered with 
nests crowded one against another, and you 
will have a tolerably accurate idea of these 














Each individual nest is three 
or four inches in diameter, which is sufficient 


singuiar edifices. 
for the bird. 
with one another around the eaves, they appear 
to the eye to form but 
distinguishable from each other only by a little 


But as they are all in contact 


one building, and are 
external aperture which serves as an entrance 
to the nest; and even this is sometimes com- 
mon to three different one of which is 
situated at the bottom and the other two at 
the sides According to Patterson, the number 
if cells increasing in proportion to the increase 
of inhabitants, the old ones become streets of 
communication formed by line and level. No 
doubt, as the republic increases, the cells must 
be multiplied also; but it is easy to imagine 
that, as the augmentation can take place only 
at the surface, the buildings will 
sarily cover the old ones, which must therefore 


nests, 


new neces- 


be abandoned. Should these even, contrary to 


ill probability, be able to subsist, it may be 

sumed that the depths of their situation, by 
reventing ulation and renewal of the 
tir, would render them so extremely hot, as to 
he uninhabitable. But while they would thus 
weome useless, they would remain what they 
were before, real nests, and change neither into 
| The largest nest 


sleeping-rooms. 
I examined, was one of the most consider- 


any cir 


streets nor 


that 


able I had anywhere seen in the course of my 
journey, and contained three hundred and 
twenty inhabited cells, which, supposing a male 
and a female to each, would form a society of 
six hundred and forty individuals. Such a cal- 
culation, however, would not be exact. It ap- 
pears that in every flock the females are more 
numerous by far than the males; many cells, 
therefore, would contain only a single bird. 
Still, the aggregate would be considerable; and, 
when undisturbed, they might go on to in- 
crease, the structure increasing in a like ratio, 
till a storm, sweeping through the wood, laid 
the tree and the overwhelming edifice it sus- 
tained, in one common ruin.” 

The Starling, of which figure 27 is an 
accurate delineation, is a Kuropean bird, 
well known in all parts of the cld world. 
Its plumage is of a blackish hue, changing 
in parts of the body to a bright purple 
It is a bird of wonderful do- 
cility and an exceedingly apt scholar. In 


and green. 


confinement, it soon becomes acquainted 
with every member of the family, may be 
taught almost any tune, and even to speak 


many words with great distinctness. It, 
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however, is very forgetful, and unless | upon themand tear out theireyes. They 


carefully kept from other birds and from 


in undistinguishable jargon. 

The Magpie is found in all parts of Eu- 
rope, in some regions of Asia, and in 
North America. It is rarely met with on 
the Atlantic coasts in this country, but is 
found in the prairies of the far West. Mr. 
Say declares that the manners of the 
(American bird are precisely the same as 
those of the English; and Mr. Swainson, 


who compared the English variety with a | 


specimen from China, was unable to de- 
tect any specific difference between them. 
‘The magpie has a bad name: is called 
sly, cunning, and thievish. He is om- 
nivorous, not very particular as to his 
food, whether it be vegetable or animal ; 
and is charged with the guilt of killing 
young ducks and chickens. It is said, too, 
that if he finds in his travels young lambs 
or hares that appear feeble, he will pounce 
Vou. VIli.—21 


| are birds of beautiful plumage, and display 
hearing different voices, soon mixes all up | 


great skill and industry in the construc- 


| tion of their nests, as says the poet : 


“ The thievish pie, in twofold colors clad, 
Roofs o’er her curious nest with fern-wreath’d 
twigs, 


| And side-long forms her curious door: she 


dre ads 
The talon’d kite, or pouncing hawk: savage 
Herself—with craft suspicion ever dwells.” 


That very sedate and grave-looking 
gentleman standing upon a piece of rock, 
in figure 28, is the Jack-Daw, of whom 
many strange stories have been told, and 
much poetry written. Cowper places one 


of them upon a church-steeple, and says, 


“ You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall. 
No; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 
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“ He sees that this great roundabout, 
The world, with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 
Its customs and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his, 


And says—what says he ?—Caw. 

“ Thrice happy bird! I, too, have seen 
Much of the 
And, sick of having seen ’em, 

Would cheerfully these 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 
And such a head between ’em.” 


vanities of men ; 


limbs resign 


The daw, like the starling, is a greedy 
devourer of insects and worms, and is elad 
also in a somber suit of black, with an oc- 
casional grayish tint, mingled at times 
with blue and violet. As a house for his 
voung, the daw always seeks high places, 
such as the tops of towers and steeples. 
Ile is fond of the haunts of men, free and 
easy in his manners, indeed impudent, and 
vet always grave, with an appearance of 
profound rumination and thoughtfulness. 

The common Jay and the Chough, also 
well-known British birds, are nearly re- 
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lated to the starling and the daw. They 
ean both chatter, and may be taught to 

Of the jay, 
heard one imi- 


any sound. 
‘We have 
tate the sound made by the action of a 


imitate almost 
Bewick says : 


saw so exactly, that though it was on a 
Sunday, we could hardly be persuaded 
that the person who kept it had not a ear- 
penter at work in the house. Another, at 
the approach of cattle, had learned to set 
a dog upon them by whistling and ealling 
him by name.” The jay is of brilliant 
plumage, and one of the most ornamental 
of British birds. 

The chough is found principally on the 
in the 
It is of a deep glossy black 


sea-coasts, and is most abundant 
Isle of Man. 
plumage, tinted with purple, with a bill 
of a deep red color. Mr. Montague, who 
kept a domesticated chough for several 


years, says of him: 
* His curiosity is beyond bounds, never fail 


ing to examine anything new to him. If the 
gardener is pruning, he examines the nail-box, 








scatters the shreds 


varries off the nails, and 
ibout. Should a ladder be left against the 
wall, he instantly mounts, and goes all around 
the top of the wall; and, if hungry, descends 
at a convenient place, and immediately travels 
to the kitchen window, where he makes an in- 
cessant knocking with his bill till he is fed 
and let in; if allowed to enter, his first en- 
deavor is to get up stairs; and, if not interrupted, 
goes as high as he can, and gets into my room 
in the attic story; but his intention is to get 
upon the top of the house. He is excessively 
fond of being caressed, and would stand quietly 
for an hour to be smoothed; but resents an 
iffront with violence and effect, by both bill and 
claws, and will hold so fast by the latter, that 
he is with difficulty disengaged. He is ex- 
tremely attached to one lady, upon the back 
of whose chair he will sit for hours; and is 
particularly fond of making one in a party at 
breakfast, or of a summer’s evening at the tea- 
table in the shrubbery. His natural food 
evidently the smallest insects ; even the minute 
species he picks out of the crevices of the walls, 
for them in summer with dili- 
gence, The common grasshopper is a great 
dainty, and the fern-chafer is another favorite 


is 


and searches 


| 
| 


| and sometimes barley with the 





morsel ; these are swallowed whole; but if the 
great chafer be given to him, he places it under 
one foot, pulls it to pieces, and eats it piece- 


meal. Worms are wholly rejected; but flesh, 
raw or dressed, and bread he eats greedily; 


pheasants, and 


| other granivorous birds occasionally turned into 


| the gardens, and never refuses hemp-seed. 


He 
seldom attempts to hide the remainder of a 
With a very considerable share of at- 
tachment, he is naturally pugnacious, and the 
hand that the moment before had tendered him 
food and caresses, will repent an attempt to 
take him up. Tochildren he has an utter aver- 
sion, and will scarcely suffer them to enter the 
garden. Even strangers of any age are chal- 
lenged vociferously ; he approaches all with 
daring impudence ; and so completely does the 
sight of strangers change his affection for the 
time, that even his favorites and best benefac- 
tors cannot touch him with impunity in these 
moments of evident displeasure.” 


meal, 


Our engraving, No. 29, is a very spirited 
delineation of a most active and restless 


| little creature, of splendid plumage, and 
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of very respectable musical talent. It is 
known by the unpoetical name of the 


Creeper; and there are several varieties, 


all distinguished by their timidity and shy- 
Most of 
the tropical regions. 


ness. 
There is one British 
species ; and one variety, supposed to be 
nearly identical, is occasionally seen in 
the warmer regions of North America. 

the 
much 


similar to 
but 


Somewhat creeper in 


form and structure. smaller 


them are indigenous to | 
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and more gayly dressed, are the fairy- 
like tribes of Humming- Birds, well called 
“the jewels of ornithology ;” the most 
elegant in form, says Buffon, of all ani- 
mated beings, and most splendid in coloring. 
Precious stones and metals artificially pol- 
ished, can never be compared to this jewel 
of nature, which has placed it in the order 


| of birds at the bottom of the scale of mag- 


nitude —maxime miranda in minimis— 


while all the gifts which are only shared 





among others—nimbleness, sprightliness, 
rapidity, grace, and rich decoration, have 
been profusely bestowed on this little fa- 
vorite. The emerald, the ruby, the topaz, 
sparkle in its plumage, which is never 
soiled by the dust of the ground, for its 
whole lite being aerial, it rarely lights on 
the turf. It dwells in the air, and flitting 
from flower to flower, it seems to be itself 
a flower in freshness and splendor; it 


feeds on their nectar. and resides in cli- 


mates where they grow in perpetual suc- 
The tropical the 
home of the humming-bird, although some 


cession. regions are 
varieties migrate far into the interior of 
North America. 
delicate little creature in confinement have 
generally failed. 


Attempts to rear this 


Wilson captured a young 
one, which refused to take any kind of 
food, and in a few hours it could only just 
A lady, 


however, placed it in her bosom, and as it 


be detected that life remained. 
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began to revive, dissolved a little sugar 
in her mouth, into which she thrust its 
bill, and it sucked with avidity. In this 
manner it was brought up till just fit for 
the cage, and it lived for upward of three 
It was supplied with loaf sugar 
dissolved in water, which it preferred to 


months. 


diluted honey ; and every morning it had 
fresh flowers sprinkled with the liquid; 
from one to another it hovered with great 
activity and spirit, as if in its native wilds, 
always expressing, by its motions and 
voice, great pleasure when fresh flowers 
Unfortu- 
nately it escaved from its little prison, 


were introduced into the cage. 


and, flying about the room, so injured itself 
that it soon afterward died. Mary Howitt 


sings swe etly, 


‘Thou happy little Humming-bird, 
No winter round thee lowers° 

Thou never saw’st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers. 


“A reign of summer joyfulness 

l'o thee for life is given: 

Thy food, the honey in the flower, 
Thy drink, the dew from heaven. 


‘* How glad the heart of Eve would be 
In Eden’s glorious bowers, 

When first she saw the Humming-bird 
Among the spicy flowers ; 


‘Among the rainbow butterflies, 
Before the rainbow shone, 

One glancing in her sight, 
Another moment gone! 


moment 


rhou shining little creature, 
God saved thee from the flood, 
With eagle of the mountain land, 
And tiger of the wood! 
* Who eared to save the « lephant, 
He also cared for thee, 
And gave those broad lands for thy home, 
Where grows the cedar-tree.” ~ 


\ bird of very different character claims 
a brief notice, and closes what we have 
to say of the Insessores. It is accurately 
represented in our drawing, (No. 30,) and 
is known as the Hoopoe, or, as called by 
the Italians, the Bubbola, probably from 
its note, which is a perpetual repetition 
of tin 
distinguished 


sounds bu, bu, bu. The Hoopoe is 
the head 


composed of a double row of lengthened 


by a crest on 
plumes, which it raises or depresses at 
pleasure. It is common in Egypt, and a 
variety is found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and another in the East Indies. 

The Scansores, or climbing birds, will 


form the subject of our next chapter. 
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OLD AGE, 


SoreMn and sad, our being’s light declineth 
In its late evening hours, 
And mournfully its wintry sunset shineth 
Over life’s fading flowers. 
Weary and worn, the aged form reposeth 
Before the close of day ; 
Weary and unrefresh’d, the eye uncloseth 
With morning’s earliest ray. 
And hope, no more her cheering radiance blend- 
eth 
With long’d-for days to come ; 
“Desire shall fail,’ because the old man tend 
eth 
Fast to his narrow home. 
E’en now, its shadows o’er his spirit linger, 
And dim his failing sight; 
While Time’s uplifted hand with warning finger, 
Points to the coming Night! 


| In the gay scenes of mirth he hath “no pleas 


ure,” 
As in the days gone by: 
And better thus, if but his heart and treasure 
Be surely fix’d on high. 
Then as with beauty clad, the ruin hoary 
Smiles in the sunset’s glow; 
So from the Father’s throne, a solemn glory 
Illumes the aged brow. 
Youth’s restless passions, manhood’s pride un 
bending, 
All vanquish’d now, or dead; 


| Life’s storms forgotten, in the calm descending 


Upon the saintly head. 


He sees but in the grave’s unfolding portal 
The door of his release ; 

There the tired wanderer finds a rest immortal, 
The war-worn soldier, peace. 


He hails each passing trial as the token 
Of his dear Father’s love; 

An earthly treasure reft, a fond tie broken, 
But to be join’d above. 


loving looks. 
greeting, 

Nou mock his darkening eye ; 

They shall not smile unseen, to bless our meeting 

In our bright home on high. 


The that light earth’s fondest 


Earth’s sweetest music on his dull ear falleth 

With an unheeded tone ; 

heareth he the “ still 
ealleth, 


* Come ! 


Yet small voice,” that 


for thy task is done.’ 


For vs, who yet stand on the scene of trial, 
The battle-field of life, 

Of its high duties be there no denial, 
No flinching from the strife! 


Dark doubts, strong passions, evil thoughts will 
haunt us: 
We may not yield, nor flee: 
And, ‘* in an hour we know not,” 
us 
Life’s last, dread enemy. 


may confront 


GO! be our conflict earnest, and enduring 

Our fearless trust on high; 

The strength we pray for sha// be ours, insuring 
Our final victory 








» 
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MUSIC AMONG 
‘Ann, O! what morning ever look’d 
So love ly as the quiet eve, 


When low and fragrant winds arise, 


And draw the curtains of the skies, 
And gentle songs of summer weave; 
Such as between the alders creep, 
Vor, aud soothe my soul to sleep!” 
Barry Cornwall, 
“NM iny are the notes 
Which, in his tuneful course, the wind draws 
forth 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dash- 
ing shores.”’-— Wordsworth. 


‘In his shepherd’s calling he was prompt, 


And watchful more than ordinary men. 

Hence had he learn’d the meaning of all 
winds, 

()f blasts of every tone; and, oftentimes, 

When others heeded not, he heard the South 

Make subterraneous music, like the noise 

Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills.” 


Wor Isworth, 


The musie of wood and forest sounds 
has been poetically denoted. In the fine 


“The Forest Hymn”—allusion is 


poem 
nade to 
‘the sound 
Of the invisible breath that sway’d at once 
All their green tops.’ Bryant. 


“ Then there crept 
imong the leaves, 


\ little noiseless 
Born of the very 
For not the 
Of all the shades that slanted o'er the 


noise 
sigh that silence heaves: 
could be seen 


faintest motion 


creen.” 


Keats 








POETS. 


THE 
“On a rude rock, fast by a 


Whose thready leaves to the 
Made 


crove of firs, 
low-breathing gale 
distant ocean.” 
Coleridge. 


soft sounds most like the 


“ You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven.” 
Shakspeu e. 


An American poet talks of 
“mighty trees, 
In many a lazy syllable repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind.” 
Longf: llow, 
“ Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the 
His hoary arms up! 
And all the |} 
Clapp’d their little hands in 
With 


A slumberous sound—a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream— 

As of innumerable wings, 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream.” 


Le nape ; 


eround: 

fted me, 

road leaves over me 
clee, 


one continuous sound; 


In his * Idyl for Christmas,” a young 
poet (Edmund Ollier) thus celebrates win- 
try music among the trees: 


“And the woods grow lean and swarth 
In the vexings of the North; 

Fill’d with sighings and lamentations 
Of the wing’d foreign nations, 

W ho, beneath their shatte r'd bows rs, 
Wonder at the gusty sh 
And the length of the dark hours.” 


wers, 














8 


of the west coast of 


as 


portion 


known extends 


i or 
Africa 
from the Shebar River on the north (near 


Liberia, 





the British colony of Sierra Leone) a dis- | 


tance of about six hundred miles, toward 


the south and east, between the parallels | 


of four and a half and seven and a half 


degrees north latitude. Perpetual verdure 


covers the ground, while the face of the 


| 


an indefinite amount, rice, cocoa, 


country is diversified with gentle hills and | 


sloping valleys. 


ited the republic in 1853, says : 


“The climate, in my opinion, is healthy, 


much more so than that of our southern coast. | 


I never saw a more vigorous and healthy peo- 
ple than the natives, nor did I ever see the 
human form better developed. The acclimated 
colonists, too, enjoy excellent health. As to 
emigrants from another clime they must pass 
through a process of acclimation, which will, in 
general, be severe or otherwise according to 
their own habits.” 


Bishop Scott, who vis- 


| poses and for furniture. 


Several rivers flowing into the Atlan- | 


tie water the country, the principal of 
which are the St. Paul’s, Junk, St. John’s, 
Mechlin, Sinou, and the Cavally. On the 
St. Paul's several towns have been com- 
menced, and its sides are studded with 
comfortable — brick Upward 
of four hundred farms are located on this 


dwellings. 


river, on which reside three thousand cul- 
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Lands command forty and fifty 
In 1852 nine thousand 
pounds of sugar were made on the banks 


tivators. 
dollars an acre. 


of this fine stream ; it is of good quality, 
light in color, and as well granulated as 
the best Porto Rico. 


Besides the great staple articles of sugar, 


| coffee, and cotton, there can be raised, to 


ginger, 
pepper, arrowroot, ground nuts, and in- 
digo. Nearly all our garden vegetables, 
and those peculiar to the tropics, may be 
A vast 


variety of fruits abound, among which may 


abundantly and easily cultivated. 


be named the banana, pine-apple, guava, 
lemon, orange, tamarind, and cocoa-nut. 

There are immense forests of woods 
suitable for ship and house building pur- 
The camwood 
is sought after in Europe and the United 
States as a dye. ‘The most common tree 
is the nut-bearing palm, from which is 
extracted the palm oil, now most exten- 
sively exported to England, France, Ger- 
many, America. Eighty thousand 
tons were shipped from the African coast 
in 1852 and 1853. 

Edueation is cared for and encouraged, 
and the refining light of Christian truth 
diffused throughout the length and breadth 


and 
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MONROVIA, 


VIEW OF 





of the land. Where 
thirty years ago the 
degraded heathen na- 
tive built his rude hut 
offered human 


to appease 


and 
sacrifices 
the supposed anger of 
his false gods, or the 
tangled bush over- 
spread the cattle, a 
civilized nation now 
dwells, comprising no 
less than twenty-five 
towns and villages, the 
happy abode of ten 
thousand emigrant cit- 
izens and two hundred 
thousand native Afri- 
The 


buildings, 


cans. public 


churches, 


and school - houses, 
evince the elements 
of an enlightened 


Christian community, 
destined to secure the 
universal freedom and 
elevation of the color- 
ed race, and to afford 
peace, happiness, and 
full 
worthy dwellers, and 


manhood to its 


and civil and 
spiritual life to all Af- 
rica. 

In the Nationa. 
for March, 1854, there 
appeared a somewhat 


virtue 


extended biographical 
sketch of the first pres- 
ident of the 
Republic ; and we now 


Liberian 


present a reliable nar- 
rative of the somewhat 
romantic career of his 
successor, which, we 
doubt not, will be read 
with interest. 
Stephen Allen Ben- 
son was born of free 
colored parents, in 
Cambridge, Dorches- 
ter County, Maryland, 
in March, 1816. 
With his parents he 
sailed from Baltimore, 
in the brig “ Strong,” 
in May, 1822, and ar- 
rived in the colony ot 
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Liberia in the following August. When 
they arrived, the Cape, or present site of 
the city of Monrovia, had been occupied 
since the preceding April—about four 
months. The buildings consisted of a few 
thatched huts, covering a small area, sur- 
rounded by a dense primeval forest. 

The history of the war, which broke out 
a few weeks after their arrival, is well 
known to those who have read the history 
of Liberia. The subject of our sketch 
is one of the seven children mentioned in 
Gurley’s Life of Ashman as captured by the 
enemy in the bloody attack on the infant 
settlement. For days previous to their 
capture his father had from necessity to 
leave his family, prostrated by the ac- 
climating fever, and perform duty as a 
soldier, keeping guard both day and night, 
and assisting in fortifying the village 
against the enemy, from whom an attack 
was momentarily expected. 

On that eventful morning the father and 


oldest brother, who was fifteen years old, | 


were absent on duty. Just before day- 
light the family were aroused by success- 
ive volleys of musketry, the roar of can- 
non, the savage war yell, and the discord- 
ant sound of the war-horn. Mr. Benson’s 
house being a thatched and wattled one, 
situated near the forest, and forming the 
northeast boundary of the village, was 
socn surrounded by the enemy, who, find- 
the barricaded, 
were at first fearful of forcing an entrance. 
The three youngest children, of whom 
Stephen was the eldest, by their frequent 


ing doors and windows 


calls and cries to their mother for assist- 
ance, soon informed the enemy of the 
strength of the house. An entrance was 
effected without much difficulty through 
the back door. The first one, on enter- 
ing, perceiving young Stephen, seized 
him round the waist, and bore him off with 
great speed toward the forest. In the 
struggle to extricate himself the boy used, 
with much efficiency, the only weapon 
which he had at command, and gave his 
captor a specimen of his biting powers. 
Four other of his brothers and sisters met 
with a similar 
The 


enemy, after a sanguinary struggle, were 


ever, belonging to different tribes. 


repulsed with great loss. 


} 





fate, their captors, how- | 


Mr. B.’s father lost considerably in this | 


contest. He was severely wounded by a 


large slug-shot, which passed through his | 


left shoulder near the joint, disabling that 


Vou. VIII.—22 
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arm for the remainder of his life. Scarcely 
had he received this wound, and while his 
garments were yet drenched with blood, 
his oldest son, Joseph, was shot dead by 
his side. Added to this was the loss of 
his five children within the same hour. 
Where he knew not! Their fate shrouded 
in dark, terrible uncertainty! All his 
property was stolen except the clothes, 
arms, and ammunition on his person. 

The party who captured Stephen pro- 
ceeded toward the present Kroo Town. 
When about half way they halted in the 
forest and formed a camp. Fires were 
lighted in every direction. Their wounded, 
dying, and dead, scattered around, pre- 
sented a frightful spectacle, inspiring the 
youthful captive with indescribable sensa- 
tions and fears that nothing short of his 
own life would satisfy their revenge. Of 
these he was soon relieved by their feel- 
ingly striving to offer comfort, assuring 
him that he should not be injured, but 
that, so soon as_ hostilities ceased, he 
should be restored to his family. 

After a rest of two hours they turned 
toward the sea-coast, directing their course 
to the St. Paul’s River, the whole com- 
pany walking half bent to prevent detee- 
tion by the settlers, who occupied the hill 
with cannon. They succeeded in reach- 
ing a native village near St. Paul’s bar 
in the course of the day. Soon after 
they embarked in a canoe for Peter 
Bromley’s ‘!'own—the site of the present 
settlement of Virginia—at which place 
they arrived the same afternoon, deliver- 
ing their captive to the old chief, Peter 
Bromley, by whom he was kindly treated. 

The natives also, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, treated him with great attention 
and care; for by warm baths in decoction 
of herbs, and other simple prescriptions, 
he was safely brought through the Afri- 
can fever, from which he was suffering at 
the time of the attack. Bromley had 
had much intercourse with the English 
when the slave-trade was prosecuted by 
that people on this coast. He spoke the 
English language quite fluently, and took 
great pride in practicing many of the civ- 
ilized customs. It was supposed he was 
English origin, a son of some white 
man, as he had the appearance of a sun- 
burned mulatto. To the end of his life he 
was much incensed against the colonists 
for the death-blow given by them to the 
slave-trade in that section of country. 


c 
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Stephen remained in captivity four 
months, during which time he saw no civ- 
ilized person except his brother James, 
who was permitted by the chief who held 
him prisoner to pay him a visit. Fre- 
quent intelligence was received from his 
other brothers and sisters that they were 
also kindly treated, thus alleviating in 
some degree the separation from each 
other. 

At this time the commissioners appoint- 
ed by Governor Ashman to negotiate for 
their liberation arrived at Bromley’s 
Town, after a successful visit to the chiefs 
who held the other children. At the close 
of a few hours’ interview with Bromley, 
young Benson was informed that the days 
of his captivity were ended, and, to use 
his own language, “ that was a day I shall 
never forget while life shall last.” 

The succeeding two years were spent 
in assisting his father, who cleared and 
inclosed his land, built a neat, commodious 
frame house, weather-boarded and shin- 
gled, and at that time the largest one in 
Monrovia. In 1825 he was called upon 
to mourn the loss of his mother. From 
this time to 1830 Mr. Benson spent in 
acquiring the rudiments of an education 
in the schools established by the Coloni- 
zatioh Society, which was to train and 
prepare him for responsible duties in the 
affairs and government of his adopted 
country. 

About this time Mr. Ashman gave his 
father permanent employment as colonial 
factor at Grand Bassa—seven years prior 
to the first settlement formed there. His 
duties were to purchase rice, palm-oil, and 
cattle, which were sent by land, or ship- 
ped to Monrovia, for the use of the emi- 
grants, or other purposes of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

Arriving at the age of fifteen, Stephen’s 
scholastic labors terminated, his father 
thinking it advisable for him to select 
some legitimate business for life. His 
own taste and inclination turned toward 
the sea, and, unknown to his family, he 
contracted and made arrangements with 
Captain Thompson, of the colonial schoon- 
er ‘ Mesurado,” to sail with him as super- 


cargo, but was prevented from his purpose 
by an ulcer which disabled him for six 
months. 

On his recovery his attention was 
turned to mercantile employment, and, 
with the exception of one military cam- 
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paign, in 1832, he uninterruptedly served 
as clerk and store-keeper in Monrovia 
for four years. The campaign alluded 
to was against King Willey’s Town and 
vicinity on the north side of St. Paul’s 
River. These natives had repeatedly ar- 
rested and resold into slavery persons 
whom the colonial government had liber- 
ated from slave factories, and, on being 
remonstrated with by Dr. Mechlin, the 
colonial agent, returned only insulting and 
threatening replies, till a severe chastise- 
ment was found indispensable. 

On the march thither the troops, at- 
tended by Dr. Mechlin, camped the second 
night at Peter Bromley’s Town, the scene 
of Mr. B.’s residence in captivity nine 
years previously. They reached the en- 
emy’s village the third day, and, with the 
loss of a few men, forced them to submis- 
sion, and returned in a week’s time from 
leaving Monrovia. 

In June, 1835, the Hankinson difficulty 
broke out with King Joe Harris, and on 
the 10th of that month some twenty set- 
tlers of Bassa were massacred by Joe 
Harris’s subjects. 

The factory being situated four miles 
up the St. John’s, before intelligence of 
the commencement of hostilities could be 
conveyed thither, the enemy had sur- 
rounded the house, and were panting for 
Mr. Benson’s blood. His life would have 
been sacrificed to their insatiate revenge 
had it not been for the incessant and ur- 
gent entreaties of old King Joe’s son, a 
lad of thirteen, who had been in the em- 
ployment of Mr. B. for two years, and 
was much attached to him. This lad’s 
influence was great, as the enemy were 
his father’s subjects. While pleading 
with a portion of them the others com- 
menced plundering the factory, which 
proved the signal for the entire party to 
Mr. B., 
taking advantage of the confusion, escaped 
to Edina. The enemy swept the estab- 
lishment clean of everything. 

When the disastrous news reached 


hasten to the scene of robbery. 


Monrovia a corps of volunteers (among 
whom was Stephen) were sent down to 
protect Edina and punish the aggressors. 
Hostilities continued four months; three 
engagements took place, which resulted 
in the burning of King Joe’s Town, and 
forcing him into a state of subjection. 

On the 9th of January, 1836, Thomas 
Buchanan, commissioner of the Young 


























Men’s Colonization Society of Pennsyl- 


é : y 
vania and New-York, anchored in Bassa | 


°° hes 
harbor in the brig “ Independence,” bring- | 
ing with him a timely and ample supply of 


goods, provisions, and munitions of war. 
These were hailed with much joy, inspir- 
ing new life and hopes among the settlers. 

Mr. Buchanan was the first man in Li- 
beria who had the courage to order a 
slave-ship from Bassa harbor. This oc- 
curred in August, 1836, when a Spanish 
slave-schooner of two hundred tons an- 
chored in the Ceve. Mr. Buchanan re- 
quested Mr. Benson to take a barge, with 
fifteen choice men, each armed with a 
cutlass and United States musket, and 
command him to leave. With difficulty, 
they pulled through the bar, being nearly 
swamped on it, and when within a quarter 
of a mile of the schooner, those on board, 
seeing such an unusual number of armed 
men making directly for them, the sails 
already hoisted for drying, there being a 
fine breeze, slipped cable, and stood out 
for sea. ‘The party from Bassa, however, 
proceeded to Fishtown, landed, and told 
the chiefs Grambo and Black Will, who 
had engaged to supply the vessel with 
slaves, what would be the result, if they 
allowed a slaver to establish a slave-facto- 
ry among them again. Mr. Benson un- 
derstanding much of their language, over- 
heard a conversation which passed be- 
tween Grambo and his followers, who 
were much incensed at the threats. They 
said, ** From that day’s expedition they 
were convinced they could no longer live 
contiguously with the settlers, pursue the 
slave traffic, and be on peaceful terms ; 
hence they were determined to extermin- 
ate them, or be exterminated themselves.” 

During the last nine months of Mr. 
Buchanan’s residence in Bassa, Mr. Ben- 
son lived with him, serving as secretary ; 
and after his return to the states he contin- 
ued as colonial store-keeper, not yet being 
of age. Dr. McDowell succeeded Mr. 
Juchanan in the ageney, which he held 
till August, 1837, when he was followed 
by Governor J. J. Matthias, who, with Dr. 
Johnson, arrived in the schooner “Charlotte 





Harper.”’ The same year Governor Matthi- | 


as succeeded in confederating Edina with 
He returned to the United States 
in May of the following year, leaving 


Bassa. 


Dr. Johnson in charge of the government. 
The inhabitants were soon involved in 
a general war with the natives, who were 
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determined, if possible, to exterminate the 
colonists. The first act of aggression was 
the foul and brutal murder of Governor 
Finley, in September, while traveling from 
Fishtown to Bassa under the guidance of 
the treacherous Fishmen. After murder- 
ing him, they robbed and threw the body 
into the sea; from whence it was washed 
to the beach, and found by the incensed 
settlers after a rigorous search. Messen- 
gers were immediately dispatched to the 
chiefs Grambo and Black Will to inform 
them of the fact, and a demand for the 
murderers to be given up, or for an inves- 
tigation to take place. No other satis- 
faction would they give, than that they 
knew nothing of the matter, but were dis- 
posed to talk about it. A day was ap- 
pointed ; and about sixty men and officers, 
accompanied by Dr. Johnson, proceeded 
down. When within four hundred yards 
of Black Will’s Town they were surprised 
and fired upon by the enemy concealed in 
ambush, wounding eight or ten men. Not 
prepared for such treachery, there was no 
alternative but to fight with the scanty 
supply of ammunition they had, and, if 
possible, to force their way and destroy 
the native towns, which they succeeded in 
accomplishing, both parties losing some 
men. On their return in the afternoon, 
the enemy in ambush the entire way 
poured upon them a most destructive fire, 
which could not be returned, as the am- 
munition was spent. This being per- 
ceived by the assailants, encouraged them 
to close upon them, approaching within 
ten feet and shooting down the men, 
pursuing them till they reached Bassa. 
Before the town could be placed in a state 
of defense, the outer houses were taken 
possession of, robbed, set on fire, and 
burnt to ashes, Mr. Benson’s being among 
the number. 

The settlers having now procured am- 
munition, and roused to desperation by the 
boldness of the Fishmen, rallied, and 
checked them for the night with a loss on 
both sides. Dr. Johnson was among the 
The night was spent by the 
troops in preparing for the morrow’s at- 
tack, which was renewed at ten o’clock, 
the enemy being reinforced to the number 
of fifteen hundred men; and raged till 
three o’clock, when they were finally re- 
The condition 
of Bassa was deplorable ; nearly all commu- 
nication was cut off, and no one able to give 


wounded. 


pulsed with a severe loss. 
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employment. The enemy, in the meantime, 
were making active preparations for an- 


other attack by uniting and 


concentrating 
in the vicinity all the native tribes, evi- 
de ntly with the design of crushing at one 
blow the little band. Matters continued 
thus till December, when a reinforcement 
of sixty-six men arriving from Monrovia, 
a general attack was made against the 
enemy. After a desperate resistance, in 
which the troops lost but few men, they 


In 


that engagement, the captain of the com- 


were successful in routing the enemy. 


pany of which Mr. Benson was first lieu- 
tenant, being wounded, the command de- 
volved on him, and he acquitted himselt 
in a soldierly manner. 

The 
were commanded by Major William L. 
Weaver. 


active 


entire forces on both occasions 


After this, there were no more 


hostilities, each party feeling at 
liberty to annoy and injure the other when 
In May, 1839, 


Governor Buchanan again arrived, unex- 


an opportunity presented. 


pectedly, in the “Saluda,” to the great 
joy and relief of the distressed settlers. He 
landed, was escorted by the military to the 
governor’s residence, amid the shouts of 


men, women, and children. Ina few days 


after his arrival consultation was held as 
to the best method of bringing about a 
speedy adjustment of difficulties, and a 
perfect restoration of peace ; when it was 
determined to send a positive message to 
the hostile chiefs for a negotiation. Mr. 
Armed with Gov- 
vernor Buchanan’s own pistols, he 


and important mission. 


ceeded about fifteen miles to the town of 
the Old 
Prince John, informed him of the govern- 


most powerful of the chiefs. 


or’s return, of his wish to investigate mat- 


ters, and to make an equitable adjustinent ; 
that he, with his associate chiefs, must 
meet him on a certain day at a designated 


place, and that, in case of treachery or 
failure to the appointment, they might ex- 
pect a renewal of hostilities, which would 


end only in their extermination. He re- 
turned next day via the Fishmen settle- 
ment, to de liver the same me ssage to the 


aud Black Will, and re- 


porte dto Governor Buchanan thata faithful 


notorious Grambo 


promise had been given to do as he de- 


manded. When the day of investigation 
arrived, they met according to promise, 


displaying, in the course of negotiation, as 


great natural abilities to conduct a case as | 
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their more civilized and enlightened oppo- 
nents. 

In March, 1838, Mr. Benson embraced 
religion, and united with the Methodist 
Church. In 1841 he 
licensed as a local preacher, and in 1853 


Iv piscopal was 
was ordained deacon in said Church by 
Bishop Scott. 

In 


the Colonial Council, which position he 


1842 he was chosen a member of 


| held until the independence of the colony 


in 1847. In 1848 he was appointed Judge 


| of the Court of Quarter Sessions and Ad- 


Tro- | 
P | 


miralty of Bassa County, and served in 
that capacity with great‘acceptance until 
his advancement to the vice-presidency 
of the Republic in May, 1853. At the 
biennial election held May 1, 1855, he 
was elevated 
est office 


countrymen. 


to the presidency, the high- 
in the gift of his appreciating 
He will 


dently predict, an excellent chief magis- 


make, we confi- 
trate, and reflect honor on himself and his 
race. 

We cannot better conclude this sketch 
of so interesting 2 character than by pre- 
senting the subjoined brief and eloqut nt 
letter, addressed to the writer by the Rev. 
R. R. Gurley, a gentleman well known 
to the world as long identified in move 
ments having for their object the diffusion 
of light, civilization, and the Christian re- 
ligion over all Africa: 


“T am happy to express the opinion I hay 


iccems vies atineted fox thin dendeuen | formed, as well from personal a quaintance a 
5 | from the general testimony of the good people 


L 


of Liberia, of the high character of Stephen A. 


Benson, the President elect of that Republi 
I have seldom seen a man more free from it 
perfections, or more adorned with virtues. You 





are aware that Mr. Benson is of purely African 


descent; but through his dark features beams 
a mind of great inte 


liigence, of stainless hou 





1] 


quick and delicate sensibilities, and nobl 
affections. From early childhood he has lived 
in Liberia; he has witnessed its changes and 
progress from the second or third year of it: 


existence; there he has been educated, and 


there unintcrruptedly lived. He 
about forty years of age. i 
itural, graceful, an 
improved. Ei 
We 
provements, he has 


is, 1 presun 


easy, n 
rnestly ens 
ll as commerce ° int 


d vul 





| 

portion of his time for m: d 
by the American Colonization Society, to the 
care and settlement of successive companies of 


emigrants, animated and sustained, in his dif 
ficult and unremitted labor 
and the power ¢ f 


nevolence. It is 


3, by his patriotism 
r-active | 


to over-esti 


an ardent and ey 
impossibl mate 
the value of these labors, or the pure and gener 


ous philanthropy tiat has inspired them. 
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“Mr. Benson’s house, when I visited Bassa 
Cove in 1849, was ever open to respected 
strangers as well as to his friends, and nothing 
could exceed the gentle but multiplied and un- 
ostentatious offices of kindness which attended 
and illustrated his hospitality. He is happy 
in a wife worthy of his affections, a daughter 
of Dr. James Moore, who emigrated many years 
ago from the city of Washington, and who, to 
the time of his death, not only discharged the 
duties of a physician, but was a zealous and 
useful preacher in the Methodist Church. 

“The office of judge in one of the high courts 
was filled ably for several years by Mr. Benson, 
yet, as a local preacher in the Methodist Church, 
he has been ready at all times to urge the par- 


' specimens for him. 


amount claims of Christianity as the main hope | 


of the Liberian Republic and the world. 

“T regret to hear, that during the late presi- 
dential election the evil passions of our nature 
have not been wholly quiescent, but they should 
now sleep. ‘The citizens of that favored repub- 
lic, so bright with hope for a long oppressed 
and afilicted race, should sustain, as with one 
heart, the constitution of their choice, and the 
man so worthy of their confidence, elevated by 
their free suffrages to the first office of the 
republic.” 


2 


THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 
pi few persons, even among those 
who delight in studying other branches 
of natural history, are acquainted with 
the wonders of the deep; and yet the va- 
rious phenomena and the inhabitants of 
the watery world are not only quite as 
well worthy our investigation as those of 
the dry land, but being less familiar, from 
coming under our personal observation 
less frequently, they present far greater 
novelty, and their variety is inexhaustible. 
A sea voyage affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the prosecution of this interest- 
ing but neglected study; we need not be 
afraid of exhausting it. More than three 
fifths of the surface of our globe are cov- 
ered by the ocean, and day after day we 
may turn over a fresh page of nature’s 


open volume, and find our interest in the | 


subject “ never-ending, still beginning.” 
Fishes, or, as they have been fancifully 
ealled, ‘ the birds of the sea,” occupy an 
important place in the animal kingdom. 
Their classification simple ; they are 
distinguished from other vertebrate ani- 
mals by their mode of respiration: they 
have gills instead of lungs, and they are 


is 





“| shall be delighted 
was the reply, “and will send 
you all I can catch, from a whale to a 
shrimp.” A very slight acquaintance with 
the subject would have shown him that 
neither of these are fish; and a little 
knowledge would not, in this case, have 
been so “dangerous a thing” it is 
sometimes supposed by the idle and igno- 
rant. 

The contrast and analogy between fishes 
and the aerial tribes are very curious and 
interesting. Both are fitted to move in 
a fluid medium, in an ocean of their own ; 
the bird swims in the air, as the fish may 
be said to fly in the water by the aid of 
similar, though not the same means. The 
feathers of one are analogous to the scales 
of the other; the wings to the pectoral 
fins, and the tail of both acts the part of a 
rudder. Many persons have thought that 
the movements of the aquatic animal are 
more graceful and elegant than those of 
the aérial, in consequence of the greater 
flexibility of its form and the number of 
its motive organs. Perhaps our own pre- 
dilections may be in favor of the feathered 
race, because we almost regard them as 
the friends of our childhood ; but undoubt- 
edly there is considerable grace and beauty 
in the agile movements of fishes, especially 
in their own pure element, which they 
rarely, though occasionally forsake. The 
proverbial expression, ‘a fish out of wa- 
ter,” gives a lively idea of a “ false posi- 
tion.” The instances in which it actually 
occurs are well worth our notice. Let us 
select some of the most remarkable. 

Dr. Hancock mentions a fish (the lori- 
caria) which creeps upon all-fours in the 
beds of rivers. This little finny quadruped 
has a very singular appearance, moving 
upon its four stilts, which are produced by 
a bony ray in front of its pectoral fins 
and of the next pair to them. The cal- 


, 


to do so,’ 


as 


| licthys, a Brazilian fish, walks, in this 


way, for miles, in search of water, when, 


| as often happens, the pool in which it lives 


is dried up. The climbing perch (Perca 


| scandens) not only creeps along the shore, 
but ascends trees, in search of the crusta- 


distinguished from the crustacea by having | 


no back-bone. 


I have heard a story of a person, who, | 


studying the natural history of fishes, 
wrote to a friend, asking him to collect 


| them 


cea upon which it feeds. It is found in 
Tranquebar. It must have some difficulty 
in ascending the fan-palms, if it were not 
provided with numerous little spines or 
thorns upon its fins, by means of which 
it suspends itself while climbing, using 
like hands. In addition to these 
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peculiarities, it has the power of folding 
up both dorsal and anal fins when not 
using them, and thus it literally puts its 
hands in its pockets ; for it deposits them 
in a cavity in its body, provided by nature | 
on purpose to receive them when they are 

not needed for progression. Nor are these | 
pockets, or troughs, peculiar to the climbing 
perch; the land crabs also possess them. 
With respect to the latter, anatomists were 
formerly puzzled to account for the fact 
of animals whose mode of respiration is 
by gills, being able to exist so long as they 
do out of the water, without injury to those 
organs ; but a French naturalist first, and 
afterward Milne 
cavity, or trough, in which a small quan- 
tity of water is kept in order to moisten 


Edwards, discovered a 


their gills occasionally. ‘The Gecarcinus 


uca, one species of this tribe, has more | 
than one pocket or vesicle for that pur- | 
pose ; another species, the orypode, 
has a different, but equally curious 
apparatus, a small spongy substance, 
by means of which the animal is 
supplied with the moisture required. 
The reason of this remarkable adap- 
tation is fraught with interest and 
it beautiful 
example of the unbroken order and 


instruction; and is a 
exquisite harmony which pervade all 
the works of the divine Author of 
Kirby remarks that 
God, when he created 


the universe. 
these tribes, 
“would not separate them from their 
kind by giving them a different mode 
of respiration, but provided this com- 
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pensating contrivance to fit 
them for the circumstances in 
which he decreed to place 
them.” 

The Perea scandens is not 
the only kind of fish which as- 
cends trees in search of food. 
Several species are found in 
the Polynesian Islands, climb- 
ing the cocoa-palms ; the most 
remarkable of them is a kind 
of lobster of gifantie size, and 
of strength sufficient to open 
the cocoa-nuts, upon which it 
chiefly subsists. 

Nor are these the only in- 
stances of the inhabitants of 
the waters forsaking their na- 
tive element. Several varie- 
ties of fish in the Indian Ocean, 
and in the Mediterranean, are 


| adapted for a short flight, and these pecu- 


liarities of habit and movement are highly 
interesting, even were they devoid of 
gracefulness ; for they are examples of a 
contrivance which displays the goodness 


| of the Creator, in furnishing them with 


the means of providing for themselves 
amid the difficulties that 
may fall to their lot. 

It has been asserted that fish are quite 


accidents and 


| deaf ; but though they have no external 


organ of hearing, they are by no means 
deficient in this sense ; and their faculty 
of smelling is so wonderful, that they are 
guided by it through storm and darkness 
and directed to their prey, or warned to 
escape from their enemies, at an immense 
this 
much the most acute of their senses, that 
he calls it their “ most valuable eye.” 
Fishes have the character of being re- 


distance. Lacepede considers so 
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markably stupid, and yet they are not 
wholly incapable of instruction. In many 
parts of Germany, the trout, carp, and 
tench are summoned to their food by the 
sound of a bell ; and in the gardens of the 


Tuileries some fish were kept for more | 


than a century, which would come when 
they were called by their names. Neither 
are they as wholly deficient in parental 
instinct as has generally been supposed. 
Two species of fish in Brazil, one the eal- 
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licthys before mentioned, the other called | 


doras. construct actual nests, the former 
of grass, the latter of leaves, in which 
they deposit their eggs, covering them very 


carefully. They live in pairs, and, like 


birds, watch and defend their nests by | 
turns, till their young are hatched and able | 
| gill, with an inscription stating that it had 
| been put there in 1487, two hundred and 
| sixty-seven years before, by order of the 


to take care of themselves. 
A similar instinet is exhibited by a fish 
resembling the turbot, Osphromenus olfax, 
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which is kept for food in ponds in the 
Mauritius. After making their nest, and 
laying their eggs, the male and female 
hatch and watch their infant offspring by 
turns. 

The quiet and seclusion of a pond, or 
some such retreat, are indispensable to the 
development of this parental instinct, and, 
accordingly, the inhabitants of the great 
world of waters exhibit no traces of it. 

The longevity of fish is another remark- 
able circumstance, considered with regard 
to their constant exposure to injury, and 
the soft, defenseless nature of their con- 
formation. 

In the year 1754, an old pike was taken 
in a pond belonging to the castle of 
Kaiserslantern, which had a ring in its 





THE SHARK. 


Emperor Frederic II. It weighed three 
hundred and fifty pounds. 
predaceous and remorseless habits of this 


| 


Knowing the | 


fresh-water shark, we may feel assured it | 
was a monster of rapacity, and no doubt 


the scourge and terror of the pond in 
which it reigned as tyrant. 
of such relentless destroyers is, however, 


The existence 


of absolute necessity, to check the redun- | 
dant increase of the finny tribes; for the 


cod alone produces more than nine millions | 


of eggs in the year; and if neither man | 
nor shark made it their food, the sea would | 
. ° . ! 
ina short time contain nothing but cod- 


fish. It has, therefore, been wisely or- 
dained that the larger species should 
swallow the small fry by hundreds at a 
time ; they, in turn, feed upon their mi- 
nuter brethren, and even the herbivorous 
ones breakfast upon the eggs of fishes. 


The adaptation of fishes to the cireum- 
stances in which they are placed, affords 
a most interesting subject of inquiry ; their 
varieties of form appear inexhaustible, 
and it is thought that the sea contains the 
analogues of almost every aerial or ter- 
restrial race. ‘The monsters of the deep 
are undoubtedly more gigantic and gro- 
tesque than any of their representatives on 
the land. Among the former, the whale, 
though not a fish, claims preeminence as 
regards magnitude. Its value and usetul- 
ness, in a commercial point of view, are 
so well known, that we are apt to forget 
how wonderful it is, that even the huge 
leviathan should be subservient to man, 
ministering in various ways to his comfort 
and luxury. 

Among marine giants, we must not over- 
look the sun-fish, or mola, with its enor- 
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mous phosphorescent carcass, shin- 
ing with a brightness like the reflec- 
tion of the moon in the water, and 
measuring twenty-five feet in length. 
Imagine a party of them (they gen- 
erally travel five or six together) on 
a dark moonless night, frightening 
the rest of the fish, scaring the su- 
perstitious sailor, and astonishing 
even the veteran naturalist who has 
left off being surprised at anything. 

Next in bulk comes the “ requin,” 
which is thought to be identical with 
the carcharias of the Greeks, mis- 
translated the “ whale” in the his- 
tory of Jonah. 

The next in size is the “ Squalus 
maximus,” sometimes than 
forty feet in length, to say nothing 
of the enormous ray-fish, one of 


more 


which, taken at Barbadoes, required seven 
pairs of oxen to draw it on shore. 

The the 
naturalists deseribe it as frightful. 


sea-devil, and 
But 


all these are “ gentle monsters” compared 


sailors eall it 


with the horrible and terrific octopods, the 
hideousness of which far surpasses any- 


thing that imagination could have pictured, | 


and which one would be sorry to meet by 
moonlight, or ina dark night, in the Medi- 
terranean. 

But if we are tired of considering mere 
bulk and deformity, let us turn for variety 





PEARLY 


OYSTER, 


to the 
beautiful tribe of shells, to the pearl oys- 


to the “treasures of the deep,” 


ters, the corallines, the sea-flowers, and 
the which the 
gregarious fishes graze like land animals 


ocean-beds of weeds on 


in their pastures. Let us contemplate the 
connecting links between animal and vege- 
table life; let the electric 
fishes, from the torpedo and gymnotus 


us consider 
down to the aquatie stars which beautify 
the nights of tropical climates ; let us ad- 
mire the migratory instinct, which, at their 
appointed seasons, collects such vast num- 
bers of edible fish, and brings them within 
the reach of man, for his food or conven- 
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THE 


SUN FISH. 


lence; we shall then begin to have some 
idea how inexhaustible is the interest of 
the subject ; and, when we consider how 
wonderful are the works of the Almighty 
Creator, shall be constrained to exclaim, 
“i hast 
| the earth is full of thy riches ;” 


thou made them all: 
to which 


wisdom 


we well may add, “ So is the great and 


} 
| “ss 
| wide sea also! 


- - <-> / . — 


THE WILLOW. 


| * Tongues in treesa—books in the running brooks.’,—SmaKspuare. 


| Tue Willow grows beside the River, 
| And the boughs hang o’er its flow, 
Till the green leaves, as they quiver, 
Kiss the waves that run below. 
The River whispers to the Willow 
With a sad, mysterious tone, 
As the bubbles of each billow 
Gurgling break on bank and stone, 
What saith the River as it glistens 
In the sun-glints through the tree, 
While the bough stoops down and listens 
To its plaintive melody ? 
“Like my waters, life is flying— 
Brightest joys have shortest stay— 
As my waves speed onward sighing, 
With thy kisses far away : 
“Human hopes are like the bubbles 
Swoln and glittering on my tide, 
Till the rocks, like earthly troubies, 
Meet and wreck them as the y glide.” 
High o’er Willow, high o’er River, 
Soars a Lark in airy rings, 
While his voice trills to the quiver 
Of his sun-illumined wings. 





And the ether-vault is riven 
With his glad song, as he flies— 
“Seek, like me, thy joys in heaven, 
And thy hopes within the skies,” 
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UNCLE JERRY’S GHOST. 
[coNCLUDED. ] 
 puciegad dream, as the reader may 
b suppose, tended somewhat to confirm 
me in the truth of the revelation I had re- 
Taken in connection with those 
of my wife and my little daughter, I con- 
fess it troubled me. 
dollars especially seemed to indicate truth- 


ceived. 
The twenty thousand 


fulness on the part of the raps I had heard. 
The journey by electric telegraph was 
also, to say the least, a wonderful coinci- 
And yet I had doubts. 
thing more than all this was necessary to 


dence. Some- 
dispel my skepticism. 
unfortunately if the reader prefers, while 
reading the morning paper my eye fell 


fortunately, or 


upon the advertisement of Madame Cara- 
boni, the seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter. She professed to read the fu- 
ture ; to tell whom the applicant would 
marry, and even to show the face of the 
intended wife or husband. Of eourse, 
being married, | eared nothing about her 
skill in this line. She added, also, that 
she had power to foretell all matters rela- 
tive to deaths and pecuniary speculations, 
assuring the reader that many persons had 
made fortunes by attending to her prog- 
nostications. 

Now, said I, am I such a fool as to put 
any faith in the skill of this miserable im- 
To think of visiting sucha hag! 
[ will not do it. And yet I might call 
upon her just on the edge of the evening. 


postor ? 


She promises the most profound secresy. 
Who will be the wiser for my visit? On 
an ordinary occasion, of course, I would 
not go a step out of my way to gain all 
the knowledge that Madame Caraboni 
pretends to possess. But now, with my 
mind distracted between faith and unbe- 
lief, on a subject that so nearly concerns 
my own interests and those of my family, 
ought I not to avail myself of everything 
in my power to produce conviction one 
But I will not dwell 
upon the logic or the sophistry that danced 


way or the other? 


UNCLE JERRY’S GHOST. 





| years and four months. 





through my brain all that day, and pre- | 


vented me from attending properly to any 
business. 
how contemptibly mean I felt when, hav- 
ing paid my dollar, I was shown into the 
room of this pretended revealer of secrets. 
I was satisfied before I went that she was 


Nor need I attempt to describe | 


an impostor, and all that she told me con- | 
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firmed that opinion. The reader shall 
judge. 

After a few minutes of apparent con- 
black tom-eat, 
which sat upon a high chair by her side, 


versation with a large 
and while shuffling and cutting a greasy 
pack of cards, she muttered in what was 
Freneh, but which | 
will not attempt to imitate : 


meant for broken 


Vife dead; 
let me see, three, four years, or else three 
Wanting another 
Yes—nine of diamonds 


“ Yes, yes, a widower ! 


partner. Rich? 
—very rich.” 
I asked, 


at the absurdity of the 


“How much is she worth 2?” 
rather amused 
revelation. 

‘“ How much? 


Let me see. Clubs, 


houses; seven of spades, Jack too, ten 


thousand, twenty thousand dollars!” 
This startled me; but in a moment I 
regained my composure, and asked : 
“Ts that all? Only twenty thousand ?” 
“ Let me see; let me see,” she replied. 


“More? Yes. Maybe more. Maybe 
twice as much. Soon, too. Hearts, 
hearts, hearts. In a few weeks. Less 


than a month. Happy man, happy man!” 

There was much more gibberish of the 
same sort; but I have told all that is ma- 
terial, and I went home profoundly im- 
pressed with the idea that I had been 
humbugeed. 

At our tea-table I found that 
troublesome fellow, Sykes, or, as he styles 
himself, 'T’. Jefferson Sykes. 
of course, that 


10St 


| supposed, 
he had come to borrow 
money, or to ask my assistance in getting 
out of some scrape, or te give him a note 
of recommendation for some vacant office, 
one or other of these objects being the 
usual inducement for favoring us with his 
presence at the tea-table. Sykes is one 
of that class of men with which I suppose 
My wife called 
She never liked him; 
nor did I, for that matter ; but he stuck to 
me like a leech. I had frequently said 
things which ought to have offended him, 
but without effecting that object, and he 
persisted in regarding me as the best 
friend he had in the world. 

* Well,” said I, “ Sykes, what’s wrong 


everybody is familiar. 
him a hanger on. 


now ?” 
* Q, nothing wrong now ; all right, right 


as a trivet. I thought I would just drop 
in and see if I could do anything for you 


my line.” 
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“Your line?” said I, laughing; “* and | 
what may that be 2?” 

With great complacency Sykes ex- 
plained himself. Without any assistance 
from me, and, indeed, without my knowl- | 
edge, he had obtained a situation likely to 
afford him a competent support. He was 
an agent for a newly-started Life Insur- 
ance Company, and received a per cent- 
age on the business which he brought into 
the concern. I am thus particular in this 
part of my narrative, not only because 
it, but 


of the most villainous schemes 


Sykes has an important part in 


because one 
that ever haunted any man’s brain now | 


began to torture me. This was to effect 


an insurance on the life of my uncle Jerry. 
And why not? Is there anything wrong 
in it?) Something seemed to answer my 
question in the affirmative. Jerry is dead, 
and you know it. The company is igno- 
rant of that fact, or, of course, they would 
not But 
then I do not know that my uncle is dead. 
I do not believe he Do 12 

The company, Sykes said, would insure | 
the life of 
where else, if they were satisfied he was 


insure for you on any terms. 


1s. 


any man in Alabama, or any- 


living at the latest dates—for any length 
of time, and for any amount as high as— 


he was not quite sure on that point, but 
he thought for a figure as high as twenty 


' 


thousand dollars 

What did Madame Carabonisay? Was 
it not that | should come into the posses- 
sion of twenty thousand dollars in Jess 
than a month, and that I might make it 
twice as much if I pleased? Something 
like that, I think: but 


told me such absurdities about my being 


then she had also 


a widower in search of a second wife that 
I could not help thinking of the little law- 
Latin with which | was acquainted, falsa | 
in uno, falsa in omnibus. But then could 
this maxim be applied toa case of this 


kind ? 


sonable 


Was it not the province of a rea- | 
to might be 
2 Now 


here was apparently a plan by which, ad- 


man separate what 


true from what was palpably false 


mitting that the raps had told the truth, ] 
might come into possession of forty thou- | 
sand dollars, and this, too, by a very small 
outlay, in the shape of a premium to the 
Why not risk it? 
The original sum said to be mine by my 


insurance colnpany. 
uncle’s will began to appear paltry in my 
eyes. It was only one half of what it 
might be. 


And then was it just to my | there is no harm in knowing it. 


family to throw away such a magnificent 
sum, or, What amounted to about the same 
thing, such a chance for securing it ? 
These thoughts tortured me, but, like a 
guilty thing, I kept them to myself, and 


| even after Sykes had gone, and my wife 


and I were alone, I had not the courage to 
say anything to her upon the subject. 
The plain fact is, that, after all, I allowed 
my skepticism and my natural propensity 
to doubt so far to prevail, that I was even 
yet not more than half convinced that my 
uncle had really gone inio the interior. 
I use that phrase because it had now be- 
come quite familiar. Of course, the mon- 
ey I was to receive as Jerry’s heir did 
not appear to me quite as really my own 
as if it had been on deposit in the bank to 
my credit. 

Karly the next morning, in accordance 
with a determination which ] had formed 
during the night, I called at the tele- 
graph office in Wall-street, and found 
the obliging operator able, as he said, to 
send a dispatch to New-Orleans. It was 
simply an address to the landlord of the 
hotel at which my uncle, at the date of his 
last I inquired, 
“Ts he there ? 
his health ?” 

The telegraphic communication between 
this city and 
direct as it now is, and it was five o’clock 


letter, made his home. 


and what is the state of 


New-Orleans was not as 


in the afternoon before I received a reply. 
But O, what tormenting hours were those 
of that weary day! I will not trouble the 
reader with the perplexities in which my 
They 
settled down in a wicked question, which 


mind was entangled as in a net. 


haunted me a thousandfold worse than I 
ever supposed could be done by a real 
specter ora palpable ghost, for those were 
things the appearance of which I stub- 
bornly refused to believe in. The ques- 
Do I, or do I not wish that 
the revelation made to me may be true? 
Aim I so far lost to all natural affection, 
to all that is good, as to hope that my kind 
old uncle, my best and dearest friend, who 


tion was this: 


put me into business, who has loaned me 
money without asking interest—do J, do 
I hope that he 1s dead ? 

Merciful Heaven! I cried at length, no! 
I trust Jerry is alive, and will live many 
years. And as for his money—perish the 
thought that—but it would certainly be a 
great help to me, and if he is dead, why 
But here, 














again, my perverse disposition showed 
itself, and I exclaimed, * ‘The whole thing 
is a delusion and a sham. 
and well, and [ shall have a dispatch from 
I will ex- 
pose these wretched rappers and denounce 


him assuring me of the fact. 


them as impostors.” 

Thus the hours of the day passed on. 
Just as the clock was striking five, and I 
was about to return to my home, the long- 
expected dispatch from New-Orleans was 
put into my hands. I did not hastily tear 


it open. I laid it on my desk and looked 
at it. I was alone in my office. ‘There 
was a cold sweat upon my brow. My 


fancy conjured the dispatch, in its yellow 
envelope, into a fearful thing. It seemed 
to me to have a supernatural appearance. 
The fact is, if | must own the truth, I felt 
afraid to open it. But I could not tell 
why. I reasoned with myself; but, like 
Milton’s devils, the more ] reasoned the 
more | found myself 


“In wandering mazes lost.” 


* Pooh!” I exclaimed at length, “I am 
a fool!” 
and read as follows: 


[ tore open the sealed envelope, 


New-Orveang, 2-15 P.M. 


L ft here six weeks. Sick. tid his bill. Said 
to Alabama. <A small valise. Trunk here.” 
What now? Is Jerry dead, or is he 


not? That he had left New-Orleans | 
could not doubt, nor that he was sick, or 
sick. 
That means, Jerry said he 
there. Of How 
natural all this to an unprejudiced mind! 


at least that he had been 
Alabama. 
was going course. 
and so far as circumstantial evidence can 
go, how does it corroborate the truth of 
the revelation made by the rappers! And 
yet, strange as it may seem, I still had 
doubts. All this might very well be, and 
my uncle be still in the land of the living. 
‘Of course,” said I to myself, ‘ a coinci- 
dence.”’ Nothing more. At this moment, 
softly and unannounced, as was his cus- 
tom, Sykes popped into the office. 

** Well,” said he, “have you made up 
your mind about your uncle ?” 

**My uncle?) What do you mean?” 

“Insuring his life, you know. Our 
folks will do it. One and a half per cent. 
Twenty thousand dollars, if you like!” 

O how guilty did I feel! If I had ac- 
tually been instrumental in bringing about 
Jerry’s death, and had purposely deceived 


Jerry is alive | 


Said to | 


UNCLE JERRY’S GHOST. 


| 
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and cheated the insurance company, I 
question if I should have felt worse. 

“JT never had any intention to insure 
my uncle’s life,” I cried, in a tone that was 
intended to terrify, but which seemed to 
have quite a contrary effect, for Sykes 
laughed, and his laugh is one of the most 
disagreeable you ever heard. It sounded 
then more hideous than the howl of a 
hyena. 

‘“ Ha! ha! ha! 


That’s a good one. 


You didn’t, hey? 
I’d like to know 
how I came to ask our president about it, 
and why he consulted the finance com- 
mittee, if you didn’t tell me to inquire 
about it? Ha! ha!” 

This was terrible! The president of 
that company was a man for whom | had 
a high respect, and in the Board of Di- 
rectors were two gentlemen with whom 
I was personally acquainted. There was 
no knowing what Sykes had said to them, 
or what arguments he had used to induce 
them to take this risk. 
passed through my mind, shaping them- 
selves into a prison, myself the inmate, 


Horrible thoughis 


my character blasted, my name in all the 
my family ruined, Iiliza Jane 
heart-broken, my dear children disgraced, 
and ashamed of their father. 
it will all come out that I knew of my 
uncle’s death when I sent Sykes upon 
A fraud, a palpa- 
ble cheat, the case clear as noon-day, the 
verdict of the jury unanimous without 
their The 


papers, 


Of course 


this damnable errand. 


leaving seats. sentence—O 
horror! 

All these thoughts whirled through my 
brain in far less time than it has taken me 
I felt as if 1 should faint, 
but, screwing myself up by a desperate 
effort, 

* Sykes,” said I, ‘ you are an imperti- 
nent fool. I had a little conversation 
with you, and may have mentioned the 
name of my uncle, but—” and I paused, not 
knowing exactly what else to say. 


to record them. 


** Well, that’s too good,” replied Sykes, 
his laugh now subsiding to a chuckle, 
which sounded even more fiendish than his 


loud guffaw. ‘“ That is too good. But 
no matter. There’s no harm done. 1] 
thought I was doing you a favor. I had 


hard work to persuade them to agree to 
do your confounded old uncle, and now I 
am a fool for my pains, am I ?” 

I succeeded, at length, in pacifying the 
fellow, and compelled him to own that he 
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must have misunderstood me. 
give him the amount of the 
he would if the 
insurance had been effected; but he re- 
fused it 
refuse a five dollar bill before ; but that’s 
What | get at 

eurl that 


indeed, to 


commission have made 


stoutly. I never knew him to 


no matter. want to 


1S 


inother coincidence 


us 


very 


happened the same night. 


This was a revelation made in a eircle 


held in another part of the city, for | now 


these meetings whenever an op- 


‘tunity offered. On the whole, this was 


sh and unprofitable gathering. 


pol inl 
L very 


Lhe me 


n s 


ot 


dium was a raw hand at the busi- 


or else the spirits were very per- 


verse. No one of us obtained any satis- 


faction. ‘The raps came, indeed, but in 


such a helter-skelter way that it was im- 


possible to translate them into decent 


Enelish. 


and assured us that such things did not 


The lady made many apologies, 
often oceur. She would return our money 


if we wished. Ono! ofcourse not. We 
It was not her fault. 


searcely left 


were too polite. 
I had 


way 


her house, on my 
it occurred to me that, 


after all, I had been rash in reaching the 


home, when 


conclusion that the spirits had revealed 
nothing of importance. I will state the 
fact just as it was, and let the reader 
judge. ‘The question I had_ proposed, 


mentally, was this 

** Who is my best friend on earth 2?” 

| forgot to mention that on this ocea- 
sion all our questions were proposed men- 
tally, it not being necessary, the medium 


I had 


previously asked all conceivable questions 


said, to speak, or even write them. 
about the one thing uppermost in my mind, 
the death of Jerry and the twenty thou- 
but, as before observed, had 
Now 
to 
keep my mind intently fixed upon the 


sand dollars, 


received no satisfactory response, 


I asked, and, as directed, endeavored 
question : 

“Who is my best friend on earth?” 
the 


Of course answer ought to have 


been, as the reader very well knows, 
Kliza Jane. For that I was prepared ; 
but it did not come, and instead of it, these 


three unmeaning letters, te j. s. 

** Like all the rest,” said I, “it means 
nothing.”” Some one else then engaged 
the attention of the circle, and not until J 
had left the house did it occur to me that 
these letters were the initials of T. Jeffer- 


son Sykes! Curious, wasn’t it? 


I offered, | 


| to induce me to 


| 


anxlous 
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Of course I returned immediately, had 
another interview with the medium, and 
asked if she could recall that spirit. 

Well, no; she thought not. ‘The influ- 
ence was gone, and for her part she be- 
lieved those who were present that night 
must all have been lying spirits. 

I thought this very likely, and yet I was 
exceedingly anxious to be satisfied whether 
even a lying spirit would insist upon it 
that Sykes was my best earthly friend. 

[ felt a little ashamed of myself when 
my suspicious nature so far prevailed as 

withhold from the lady 
the name to which I supposed the spirit 
She kindly yielded 


to my entreaties, and endeavored to put 


referred by his te je % 


me in communication with the spirit-world, 
At length we 
They 


evidently meant nothing, or if they had a 


but, for a long time, in vain. 
had a few raps, faint and indistinct. 


meaning, it was beyond our comprehen- 
$10n. 

“ Keep your mind steadily fixed on your 
question,” said the lady. 

I tried, with all my might, to do so, and 
to some extent succeeded. My question 
was the same as before, 

* Who 1s my best fru nd on earth 2?” 

The answer was not very clear, but we 
thought the raps indicated s. ne Ss. 

“* Will the spirit ple ase to re peat ?” 

“ Yes!” 


question, and now there was no mistake ; 


I kept my thoughts upon the 


the answer WAS Se Me Se 
I was puzzled. ‘I know no one with 

those initials,” I said. 

‘**'Think,” said the lady, apparently as 

as | was myself. But it was of 

no use, and so we gave it up, the medium 

observing, as I left, that doubtless we had 


Med- 


way 


been imposed upon by evil spirits. 


itating upon these letters on my 


| homeward, and just as | reached the spot 


where | stopped before, the whole truth 


| flashed upon me like a spark of electricity. 


They are the last letters in the three 
had 


Strange, 


names Thomas Jefferson Sykes! I 
had te je Se. and NOW Se Ne Se 


wasn’t it? And yet in what way Sykes 


could be my best earthly friend puzzled 


| me. 


Could it be an intimation to take his 
advice, and effect an insurance upon the 
life of uncle Jerry? That would put me 
in possession of twenty thousand dollars 
if—my uncle was really dead ; and I cer- 
tainly knew no other friend from whom I 
could expect anything like that amount. 
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But is my uncle dead? 
the great question. 
firmation on that point. The next day I 
had it. I had been informed of another 
spiritual circle, said to be of a far higher 
grade than any I had been in the habit of 
attending. 
o’clock in the afternoon. i was, I sup- 
pose, an entire stranger; but found no 
difficulty in gaining admittance. Every- 
thing was conducted with the greatest de- 
The shutters were 
the gas lighted. A learned judge, whom 
I had seen on the bench of one of our 


corum. 


criminal courts, was there, an editor of a 
daily paper, a physician, at least so I sup- 
posed, for they called him doctor, and a 
pale-faced man with green spectacles and 
a white cravat. 
i strong-minded female in a close-fitting 
merino dress. She was the medium. 

I will not weary the reader with a mi- 
nute account of what transpired that even- 
The with the 


in gentleman 


There was also present | 


_ 
Ay, that is | 
I wanted more con- | 


They met by daylight at three | 


closed and | 


green | 


spectacles had, as he declared, a most in- 


teresting revelation from Swedenborg. I 
1 


paid little attention to it. 
the cele stials, the love, and the 
occult idiosyncrasies had nothing attract- 


divine 


The arcana of | 


ve for me in the mood in which I then | 


was. 
troduced by the judge, was more interest- 
ing. 
Gabriel, whereat the 


judge appeared 


The subject of guardian angels, in- | 


Ifis guardian, the spirit said, was | 


highly pleased, as, indeed, he had a right | 


to be. The editor, who, by the twinkle 
of his eye, I fancied was not strong in the 
faith, but in this I may be mistaken, in- 
quired who, in the spirit-land, took charge 
of him. He was told, Benjamin Frank- 


lin. 


My turn came at length. 


* Will the spirit tell us the name of this | 


gentleman’s guardian angel 2” 


* Certain- 
ly; the spirit will do that with great 
pleasure,” was the natural interpretation 
of the ready responsive raps. 

Now I determined to fix my mind in- 
tently on some ancient worthy. I had 
read somewhere that the raps only indi- 
cated what was already in the inquirer’s 
mind; and having recently been reading 


Fox’s Book of Martyrs, I recalled the | 


name of Jerome of Prague. I pictured 


in my mind that venerable saint and his | 


Of course I was not at 
all surprised when the raps indicated the 


cruel sufferings. 


letters jeeore; but judge of my astonish- 
ment when they continued thus, e.m.ieash. 


“ Ah! very good,” said the gentleman 
with the green spectacles. ‘“ The weep- 
ing prophet! and pray ask, who may be 
1 know not what reply was given 
I was thinking of some- 


mine 2?” 
to his question. 
thing else. It was not about the ancient 
Jewish prophet ; you may be sure of that. 
“ Please to ask,’ I ventured to say, when 
there was a little pause, “ how long Jere- 
miah has been my guardian angel.” 

On all hands this was declared to be an 
irrelevant question. ‘The general senti- 
ment was, that the weeping prophet had, 
of course, always held that office ; at least 
ever since I came into the world. But I 
insisted; and at length the medium, to 
oblige me, although, as she said, at the 
hazard of offending the spirit, asked, 

“How long has Jeremiah been this gen- 
tleman’s guardian angel 2” 

The answer was prompt, in letters of 
the alphabet, thus, f.o.r.tey.f-ievee. 

“ Forty-five what?” I asked. 

This produced a laugh all around the 
l’orty-five years, of course, was 
“* that, if I mis- 
“is about your 


table. 
the general response ; and 
take not,” said the judge, 
age.” I owned that I was forty-five on 
my last birth-day, which confirmed the 
gentlemen present in the fact that we had 
been dealing with a veritable spiritual in- 
telligence, and that it must be a druthful 
spirit. I said nothing, but I was almost 
bursting with the terrible fact that it was 
just forty-five HouRs since my uncle Jere- 
miah, according to his own statement, if 
it was his, had left the state of Alabama 
for the circles of the interior. 

The 
vas in doubt as to the truth of this reve- 
I left the house, perplexe d, sad, 
unhappy. I slept very little that night. 
My blessed wife began to be uneasy about 
My appetite failed. 
All sorts of books, and 


reader will infer that even yet l 


lation. 


me. My business 
was neglected. 
pamphlets, and periodicals, bearing upon 
the one great subject, were devoured greed- 
ily. 
it was I, with my terrible secret. 


If there ever was a miserable wretch 
But | 
cannot analyze my feelings. At one time 
I felt sure of Jerry’s death, and had almost 
entered into a speculation which would 
require twenty thousand dollars within a 
month. I had taken the pen into my hand 
to sign the paper, but dropped it as my 
skepticism whispered, ‘“ Perhaps he is not 
dead ; and if he is, perhaps I may not come 
into possession of the money.” 
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At acircle some- 
where almost every night, but no new 


Thus a week passed. 


revelations of any consequence, and not 
that seemed to militate against the 
truth of those I had already received. 


one 


“A letter from your uncle,” said my 
clerk, who knew his hand-writing well, 
and he laid the document upon my desk. 
[ tore it open. It was dated, Wetumpka. 
Was I surprised? No. I think I should 
have been more surprised if it had been 
But when? 


dated anywhere else. 


vember 15th. ‘'Thatis,” said I to myself, 
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No- | 


“just five days before he went into the | 


spirit world.” I need not copy the letter 


here. He had been sick, was now con- 


valescent, intended to start for New-York | 


on the twenty-first. Had been lucky in 


his cotton speculations. Was worth, he 


i 
thought, when all his debts were paid, 
twenty thousand dollars. But not a word 
about making me his heir. Of course not. 
He did not expect to die so soon. 

My cogitations thenceforth I must leave 


the reader to imagine, only adding, that 


if there ever was such a thing as a haunted | 


man, it was [. 


That evening, on my way home, I ree 


solved to call upon my old friend and 
quondam ghost-believer, Smith. He had 
had a relapse of his sickness, and was 


supposed at one time to be dying, but had 


strangely recovered. 
up, and apparently very happy. I resolved 
I Was he able to 
listen to strange developments from the 
He would like to hear, 
hear me patiently to the end. 


to unbosom myself fully. 


interior? © yes. 
and he did 
He did not interrupt me by asking a single 
question, and when I had finished, 

‘* All moonshine.” said he, ** gas, hum- 
Y ee 
through this 
But 1° 
It 


means that I was first 


1@ continued, * L’ve 
farce. I 
m cured.” 


bug, delusion 
all 
hook. 


you astonish me. 


know 
“Why, 
was through 


been 
like a 
your 


induced to visit a 


I found him sitting | 


it 


circle. I thought you were a confirmed 

believer.” 
*So [| was once.” said he, *“ but it’s 

over, all over, thank Hleaven! In this last 


sickness I was too near the borders of the 
better land, on the banks of the cold river, 


d. This 


. man when he gets down there. 


my friet miserable creed don’t 
stand by 


All thi 


having no better employment than shaking 


twaddle about incorporeal spirits 


gy at letters of the 


tables and rappin 


all 


alpha- 


bet—why, it vanishes like a 


morning 





mist when you get near that hour of dread 
realities. It passes away like the stories of 
our childhood about fairies, and giants, and 
the tricks of conjurors. Moonshine, all!” 

Nothing, in all my experience, aston- 
ished me more than this sudden revolution 
in the sentiments of my friend. 
certainly but little more than a fortnight 


It was 


since he had been an attentive, and doubt- 
True, 
he had been sick since, very sick; but 


less a believing member of a cirele. 


now it actually seemed as if the man had 
lost his identity. 

“Then,” said I, “ you do not believe 
that my uncle is dead ?” 

“| know nothing about it,’ 


, 


was his re- 
ply, “‘ and, of course, have no belief upon 
I cer- 
tainly do not believe it any the more be- 


the subject one way or the other. 


cause of the raps of which you tell me.” 

** But,” said I, “it seems very reason- 
able, or, at any rate, there is no improba- 
bility in the supposition, that the spirits 
of the departed may be permitted to visit 
their friends in this world ?” 

* Not at all, if the great and good Being, 
our heavenly Father, permits them so to 
He all all 
But,” said he, and his eye kindled with 
emotion, “ He is too wise and to 
send good spirits on such silly errands, 


do. has power in worlds. 


rood 


and He will not permit the wicked, rest 
assured of this, to wander about our world 
playing fantastic tricks, and robbing men 
the truth and all- 
Now 


if your uncle be dead, which I admit 


of their confidence in 
sufficiency of his own revelation. 
is 
possible, and if he died believing in Jesus 
—why he is with Jesus, ineffably happy. 
Last Wednesday I thought I should be 
there before sundown; and O, it 


was a 


glorious thought! I ¢asted what the apos- 
tle calls the powers of the world to come. 
If your uncle is there, he rests from his 
labors, and no fruitless embassy to this 
other, shall ever mar his 


Why, the 
thought that a blood-washed spirit may be 


world, or 


any 
unalloyed and perfect bliss. 


summoned from the throne of the Lamb, 
and made to give raps upon a table because 
invoked by a medium, who pockets fifty 
cents or a dollar a head from the gaping 
fools who gather around her, is in itself 
perfectly preposterous.” 

Smith was tremulous with emotion. I 
confess I trembled also. 

* But,” said I, “if my uncle died with- 
out faith in Christ?” 
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“Ah! then his destiny is sealed; the 
Saviour has been just as explicit in this 
case as in the other. Where is the rich 
man, of whom he speaks? What is meant 
by those terrible words of the apostle rela- 
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| was now seven o’clock, the hour appointed 


tive to the destiny of Judas—that he might | 


go to hts own place? But these are awful 
thoughts. Let us not dwell upon them. 
He will do all things well. Your own 
common sense ought to assure you, that 
it would not be well for him to allow lost 
spirits to come from thetr prison house at 
the beck of every silly woman who sets 
herself up for a medium.” 


for the meeting of a very select circle. I 
had promised to be there. Something 
seemed to impress my mind with the be- 
lief that this night would give me certainty 
on the one great subject. Perhaps it was 
the fact that, on the night previous, we 


| had had some very startling revelations 


All this, and much more to the same | 
purpose, was said in a calm and delib- | 


erate tone. 
Smith’s eloquence, and at the revolution 
in his whole tone and manner, will give 
but a faint idea of the truth. 
fectly dumb-founded. I had not a word 
to say. It appeared as if he and I had 
changed places. 
the credulous believer in every ghost story, 
and I was the of 
skeptics. 


stoutest unbelieving 


But now— 


To say I was astonished at | 


I was per- | 


A month since he was | 


A | 
Just at this moment who should make 


his appearance but Sykes, the man of all 
others that. at this juncture, I had the least 
desire to see. In fact, | wished him in 
California, or anywhere else. His en- 
trance made but little interruption, and I 
tried to change the subject, but in vain. 
Smith continued : 

“It may be true that Sykes here is your 
best earthly friend’—-Sykes pricked up 
his ears—‘and it may be true, as the 
rappers have declared, that your uncle is 
dead.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Sykes, “dead, hey?” 
Then leering upon me with his glassy 
gray eye, “ How you missed it, didn’t 
you ?” 

“ Nonsense,” I cried; “he is no more 
dead than I am. But I must go;” and 
rising, | shook Smith heartily by the hand, 
and bade him good-night. He whispered 
in my ear, “ They who put their trust in 
the Lorp shall never be confounded !” 

“I’m going your way,” said Sykes, 
rising at the same time. 





‘So I supposed,” I muttered ; and when | 


we were in the street I told him I was 
not going directly home, but wanted to 
eall at acertain place in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

“ That’s lucky,” he replied. ‘I have 
an errand in the same neighborhood.” 


It | 


| 
| 


from a French spirit, who called himself 
Talleyrand. How he was able to rap out 
such good English, I am not able to ex- 
plain, nor is it necessary to advert to those 
communications which had no direct bear- 
ing on my own great secret. I proposed 
to Monsieur Talleyrand this question : 

Is my uncle Jerry in the spirit-land ? 

For some time there was no answer. 
Then we had a confused rapping, which 
was unintelligible. One of the party said 
it must be French; but he was snubbed 
into silence very soon. At length we 
received these letters, t.o.= m.0.r.Fr.0.We 
neiegehet. 

** An absurd answer,’ 

“ Not 
“ There 


and the spirit must necessarily make long 


* said f. 
at all,” was our medium’s reply. 
are many spheres in the interior, 


journeys and many inquiries, before he 
can give a positive answer to your ques- 


tion. He means that by to-morrow night 
you will receive the desired informa- 
tion.” 


“Very good,” said I, although I thought 
it strange that in the interior they had no 
books, such as are kept in our mundane 
hotels, in which to register arrivals. 

Of course, then, notwithstanding Smith’s 
exhortation, I was very anxious to know 
the result of Talleyrand’s search; and but 
for the pertinacity of “‘ my best friend on 
earth,” I should have gone directly to the 
meeting. But to take Sykes there, and 
let him into the secret—the thought was 
unbearable. He walked along by my side 
and said nothing. I think, in the frame 
of mind in which I then was, that if he 
had insinuated anything about insurance, 
or unele Jerry, I should have knocked 
him down. 





He spoke only in monosyl- 
lables in answer to the very few questions 
I proposed on the most common - place 
subjects. As to leaving me, that was 
altogether out of the question. 

I went from place to place, hoping to 
tire him out, but in vain. At length, I 
think it must have been half-past eight, we 
arrived at my own door. To my surprise 
the house was brilliantly lighted up. I 





entered quietly with my night-key, Sykes 
at my heel An obstreperous peal of 


laughter from the dining-room saluted our 
ently in high 
The clatter of 


and forks indicated a supper party ; 


ears. FE]! Jane was evid 


> and 
ole e, ahha 


Za 


had company. 


knives 


and this in my absence, and without my 


Strange! ‘To rush into the 


knowledge. 
; £ 


ana 1 


room 


Jerry, alive and hungry, was the work of 


amoment. I wept like a child. He had 
left Wetumpka sooner than he intended ; 
in fact, the day but one after mailing his 


last letter, had driven directly to our house 


on his arrival about an hour previous, and 
all, 
Ange lies 


id dre amed. 


including 
1, his litth 


had brought presents for us 
a large wax doll for 
h: 


he 


pet, even a 


+ we oe 


t Na M 
THE TWO SISTERS. 
BY ALICE CARY. 
Na poor little hou that stood ali 
within the shadow of great monas- 





tery there lived once two sisters, named 
Aonesand Itlthea. Orphans th y were ,and 
heirs of n ng but an honest name and 
the trade of their parents, which was that 
of weaving. Che elder, Agnes | black 
hair, a ] e, hands that w never 


idle, and a tongue that was always still, 


except when it repeated prayers, or when 


the volubility of [El 


thea provoked it t 
speech. 
7 Mirth ill beco 


} 
she 


sister,” 


ometime Su 


pl ty. 





ll into the arms of my uncle 


* Do not the bones of our parents molder 

in the dark that will neve ive them | 
up till the judgme nd not our bread | 
to be miserably earned by our weaving, 

and if we take time to | hat will be- 

come of the work ?”’ 


‘“ You are 


very we ik ; 


very wise, Agnes, 
for though | know our 


1 we are poor cirls who must 


and I am 
parents 


are dead. an 





weave from morning till night. I ean 
hardly suppress my wicked inclination to | 
laugh and t ing.’ So Elthea would 
I ply and try to parat the smiles 
from her rosy m«¢ i s] would weave 
ve ely for five minutes, then, ua- 
wares, break into mockery of the bird at 
the door-side, or ask Agnes how it was 


that so olten at night her cloth measured 


the longer. 


‘Giddy soul,” Agnes would answer, 
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with never a smile, know you not that 
the devil helps his own ?” 

This was a dreadful thought, and, pon- 
dering it, Ilthea would remain silent a 
but the 
end Jaugh again, and reply, “If it be as 


whole half-hour sotetimes ; in 
you say, good sister, I will sing while I 
may, for the breath I use in singing would 
not last me to cool the fires a thousand 
years hence.” 

*“Q my poor sister,” Agnes would sigh, 
moistening the threads of her weaving 
with her tears; and thus from day to day 
they sat at their looms, roses blooming in 
cheeks of one, and wrinkles 


the and pallor 


making the face of the other old before its 


time. 

At twilight Elthea went with their 
woven cloth to the neighboring convent, 
| where it was embroidered by the sisters 
| 


in patterns fine and beautiful enough for 


queens to wi If it were summer, she 


| plucked flowers on the way and made 
crowns for her golden hair, which she 
wished might be admired by eyes besides 


her own, as she bent down her head over 
the little still places along the brook. 


It Agnes could 


she dispo ed the f 


have seen how nicely 


1 h 


lowers, and with what 


vanity she broadened the golden bands of 
her hair, she would have frowned, even at 


hie r 


the flowers. 


prayers ; but E:]thea never wore home 
She gave them to the brook, 
whose bright waters carried them lovingly 
away, and smoothed back the broad bands 
crossing the 
till 


to mode st dimensior s be fore 


threshold of the gloomy house where, 


her return, the firclight seemed afraid to 
shine. 

One night, as she was spreading the 
table with bread and grapes and milk, 
singing a song so low that it hardly came 
out of her heart, a song that was half 


thanksgiving and half prayer, the great 


bell of the monaste ry began to toll so sol- 


emnly that for a moment she grew pale, 


and crossed herself in silence. 

The face of Agnes suffered no change, 
for nothing, indeed, could add to its habit- 
ual melancholy ; but her voice evinced a 
bitter gratification as she said she was 
glad her sister was proven capable of fear, 


ii not of contrition. 


After a moment, however, a flash of 
joy brightened the cheek of Elthea, and 
having said that some ter of the con- 


vent must have passed from death unto 
life, 


she took up the melody where it had 
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been broken off, and renewed her prepara- 
tions with cheerful serenity. 

‘‘ Hush!” said Agnes, lifting up her 
hand; ‘* I hear the mountain-wind coming 
angrily down; the roof-tree shakes its last 
leaves off to battle with it; saints protect 


' 


us! it will be a fearful night!” 


Ass she spoke the rain dashed against | 


the roof as if a thunder-cloud emptied it- 
self all at once. Then Agnes began to 
cry aloud, as a child that is lost in the 
dark ; but Elthea said, ‘‘ God, who holds 
the whirlwinds in his hand, will keep us, 
and we shall not die. Why do you fear, 
my sister? doth he not love us the same 
when to our weak vision the way of his 
providence seems dark 2?” 

And still the bell tolled mournfully, the 
winds drove dismally, and the rain beat 
heavily. It was enough to make any 
afraid that not draw light 
into the darkness from the sunshine of a 


soul could 
past life of pious cheerfulness and resig- 
nation. 

** Have mercy on us, good saints!” cried 


Agnes again and again, wringing her 
hands in dismay. 

* Our Father, we thank and bless thee 
for the fire that makes us warm, and for 
the roof that shelters us, and for our trust 
in thee that 
prayed Elthea. 

Directly, in a lull of the storm, there 


knocking at the 


no storm can beat down,” 


was heard a door, and 
Elthea, smiling, made haste to open it, for 


she said, “It is perhaps some poor way- 


farer whose life is mercifully given into | 


But 


her with frowns, saying, “Stir not for 


our keeping.” Agnes reproved 


waiting meekly before Elthea in the light 
of the burning fire. 

“ You honor me above my deserts, gen- 
tle friend,” replied Elthea, her confusion 
showing all the more for the blushes in 
which it tried to hide. ‘ We are but poor 
girls, the children of weavers, and our 
parents are dead.” 

** Children?” repeated the stranger, turn- 
ing his fair face toward the dark corners 
of the room; ‘I see only thyself.” 

Then Agnes came forth from beneath 
the cloth of the loom, and said, turning 
her dark face toward the stranger, “* My 
sister, a giddy and thoughtless maiden as 
We 
are indeed poor, weaving all day long for 
our bread, which at the best is seanty 
enough,” and she broke the small loaf in 


you may judge, has spoken truly. 


two pieces as she said this, and offering 
one piece to Elthea, began to eat the other, 
for she hoped to drive the stranger away 
by showing him that they had nothing to 
spare. 

But Elthea forgot her long fast, which 
she was used to keep all day, and remem- 
bering the stranger, who had been beaten 
by the rain, and must be tired and fam- 
ished, she offered him what bread was 
left without tasting any. 

The stranger accepted the bread, bow- 
ing so low that all his golden locks fell 
down about his face, and seeing what he 
did, Agnes not only frowned, but asked, in 
accents sharp and reproachful, how the 
food. As she 
spoke, the piece of bread the stranger held 


poor could work withou 


' seemed to grow into a whole loaf, and the 


| part he gave back to Elthea was more 


your life ; it is some murderer who seeks 


our blood, or at best a robber who takes 
advantage of the storm.” 
Elthea 
from opening the door, she hid herself in 
the 
the cloth that was 


saw that would not be hindered 


darkest corner of the house, under 
in her loom, and her 
trembling shook the floor beneath Elthea’s 
feet, as her steady hand unlatched the 
door and set it open wide. 

** How blessed art thou of the Virgin! 
1 dreamed hills held so 


Thy goodness, for I am 


not these rude 


fair a blossom. 


sure thon art good, shall be my shield as 


well as thy roof. Bring me straight to 
thy royal mother, that I may kiss her 
hand.” 

The youth and stranger had crossed the 
threshold as he spoke, and now stood 


Vou. VIII.—23 


-~vU 


And when she | 


than the whole she had given. And as 
they ate, the rain drove, and the wind 
blew, and the great bell of the monastery 
tolled and tolled. When Agnes spoke, she 
could hardly hear her own voice for the 
the Nevertheless, she 
said she believed the tempest had well- 


noise of storm. 


nigh ceased, and a favorable time was 
offered for wanderers, if any were abroad, 
to seek shelter in the neighboring con- 
vent. The stranger seemed not to hear 
or to understand her words, for he con- 
tinued to eat his bread quietly as before. 
“Had we never so much charity,” con- 
tinued Agnes, “we could neither shelter 


nor lodge a wayfarer, even though we 


| knew him to be a pious priest, let alone a 


vagabond of a minstrel, such as are like- 
liest to trespass on the poor.” 
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Now the stranger wore the habit of a 
minstrel, and carried with him a harp, so, 
if he heard the words Agnes spoke, he 


could not mistake their meaning. 

All at once, as if the toliing of the bell 
smote upon his heart, the tears filled his 
beautiful eyes and ran silently down his | 
face. 

‘Your tears will never be dried if you 
said Agnes, “‘ for we are 
sell the kerchiefs we 


remain here,” 


poor girls, who 
weave for bread.’ 
But Elthea, coming softly between him 


and her cold-hearted sister, wiped his tears | 








with her long golden hair, and in a whis- | 
per inquired why he wept. 

“The great king who ruled us so well | 
the | 


and so wisely is dead,” answered 


stranger, ‘‘and my heart is very heavy. 
* And what is that to a poor minstrel | 


like you, or to weavers like us,” said | 
Agnes. “Could we leave our work to | 


weep, though the king were twice dead 2” | 
and she climbed into her loom again, and 
beckoned But El- 
thea sat down at the feet of the stranger | 


» follow. 


her sister t 


and wept, saying, “The king was a| 
good king, and who now will rule us so } 
well 2” 


(ones, ** what | 
is the king to you, whether he be alive or 
dead ies 

But, heedless of her words, Elthea con- 
tinued to sit at the 
weep, and her tears soothed the youth 


* Foolish soul!” cried 


stranger's feet and to | 


insomuch that he took his harp, and, as 


the rain beat, and the wind blew, and the 


bell tolled, sang a mournful dirge for the 
dead king. 

‘You see how poor we are, and that 
we have but one bed, which cannot be 


divided,” 
ing the 
like you 
the oak-trees make for them, and, besides, 
| 


spoke Agnes, fretfully, interrupt- 


music; “ and rolling minstrels 


are used to no better shelter than 


your harp is troublesome to me: we must 
weave to-morrow, and if we sleep not, 
how shall it be don And having fin- 
ished this speech, she angrily dashed her- 
self across the bed. 

Then Elthea made the fire bright, and, 
bringing from the bed her own pillow, 


said she was sorry it was all she could do, 


and with 


a smile that brightened all his 


she iy, and, resting her 
‘her loom, slept never 
in her life. 


When it was morn 


dre ain, 


head on 


went aw 


the cloth of 


so sweetly 


ing, the ill-nature of 
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Agnes knew no bounds on seeing the 
minstrel wait to share the morning meal ; 
but Elthea smiled, and divided her piece 
of bread as before, and when the grudg- 
ing sister went to her loom, the charitable 
one broke from her geranium all the flow- 
ers it bore, and twined them about the 
harp of the minstrel, who was going to 
the monastery to sing dirges and to offer 
prayers for the rest of the dead king’s 
soul. 

When he went away her blessing went 
with him, and the dirges he sung that day 
were sweet with thanksgiving as they 
were fervent with sorrow. 

‘A pretty measure of cloth are you 
likely to weave to-day,” said Agnes, as 
Elthea sought her loom ; 
hour high, and be sure I shall not divide 


“the sun is an 


my bread with you for your folly.” 
Elthea was thinking of the minstrel, and 
hardly heard what her sister said; but 
her fingers had never seemed so nimble, 
and her shuttle flew and flew just as if it 
had wings, and the hours of the day 
before ‘ 
knew it night, and task 
While Agnes sat still seolding and 


dwindled into moments, and she 


was her was 


done. 


working at her unfinished task, Elthea 
was away to the convent with her full 
measure of cloth. The music in the 


choir had never sounded half so sweet as 
it sounded that nicht, for she knew the 
minstrel was singing with the rest. 

Three days went by, and in the evening 
iKlthea 


the choir, and the hour of her listening 


of each listened to the music¢ in 


was like an hour taken out of heaven: 
but the evening of the fourth day she 
missed the harp of the minstrel, and com- 
ing to the brook, she sat down on the 
bank very sad, for it seemed to her that 
her heart was being borne away in its 


waves. 
Suddenly a shadow fell on the water, 
and Jooking up, Elthea saw the poor min- 


Her 


secret 


strel, of whom she was thinking. 


heart bled into her cheek its soft 


when she saw him, and trembling, she 


covered her face with her hands and re- 
silent. 
the 


seated himself by 


mained Placing his harp on the 
brook the minstrel 
Kithea, and the 


moon came up he told her all the story 


side, 


grass by 
when 
and as she listened with a 


of his love d 


blush and sigh, he laid his hand on her 
golden hair, and said, if he had any riches 


except his harp, he would ask her to go 
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with him to his own country, and to be his 
companion always. 

But what cared Elthea for riches? she 
knew how to weave, and it would be easy 
work weaving for him. And there, in the 
moonlight, they plighted everlasting love 
with manifold kisses. 

Many nights the bosom of the minstrel 
had been the pillow of Elthea, and many 
days they had traveled together, her feet 
bruised and tired, but her heart running 
over with delight, and her lips singing and 
prattling all the while, when toward sunset 
they sat down by the wayside to rest. Then 
it was that the minstrel told his pretty wife 
another story, the marrow of which was, 
that he was no minstrel at all, except, 
indeed, for the season of mourning for the 
for himself was the 
king’s son; and the poor weaver girl, who 
had shared with him her bread and her 
fireside, was henceforth to share with him 
his broad and beautiful palace, and for the 
shelter she had given him from one storm, 


king, his father; 


he would shelter her from all the storms 
of life. 

And Elthea was loved and honored by 
all her people as long as she lived, and 
many was the real minstrel that blessed her 
name, and sang songs in her praise ; and 
many was the embroidered train she wore 
that was made of the cloth she had woven 
when a poor girl, and the cloudy days and 
the stormy days were always brightest 
And to the 
end of her life Agnes wore coarse frocks, 
cloth to 


with the blessing of memory. 


and wove make embroideries 


that she never saw, fretting and scolding | 


at her sister’s good fortune all the while, 
and spoiling before its time the beauty of 


. . | 
a face that might have rivaled hey sister’s 
heart to shine | 


if she had suffered her 
through it the same. 
THE QUESTION OF ALL HEARTS 
ANSWERED. 
\ TILERE must a man go for pardon? 


Where is forgiveness of sin to be 


S. 


found? Listen, reader, and by God’s 
help i will tell you. 
sure and plain, and into that way I desire 
to guide every inquirer’s feet. That way 
the Lord 
Christ, the Son of God, as your Saviour. 


There is a way both 


is simply to trust in Jesus 
It is to cast your soul, with all its sins, 
unre servedly on Christ : to cease com- 


pletely from any dependence on your own 
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works and doings, either in whole or in 
part, and to rest on no other work but 
Christ’s work, no other righteousness but 
Christ’s righteousness, no other merit but 
Christ’s merit, as your ground of hope. 
Take this course, and you are a pardoned 
soul. ‘To Christ,” said Peter, “ give 
all the prophets witness, that through his 
name whosoever believeth in him shall re- 
ceive remission of sins.” ‘ Through this 
man,” says Paul at Antioch, *‘ is preached 
| unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by 
| him all that believe are justified from all 
things.”” “In him,” writes Paul to the 
Colossians, ‘“ we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 
The Lord Jesus Christ, in great love and 
compassion, has made a full and complete 
satisfaction for sin, by his own death upon 
the cross. There he offered himself as a 
sacrifice for us, and allowed the wrath of 
God, which we deserved, to fall on his 
own head. For our sins he gave him- 
self, suffered and died—the just for the 
unjust, the innocent for the guilty, that he 





might deliver us from the curse of a broken 
law, and provide a complete pardon for 
all who are willing to receive it. And by 
so doing, as Isaiah says, ‘*he has borne 





our sins ;” as John the Baptist says, “ he 
has taken away sin;” as Paul says, “ he 


has purged our sins, and put away sin ;” 
and as Daniel says, ‘‘ he has made an end 
And 
now the Lord Jesus is sealed and appoint- 
ed by God the Father to be a Prince and 





| of sin, and finished transgression.” 
| 


a Saviour, to give remission of sins to all 
who will have it. The keys of death and 


| hell are put in hishand. ‘The government 
lof the gate of heaven is laid on his 
shoulder. He himself is the door, and by 
him all that enter in shall 


| Christ, in one word, has purchased a full 


be saved. 
| forgiveness, if you and I were willing to 
it. He has done all, paid all, 
suffered all, that was needful to reconcile 
us to God. He has provided a garment 
of He has 
opened a fountain of living waters to 
He has removed every bar- 
God the Father, 
| taken every obstacle out of the way, and 
| made a road by which the vilest may re- 
|turn. All things are now ready, and 
the sinner has only to repent of sin, be- 
lieve, and be saved, to eat and be sat- 
| isfied, to ask and receive, to wash and be 
| cleansed. 


receive 


righteousness to clothe us. 


cleanse us. 


rier between us and 
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[For the National Magazine.] 
THOUGHTS ON HISTORY. 
A HISTORY of history would make a 
The histories | 


good history of itself. 


of nations, law, conquest, war, and com- 
merce, are useful, entertaining, and in- 


structive. But the rise and progress of 


history, its various fortunes, faults, and | 
forms, its sources and its sphere, have all | 
the attractions of any one of the myriad 

subjects it invests with novelty and res- | 
cues from oblivion. However, in such an | 


undertaking, we labor under difficulties | 
. ‘ | 
similar to those which perplex the histo- 
rian of a people of uncertain origin and 


It 


unilve 


would 
rsal 


has failed to erect 


faded annals. 
wish of 


seem, from the 
ardent man to outlive | 
his years, that no age 
some imperishable monument of its deeds ; | 
and perhaps it is more owing to the rav- 
ages of time than to any indifference to | 
fame on the part of man, that we find so 
an amount ef data for a ground- 


scanty 


work of his history. 
Almost invariably the love of fame, not 


| 
some | 


solicitude for posterity, suggests 
lasting testimonial of our ingenuity and 
toil nd makes our painstaking tolerable. 


The tablets exhumed from ancient ru- | 


ins bear record to the personal wealth of 


s they do to the glory 
This 


propensity to insure immortal names being 


princes as olten a 


and grandeur of powerful states. 


common to mankind, it would be needless 


to inquire into their neglect of, or atten- 


tion to, history in any particular age of 


the world 

Let it suffice to say, that this depart- 
ment of literature was cultivated at the | 
earliest dawn of our own language, for 


book ever printed in English was 
bearing di: 


th 
the * iListorye 
A. D. 1471. 


popular form of history in written 


first 


of ‘Troye,” ite 


volumes the best provision against th 


certain decay of dé parting years It is | 
ex] dient to warner up securer than float- 
ing traditions a faithful record of the 
time and the estimation of eminent 
ervice rendered to society in this de- 
Ss plion of writ ng is so high, that it has 
cone » be as honorable to obtain the 
le ling clew to some mportant event and 
become a discoverer, as it is to contrive 
and become an inventor. New facilities 
for the use and preservation of knowledae 


reneral have much extended the bene- 


fits of history, as well as obviated many 
difficulties in its study. Formerly, in- 
terminable manuscripts written in foreign 
languages, few in number and costly, were 
inaccessible to the majority of reputed 
scholars. But since the discovery of the 
art of printing, nearly all the valuable and 
accessible writings of past ages have been 
reproduced in compact and readable books. 
Nor is it the least facility we enjoy in our 
connection with books, that their sizes are 
more convenient and their embellishments 
more beautiful than the ponderous, shabby 
tomes of ancient days. Indeed, there is 
not a greater contrast between the fash- 
ions of remote generations as to the dress 
of their persons, than there is between them 
as to the dress of their literature. Our own 
country deserves great praise for her con- 
the of 
whether we speak of the glory of her lit- 


tributions to art book-making, 
erature or the tasteful gilt devices that 
the which it 


compressed. English books dis- 


boards between is 


While 


play a better paper than ours, we may 


adorn 


and 
Ger- 


man works seldom make any pretensions 


claim to the most varied 
but 


justly lay 
splendid outward appearance ; 
beyond a well-printed pamphlet. Com- 
pared with those we issue now-a-days, the 
publications of the past are coarse and un- 
wieldy. There was the black letter used 
by old English and modern Gothie writ- 
ers, bound in russet, with heavy clasps 
steel; papyrus and parch- 
ink, and 


of iron and 


with pen and 


ment, inscribed | 
rolled together like a scroll. 

In this order, paper, papyrus, and parch- 
ment have preserved the only memorials 
possess of after that 
we are guided by coins and medals, obe- 


long 


and pyramids pictured with em- 


we many centuries ; 


lisks chiseled into languages dis- 


used, 
blem: tic forms of beasts, birds, and fishe s. 
The shield of Achilles shows a 


1 


and a 


nation in 


war nation in peace: there are 


delineated the general and the peasant, 


the modes of ancient theft and the sports 
f harvest-time. Beyond this period, it is 


asonable to infer, the forms were quite 


as rude and imperfect, notwithstanding 
is said the artist’s work of the 
day is only the revival of a lost excellence 


present 
he restoration of an ancient glory. 
Hist out of the 


classified literature, not 


ory appears, archives of 
always In aS con- 
but 


Nature’s impressions are 


venient and lasting forms, more or 


less authentic. 
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often so legible, we are constrained to be- 
lieve art must be short-lived, and 
brightest prints must remain compara- 
tively pale. On the principle that history 
has always less force in the mouth or 
writing of him who last made use of it 


than in his from whom he received it, 


- | 
its 


is there greater novelty and vitality, too, | 


in the simple and unmistakable records 


made by the traces that things leave be- | 


hind them. 
plicable performances and eccentric flour- 
ishes in nature, of which we have neither 
significant 


premonition nor 


There are, it is true, inex- | 


remains. | 


Written history is only an accommoda- | 


tion to our circumstances, and is often a | 


long medium between ourselves and the 
recorded event. Belief is strong as tes- 
timony is fresh and witnesses veracious. 
Some media obscure vision, and, if pos- 
sible, bring in a doubtful consciousness, 
like the sense of touch to a blind man, who 
gathers a moiety of uncertain knowledge, 
not from letters with the eye, but on pal- 
pable forms embossed, tracing with his 
finger their meaning. 

The unwritten history to which we re- 
fer is as genuine, frank, and truly reflec- 
the 
music to the chords of a harp. 


or sweet 
Time 


tive as an echo to voice 


flowing silent as a stream, or the travel 


of a 
transit. 
of its buds and blossoms in ripe and lus- 


cious autumnal fruits. The rock over- 


Spring leaves the good product 


star, leaves indelible marks of its | 


grown with moss is emblem of age, the | 


{ 
yellow, brittle leaf, of decay. 
quake leaves its chasms, and the emerald 
verdure of the hills sparkles with the dia- 
mond drops of the storm. Ina land where 
no mortal could be found, nor vestige of 
human habitation, a place of gloomy caves 
and rank vegetation, at last appeared on 
the explorer’s path the well-known foot- 
A sear on 
the tree, and a trail at its base, map out 
the wilderness. 

The greater portion of history must 


print of his species petrified. 


necessarily be unwritten, for it is un- 
known. Events that transpired a long 
time ago wanted competent historians, and 
those who wrote used tablets-long since 
effaced, disused. The 


or characters 


things that were plain and glaring to our 


The earth- | 


fathers are the enigmas of their children. | 
Only small portions of the past survive | 


the contingencies of time, and very often 
become to us mere blind guides and slip- 


| 


pery clews, with which we eagerly travel 
the labyrinth of years. All that is really 
known of the ancient state of Britain is 
contained in a few pages, and yet from 
what they reveal it may be well inferred 
the unknown would fill volumes. Our 
ignorance of considerable portions of pre- 
ceding time ought not to be charged so 
much to men who may be supposed to 
have been careless of observation, as to 
exer- 
cised studious care in concealing their 
guilty deeds from the public eye. This 
remark will apply to the Inquisition. It 
was intentionally hidden from the world. 
Hume tells us that the Druids practiced 
their rites in dark groves, or other secret 
recesses ; and, in order to throw a greater 
mystery over their religion, they commu- 
nicated their doctrines only to the initi- 
ated, and strictly forbade the committing 
of them to writing. 

The history of Homer is lost in doubt- 
ful obscurity, as is the history of many of 
the first minds who have done honor to 


other men who are known to have 


humanity. ‘The majestic stream of his 
song, blessing and fertilizing, flows like 
the Nile through many lands and nations ; 
and, like the sources of the Nile, its fount- 
ains will ever remain concealed. 

Of many things we see and feel the 
effects only. We are tampered with 
glimpses ef beauty and fragments of ex- 
quisite art. ‘There are intimations whose 
sequel, if made known, would kindle a 
song of beatitude on the lips of thou- 
sands! 

It has rarely occurred that we have 
handed down to us from the past complete 
The most important revelations 
are wanting in their connections, and men 
supply what is lacking; even though they 
may be apparently complete, their value 
and dignity will vary as they are more or 
less perfect. If they are not really com- 
plete, they are still less perfect records. 

The preservation of the Bible is so sur- 
prising, it may be called the wonder of 
our time, and well deserves the epithet 
miraculous. Notwithstanding its long 
exposure to the violence of irreverent 
hands, this book is now complete; that is 
to say, it has no need of supplies. The 
translators of it have used figures that are 
familiar to the men of their times, for the 
sake of perspicuity ; but not because of 
any deficiency that would defeat the final 
cause of its Author in giving it to man, 


records. 
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It is the gem of history, and not beau- 
tiful in itself merely, but, like a shining 
ray, is benign also, by as much as it 
throws back a radiance on the gloomy 


past, and illuminates the long vista of our 


future. 

The faults of history, its vanity and 
difficulties, are numerous. There are its 
irrelative adornments and imaginative se- 
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quels, expedients enlisted to facilitate the | 


historian’s task; thus we often have a 
volume in folio, when all that is authentic 
in it would searcely fill a quarto. 
is the proud flesh on the body of history ! 


Then there is the philosophy of history, 


This | 


which makes this sort of reading some- | 


what sacred, and its perusal charming ; | 


it is the thread that strings the transac- | 


tions of the ages in intelligible series, but 
is also a subtile thing, for the most part 
unpierceable by ken of man or angel, 
shrouded in mystery with the untold plans 
of Deity. 

Man than 
when he essays to unfold causes and fix 


is seldom more impotent 


creat 


relations, and no one weakness of 
minds is mort apparent than their attempt 


to prophesy. Sydney Smith did not pen 


a more silly sentiment than his prediction | 


of the downfali of Methodism. 


A difficulty not easy to be obviated 
ineets the historian when diff 
the 


ously with equal celebrity. 


of same name flourish cotemporane- 
Glory and 
shame have thus come to be misplaced ; 
the laurel has been planted where weeds 
of woe should wave, and gentle zephyrs 
play where avenging thunders should roll. 
History has taught to spurn a man for an 
of cha 
in his namesake. 
The case 
in different spheres of life ; 


are identified by the li 


ignoble trait acter which inhered 


is different where men move 
their deeds 
ht of their position 
are 


y 
l as 


and opportunities, and thus they 
easily distinguished each from the other 
as the avenues of life they walk, which 
lead up to power or off to obscurity. 

By these tests ought William Penn to 
be tried; and if by these 
the William Penn whom Macaulay shows 
to have been both Quaker and a syco- 
phant, is the veritable man who founded a 
respectable sect, but who also accepted the 
between ; 


and 


who went to the Hague 


inhuman mediation 
of 


girls of ‘Taunton: 


the queens 


maids honor the cuileless littl 


vainly hoping to eradicate an abhorrence 


rent persons 


he be tried, then | 





of the Papacy from the’ mind of William, 
Prince of Orange, who notwithstanding 
drove the crafty James from his throne to 
expiate his offenses in exile, and ushered 
in a benign and faithful reign; who went 
to Oxford on a low errand for the same 
king, but was spurned from that illustrious 
seat of learning, reproved by the glorious 
integrity of loyal churchmen, and followed 
by the execrations of the flower of Mag- 
dalen College. 

What place has history in literature ? 
We speak not now of abstract, dry annals, 
interesting to few besides antiquarians, 
and perplexing even to them; but of a 
great general history of a great people 
of a people whose age or enterprise, dar- 
ing, wealth, or power, present wondrous 
stories and thrilling tales; of a history 
where the people are counted, their man- 
ners and customs written : a history of kings 
and queens, of lords and ladies, of govy- 
ernors and emperors, of pachas and presi- 
dents, of the cradle of nations and their 
ancient sepulchers. A nation’s history is 
a profile, where peculiar features determ- 
ine the class to which it belongs among 
the human species; where shining scars 
creat and terrible 


tell the story of some 


met before her freedom was made 


An acquaintance with the province 


crisis 
sure. 
of history is a considerable stepping-stone 
gained toward an admiration and esteem 
of its lofty aims. The majority of minds 
have evena native avidity for it, inasmuch 
as the memory of the dead passes into it, 
and the bitter griefs and potent trials of 
our fathers are hidden beneath its words. 
idward I., kine of 
this well when he contemplated the sub- 
jugation of Wales. Sensible that nothing 
kept alive the ideas of military valor and 


England, understood 


of ancient glory so much as the traditional 
poetry of the people, which, assisted by 
the power of music and the jollity of fes- 
tivals, the 
minds of youth, he gathered together all 
the Welsh bards, and ordered them to be 
put to death. It is the authorship of such 
pieces as * The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 


made deep impressions on 


and the “ Elegy ina Country Church- Yard” 
that has embalmed the memories of Burns 
and Gray. 

Among the contributions to popular 
history Rollin, perhaps, is read more than 
any other author who discourses of the 
ane ients. 


an Arabian 


His work, though pleasing as 


tale, has little more truth. 
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Rollin, like Robertson, paints well, but 
does not give a likeness. Hume has 
written with purity, propriety, and pre- 
cision of language; but his pen has not 
recorded a single devout aspiration, nor 
has he condescended to make any invoca- 
tion. The fact of the existence of a 
Divine Being had no place in his mind, 
and though the morally sublime was occa- 
sionally thrown into his pages, it falls 
upon our ears like the praises of a hypo- 
crite, which are always devoid of the ar- 
He 
draws no inspiration from religion and 
virtue, which 


dor and eloquence of conviction. 


have made meaner pages 
brighter and more genial, and was proud 
to leave behind him writings to disprove 
there are the footsteps of a God in the 
earth. His six volumes, whatever they may 
be besides, are six monuments to hollow 
human vanity. Macaulay’s history is a 
practical vindication of the doctrine of 
progress, being far in advance of all oth- 
ers in the same language for strength, 
beauty, and sublimity. Prescott’s is rich 
and silvery like Peru, and gorgeous as the 
of 


Bancroft and Irving may challenge the 


court Ferdinand and Isabella, while 
rivalry of the best historians. 

What place should history have in lit- 
erature? The it affords 
and the influence it exerts lead us to a 
univocal reply. 
ifold. 


ten there terrify the tyrant in his plans, 


entertainment 


Its advantages are man- 
Old precedents of justice writ- 


defend the orphan in the day of peril, and 
the widow 
dearer from the memory of pre-revolu- 


Besides, 


destined to hold its accustomed dominion 


in her solitude. Liberty is 


tionary struggles and triumphs. 


over youth, to train them for honorable 
defense, as well as to inspire in them 
courage to meet coming danger, and a 
just veneration for the past; as it shall 
guide statesmen in framing law, let it be 
so well executed as to be worthy of a 
high place in literature. 

The influence of knowledge upon a peo- 
We 


speak not now of romance only to say 


ple must be beneficial or pernicious. 


history degenerates in that form, and, 
when compared with authentic records, is 
as the mirage of the desert to rivers of 
waters. Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘ All history, 
so far as it is not supported by cotempo- 
rary evidence, is romance.” It is very 
much to be desired that a nation’s history 
be an impartial and authentie account of 





| desires. 


| 


it; its history, not the historian’s apology 
for it; what it was, not what it would 
have been if, nor what it might have been 
but. 

It were well, then, also, that events 
were recorded as they transpire, and that 
he who attempts to gather them together 
write justly, or bear the reproach of hav- 
ing imposed upon his race, and held out a 
false light to those who love to reflect 
upon their kindred, country, and religion. 

The present century is destined to fur- 
nish more matter for history than any 
other that has preceded it. 
colonized, spread abroad, and planted the 


Nations have 


germs of empire in regions heretofore 
wild and uninhabited. Wars prevail at 
the present hour, and Sparta sent not 
forth a more gallant band than the Six 
Hundred who proudly challenged thou- 
sands at the Alma. 

But as the world grows older the diffi- 
culties in the way to fame are augmented. 
It is not easy now to become the guiding 
spirit of a community ; how much more 
impossible to compete with the countless 
powers of the world! 

Whoever, then, shall make himself 
illustrious in the present day, and com- 
mand a page in history hereafter, shall be 
worthy, thrice worthy, because he enters 
the lists against unprecedented rivalry. 
He who shall make a discovery or useful 
invention now, will bless his race by as 
much more than 
theirs, as he removes the difficulties which 


former benefactors did 


embarrassed them and surmounts the ob- 
stacles that they could not surmount. 

But past history shall lend its light to 
shine upon their errors for our improve- 
ment, and that of the future will not fail 
to celebrate our successful labors, and 
after we are dead, bid us live in the Jitera- 
ture of our posterity. 

Suortness or Lire.—The weakness and 
folly of childhood, the vanity and vices of 
youth, the bustle and care of middle life, 
and the infirmities of old age, (if we live to 
A short 
Yet, man has a soul of vast 


be old), what do they leave us? 
life, indeed. 
He is capable of much, and aims 
Many things he cannot attain, 
and many are not worth the pains. 0, it 
is a pity that he should not know how to 
choose the good, and refuse the evil! how 
to make the most and best of so short a 
life'—Dr. Kitto. 


at more. 








[For the Nat 


ional Magazine.} 
ELEMENTS OF A GOOD SERMON. 
N our former article on this subject, 
published in the sixth volume of the 
NaTIONAL MaGazine, we confined our- 
selves chiefly to the mechanical or artistic 
In this 


paper we propose to glance at those ele- 


peculiarities of a model sermon. 


ments of an effective discourse which more 
particularly relate to its theological or re- 
ligious character. 

We begin with the remark that a good 
sermon is Scriptural. By this term we 
mean, 


‘. Bt 


system of 


be 


revealed truth. 


in accordance with the 
No purity of 


style, nor elegance of diction, can com- 


must 


pensate for error of sentiment. Indeed, 
a sermon containing “ strange doctrines,” 


like 


a worm coiled in 


poison concealed in sweetmeats, or 


the petals of a rose, is 


the more pernicious in proportion as the 


style of the address is captivating. As 
thought is the foundation of good writ- 
ing, so divine truth is the basis of a good 


sermon; and a discourse not built on this 
foundation is like a magnificent temple 
erected upon the sand. Its splendor may 
attract the multitude beneath its gorgeous 
dome, but its architectural beauty cannot 
uphold the baseless fabric, nor protect those 
As 
all error is moral poison, the question of 
Pilate, ** What is truth 2?” is of the first im- 


from ruin who take shelter under it. 


portance in the composition of a sermon, 
especially as an inconsiderable mixture of 
truth, like 
with wholesome 


error with certain corrosive 


minerals medicaments, 
may entirely neutralize the effect of much 
valuable instruction. 

We have nothing now to say with re- 
gard to those who, for the sake of pleasing 
men and promoting their own ageorandize- 
ment, are involved in the guilt of willfully 
corrupting the word of God, or keeping back 
an important part of the divine message to 
man ; but in view of the liability of all unin- 
spired men unwittingly to deviate more or 
less from the path of truth, it may not be 
to whether not 


sé arches 


amiss inquire there is a 


tendency in these days, in our 
after the true intent and meaning of the 
Bible, to lean with undue confidence 
of 


re accustomed to style 


upon 


the opinions certain favorite authors 


whom we a ‘our 


standard writers.” The opinions of emi- 
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course, be consulted and treated with due 
deference ; but we should make no unin- 
spired man or body of men our standard 
In Biblical research- 
es especially we should call no man Rabbi. 


of truth in theology. 


A student of divinity should not have so 
great names 


as to rest satisfied with the conclusions at 


| which our fathers have arrived in relation 


to disputed questions in religion, without 
a thorough examination of the reasons on 
which such opinions were based. Theolog- 
ical science, like all other sciences, is pro- 


cressive ; and although the Bible is a com- 
plete repository of religious truth, adapted 
to all ages and circumstances, we have 
no doubt if Luther, and Calvin, and Wes- 
ley were now on the stage of action, and 
in the enjoyment of all the facilities at 
hand in our time calculated to throw light 
upon the lively oracles, they would have, 
to say the least, far more enlarged views 
on some subjects than they once entertain- 
ed. And if, as some suppose, departed 
saints are cognizant of what is transpiring 
on earth, it seems to us it could not be 
otherwise than a disagreeable sight to the 
spirits of those noble men, who spent their 
lives in studying, explaining, and enforcing 
the Word of God, if they should behold us 


servilely plodding along in their footsteps, 


|} aS mere automatic copyists, and adopting 


by the wholesale all their peculiar notions, 


| instead of employing the superior light of 


| within our reach. 


our own times in discovering and correct- 


ing their erroneous views, whether on 
major or minor points, and availing our- 
selves of their useful labors to make con- 
stant augmentation to the vast aggregate 
of Biblical 
largely contributed. 


While we are 


we 


knowledge to which they so 


neither to assume that 
of 
truth merely because we are sustained by 


entertain correct views revealed 
certain eminent theologians, nor that others 
are heterodox simply because they differ 
from these, the infinite value of that truth 
we are seeking, for our own sake, and the 
eternal welfare of others, demands that we 
eagerly avail ourselves of every help to a 
right understanding of the sacred volume 
Ifence he who would 
preach the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, should not only stu- 
dy the several books of Scripture, if possi- 


| ble, in the language in which they were 


originally written, but should read the ex- 


nently learned and pious men should, of | positions and criticisms, particularly on 











disputed points, both of his favorite authors 
and those whose opinions conflict with 
them. When this is done critically, with- 
out partiality and without prejudice, in 
humble reliance on divine wisdom to direct 
our minds, we shall be likely to have a far 
more and correct 
view of the doctrines of the Bible; while 


luminous, expansive, 
our presentations of the same, instead of 
being uniformly couched in the threadbare, 
and perhaps quaint phraseology of a par- 
ticular sect or founder of a sect, will bear 
the stamp of originality, at least in the 
mode of expression, if not in the ideas 
themselves. 

2. But the model sermon is Seriptural 


in another sense. It is not only conso- 
nant with Bible truth, but is replete with 
The Word of God not 


only occupies a respectful position, but 


Bible language. 


stands out prominently in the effective ser- 
mon. 

Bishop Asbury, once addressing a class 
of young ministers, lifted up the Bible to 
his shoulders, and with thrilling effect ex- 
claimed: ** Brethren, remember the Bible 
is your battle-ax ; take this and conquer.” 
Although it has been tauntingly said of the 
indefatigable itinerants of those days, that 
their library consisted simply of their Bi- 
ble and Hymn Book, it is certain the 
weapons of their warfare, as wielded by 
them, were mighty, through God, in pulling 
down strongholds. Indeed, it is observ- 
able in all evangelical Churches, that those 
preachers, in ancient and modern times, 
with the 
richest success In winning souls to Christ, 


whose labors have been crowned 


among other peculiarities, were in the 
habit of drawing very largely from the 
Word of God. In reading the published 
discourses of Whitefield, Wesley, Jay, 
MecCheyne, Summerfield, and others, we 
are struck with the fact, which must have 
been still more clearly observable by those 
who enjoyed the privilege of listening to 
these eminent heralds of salvation, that 
they evinced far more confidence in the 
simple “Thus saith the Lord,” to secure 
the attention, conversion, and edification 
of their hearers, than in any logical or 
rhetorical skill which they possessed. 
Wea 
an excess even of as good things as pas- 
We have 


heard discourses which were made up chief- 


re aware that it is possible to have 
sages of Scripture in sermons. 


ly of indiscriminate quotations of all such 
texts as seemed to have some relation to 
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| . . 
| the point under consideration, but they 


| were jumbled together in such a confused 
| manner as to show that the verses, instead 
of having been drawn directly from the 
fountain-head of truth, were copied from 


Bible Manuals, 
ances, and the like, to fill up the sermon. 


Dictionaries, Concord- 


It is well known that a compuratively few 
unequivocal proof-texts which bear directly 


on the point under consideration, properly 
introduced, are of much greater value to 
produce conviction than a large mass of 


obscure or irrelevant. 
‘The tendency, however, of sermonizers 
at the present day, we think, lies not in this 


| Scriptures, containing passages that are 
} 
We are more inclined to adopt 


extreme. 
| the topical than the exegetical system of 
| preaching. We are strongly tempted to 
| seek the reputation of becoming mighty in 
science, in literature, in metaphysies, rath- 


In 


some- 


er than mighty in the Scriptures. 
| these days of refinement, we are 
times inclined to think the plain, unvar- 
nished Word of God is a little t 


a] . 
| ed, il 


0 antiquat- 


for fashionable ears. 


| Thus, in imitation of Archbishop ‘Tillot- 


not vulgar, 


son, some substitute the term reformation 


| fur conversion, virtue for holiness, vice for 


sin; and, instead of faith in God’s mercy 


through Jesus Christ, like Blair say, ** hum- 
ble in the By 


his studied avoidance of plain Seripture 


trust favor of Heaven.” 
terms and paucity of the inspired Word in 


| our preaching, do we not give cavilers some 


reason to think we are ashamed of the una- 


dorned Gospel of Christ, even if we are 
not guilty of positively shunning to declare 
all the counsel of God 2 


Nothing, in our opinion, secures confi- 


dence and interest in the word preached, not 
only of the pious of all classes, but of the 
| irreligious, especially those distinguished 
for intelligence, like a sincere, earnest, and 
skillful handling of the simple Word of God 
| in the saered desk. 
of the late 
private conversation, should not be forgot- 


The reproving remark 
Daniel Webster, in a certain 


ten: “ Many ministers of the present day 
take their text from St. Paul, and preach 
from the newspapers. When they do so, 
I prefer to enjoy my own thoughts rather 
than to listen. I want my pastor to come 
to me in the Spirit of the Gospel, saying, 
‘Your work must be done speedily. You 
| are animmortal too. You are hastening to 
the bar of God.’ 


| ed, I have no disposition to muse or sleep.” 


When Iam thus admonish- 
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Without dwelling longer upon the im- 
portance of having our discourses deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the Bible in gen- 
eral, separate and emphatic notice should 
be taken of another peculiarity of a good 
sermon. It is thoroughly evangelical. <A 
discourse may be Scriptural, and yet not 
evangelical. \ man may preach Seriptu- 
ral truth 
properly speaking, preach the Gospel. 


as far as he goes, and still not, 
He 
may proclaim news, and even good news, 
and yet not preach the good news, or glad 
tidings referred to in the great gommission. 
By a thoroughly evangelical discourse, 
then, we mean a sermon in which Christ is 
prominently set forth as the essential ele- 
As the great de- 


sign of preaching is to win souls to Christ, 


ment of revealed truth. 


it is absurd to look for success unless Christ 


be faithfully preached. Thus the crucified 


Jesus was the sum and s 


tolic 


ubstance of apos- 
preaching. Christ was the glorious 


central sun in their theological system, 


around which every other truth revolved 
and derived its vital power. Paul, for in- 
stance, having in his own person proved 
the worthlessness of every other remedy 
for the removal of guilt and pol- 
tried the 


—the precious blood of 


propose | 


lution from the human heart, 
* Balm of Gilead” 
Jesus, and found it the power of God unto 
his salvation. Hence, with a heart over- 
flowing with 
life, like 


gazed on the world, a vast lazar-house of 


rratitude and animated by a 
new a true philanthropist, as he 
and wretchedness, he went 

And whether 
the polit rs of Athens, 
the degraded barburians of Melita, 
| 


from | 


moral disease 
everywhere preaching Jesus. 


amon philosophe 


or among 


we hear lm the same message. 


rr , , ' . 
Chouch the Jews re juired of him a sien, 


and the Greeks sought after wisdom, he 


to the Jews a 
Gree 


divine 


preached Christ erucified, 


stumblin r-block, and to the ks fool- 


(s a 


kept himselt 


ishness. certain has ex- 


pre ssed it, he s0 completely 
hid behind his crucified, risen, and exalted 
Master, that Paul the tent-maker, and Paul 
the Paul 


Paul the ole d apostle and ¢ lo juent orator, 


Pharisee, and the seholar, and 


were entirely out of sight. 
We are not, however, by these « xpres- 
sions of exultation in the cross, to infer 


that there was no variety in the pre aching 
of the We 
that they themselves 
varying 


postl Ss. must not 


Ss Ippose 


confined to an unh- 


repetition of the story of Calvary, 


to the neglect 
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tical duties of religion. Indeed, we are 


1ot sure they always preached in accord- 
ance with the rule recommended by an 


| eminent modern divine, when he advised 


| young ministers “ never to preach a single 


sermon from whichan unenlichtened hearer 
might not learn the plan of salvation, even 
though he never afterward heard another 
discourse.”’ For in a series of discourses 
to the same people, though every sermon 


| may have a supreme reference to the 


| cross, it can hardly be expected that each 
| should expatiate on this particular theme 


with equal explicitness. But we are to 
understand that the primitive preachers 
had no confidence in anything else but 
the blood of Christ as the antidote for sin, 
and faith in his merits as the condition of 
salvation. And as their aim, and only 


aim, was to glorify God in saving souls 


| from ruin, and securing for them an eter- 


j} all classes of spiritual 


nal inheritance in heaven, whatever means 
they employed to arouse the careless, or 
build up believers in holiness, they pointed 
to the 


“* Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 


invalids 


| of the world.” 


Now the inquiry is worthy of serious 


| consideration, whether salvation by faith 


in our Lord Jesus Christ is insisted upon 
in the modern pulpit as it was in former 
times. If the peculiar doctrines of the 
crucified Saviour are not wholly lost sight 
of, are they not placed too far in the back 


ground, even in some professedly evan 


of the law, and the prac- ) of the Gospel of Christ.” 


2] not the idea be- 


Churches ? Is 


coming prevalent, that the simple 


gelical 
story 
of the cross is rather too common-place, 
especially for nghly-educated audiences 2 
When we stand up before some congrega- 
tions, are we not apprehensive that if we 
proclaim Jesus as artlessly, as frequently, 
as experimentally, and earnestly, as the 
apostle Paul did, that we shall be decried as 
being sadly behind the times, and wanting 
in adaptation to the spirit of this enlight- 
ened age? 

But can we think, if Paul should renew 
his ministry among us, he would see human 
nature so improved, or the power of the 
Gospel so diminished, that he would find 
it necessary either to materially modify 
the system of evangelism which he for- 
merly found so efficacious, or substitute 
something else in its place? By no means. 
Doubtless, with unfaltering confidence, he 
*“] am not ashamed 
We fear, how- 


would still exclaim : 

















ever, he would be pained to perceive that 
some who have really experienced more 
or less of the power of the cross, are be- 
coming so lax in their views of this vital 
doctrine, that they can 
fraternize with 
eloquently eulogize Jesus Christ the phi- 


unhesitatingly 
those religionists who 
lanthropist, and Jesus Christ the martyr ; 
but speak with lightness, if not with con- 
tempt, of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree, and whom the apostles 
and holy angels adored as God manifest 


in the flesh, and possessing the fullness | 


of the Godhead bodily. Methinks he 


would severely reprove such innovators, | 


and tell them that Christ is not preached | 

. | 
at all if robbed of his divinity ; and that, | 
‘““when we take down the divine Saviour | 


from the cross and put up a mere human | 


sacrifice, however amiable and pure, that | 


moment the cross ceases to be the power | 


of God unto man’s salvation.” 
A sermen, then, which has no omnipo- 
tent Christ 1 


be a learned sermon. an ingenious 


n it, is a powerless sermon. 
t may 
sermon, an eloquent sermon; but it is a 
powerless sermon. 
Hamlet, (as Joh: 
relation to this very subject.) with the part 
of Hamlet left out. Like a finely polished 
piece of artillery loaded with a blank ear- 


It is like the play of 
Randolph remarked in 


tridge, it may make a great smoke and a 
loud 


It fails to accomplish the grand design of 


noise, but it does no real execution. 


preaching, the awakening and conversion 
of impenitent sinners, and the edification 
of believ« It is an abuse of language 


rs. 
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to call a powerless discourse a good ser- | 


As the celebrated Dr. Rush once 


observed, that 


mon. 
cannot be a good sermon 
which, whatever it have in it, has nothing 
adapted to effect the great object of preach- 
ing—the moral transformation of guilty 
men. 

We might mention other important ele- 
ments in the material of the model sermon, 
but 
the indispensable points we have con- 
A 
discourse, therefore, based upon the sub- 
stantial Bible in 
general, and thoroughly imbued with evan- 


forbear further enlargement, for fear 
sidered micht be thereby obseured. 
truth 


foundation of 


gelical truth in particular, cannot be other- 


wise than effective, if properly delivered ; 


and he who thus relies upon the invincible 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God, and hiding himself behind the cross, 


| 
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presents Christ and him crucified, as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness for the relief of the sin-smitten Israel- 
ites, will, by the blessing of Heaven, see as 
the fruit ef his efforts far more satisfactory 
proof of pulpit power than the empty 
plaudits of admiring crowds who remain 
dead in trespasses and sins. 


FROST PICTURES. 
Tue frost-king hath clad the forest 
In a garb of icy mail, 


And left on the panes of the windows 
A white translucent vail. 


O, a rare and radiant pencil 
And a skillful hand hath he, 

And none may mock or rival 
His magical imagery. 


Come hither, ye sweet-voiced prattlers, 
Who mourn for the summer lost ; 
Come hither, and see what beauties 
Are born of the winter’s frost. 
’T is a scene in the northern regions, 
Where through the lingering night 
The mystical borealis 
Ts lending its waving light; 


Where the sledge and the fleet-paced reindeer 
O’er the glittering snow-paths go, 

And the bending boughs of the fir-tree 
Are heavy with clinging snow; 


Where the woods flash back the sunshine 
From their load of glistening gems, 
And clusters of glancing crystals 
Depend from the swaying stems; 


And afar in the frigid distance 
‘| hi - claciers crash and fall, 

And ranks of towering icebergs 
Form a strong and massive wall. 


But the wayward painter wearied 
Of his first imagining, 

And border’d his wintry landscape 
With the leaves and flowers of spring. 


Alas, for the radiant picture 
So truly and brightly drawn, 
One smile of the winter sunshine 
Hath touch’d it, and it is gone; 


As fade, in our after being, 
The fancies and hopes of youth, 
Or as vanish the shades of error 
In the dawning light of truth. 


No trace of the beauteous picture 
On the weeping pane appears, 

But mountain, and plain, and forest, 
Have melted in lucid tears. 


Thus ever our blissful dreamings 
Of the bright and blessed ideal, 

Are seatter’d in tears and sadness 
By the stern, remorseless real ! 
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() }R former article upon the history of 
Moldavia Wallachia 

with the final withdrawal of the Roman 
right bank of the 
by the command of Aurelian, as well as 


and concluded 


legions to the Danube 
the removal thither of many thousands of 
the Roman colonists. During the Roman 
Dacia had 


settlers and adventurers from the Italian 


become filled with 


posst ssion 


provinces. We may inquire further into 


some of the causes that produced such an 
apotheosis of Roman life from the banks 
of the Tiber to the plains of the Danube 
without at all descending from the dignity 
of 
the Roman world is concerned, has unfor- 
to the 


splendor of patrician life, with the mareh- 


historical narration, which, so far 


as 


tunately had far more do with 


ing of legions and the acts of consuls and 
proconsuls, than with the affairs of the 
millions who filled the plebeian ranks. 
Already, within the first halfdozen years 
of the Christian era, great searcity had 
to be experienced at Rome. 


n two hundred 


begun More 


tha thousand paupers were 
fed 


, 7 
cording to Suetonius, the Emperor Augus- 


from the public magazines, and, ac- 


thousand persons to 


tus compelled cighty 
hood in the 


Rome 


Italy became dependent upon the 


leave the city, and seek a livel 
country or in the distant provinces. 
and all 
importation of corn from abroad, especi- 
ally from Africa. 


greatly advanced after the destruetion of 


The price of provisions 
| | 


the city by Nero, so that pe acocks, which 


were in common use on the tables of the 


pat is, were sold in the market-place 
for two hundred and fifty denarii,* while 
a pair of the 
! than 


pul 


istic of Roman life as were the 


meanest plebeian shoes cost no 


two-fifths of the same sum. 
as character- 
Jul feasts 


Germany, 


Great lic festivals were 


among the nations of ancient 
and were continued down to a late period 
of the empire. ‘lwo hundred thousand 
citizens were frequently invited at once, 
and while, in the time of Augustus, the 
entertainment of each guest cost the state 
en denarii, the same cost, in the time 


but t 


of Commodus, nearly seventy times 


as 
much. But the previnees of Italy, though 
vieing with the most favored parts of 


* The denarius was worth about sixteen cents 
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Europe in fertility and natural wealth, 


| were totally unable to sustain the efflux 


of population from Rome. ‘The cause of 
this lay in the wretched system of agri- 
culture pursued by the Romans in conse- 
of a vital defect 

Already, in the year 92, Domi- 


in their social 


Sy stem. 


| tian had ordered that no more vineyards 


should be planted, and that half of those 
then grown should be destroyed in order 
to make way for fields of corn. 

bundant experience had proved that, 


to develop the agricultural resources of a 


| state to the utmost extent, the land must 





be divided into small estates, the cultiva- 
tors of which have a greater or less inter- 
est in 


‘Troops of slaves, pining for the liberty 


the soil upon which they labor. 


which they or their ancestors had enjoyed 
the by the 


legions, and worked by cruel masters of 


in provinces overrun Roman 
plebeian blood, naturally took but little 


care in cultivating the estates along the 
Tiber and the Po, whose patrician owners 
were acting as questors or proconsuls in 
distant parts of the empire, or lounged 
away the long Italian summers in country 
villas, to return with more zest during the 
of 


the forum and to the gladiatorial exhibi- 


months of winter to the excitements 
tions, where were wont to assemble the 


pride and wealth of the [ternal City. 


This social evil inereased to a re- 
markable extent. It was in vain that 
Cesar ordered that half of the shepherds 
should be freemen. In the senate S&S. 


the slaves should be 


but 


Severus moved that 


designated by their dress ; his mo- 
tion was lost on the ground that the latter 
far outnumbered the freemen, and that, by 
wearing a badge, the \ would become con- 
scious of their strength. Pliny also com- 
plained that the land was for the most 
part inhabited by slaves. Hence, when 
the rich plains of Dacia were thrown open 
to the starving millions of Italy, paupers 
were not only attracted thither by thou- 
sands, but even patricians of proconsular 
slaves were numbered by 


rank, whose 


| hundreds, and in many cases by thousands, 


were also seen moving along ‘Trajan’s 
Way. 

At the end of the third century tke 
darkness of a long night began to fall upon 
Dacia. Swarms of the Goths and of the 
Gepide pitched their tents on the bank 
of the Danube, and those of the Romouni, 
or Roman colonists, who did not recross 











the river, were compelled to betake them- 
selves to the mountains and the forests 
for They carried with them 
their laiiguage and their institutions, pre- 


safety. 


pared to return again to the rich plains if 
should favor the Roman arms. 
at brief 
intervals, for the conflicting waves of bar- 


fortune 
Such was afterward the case 
barism and civilization met each other as 
the ocean current meets the ocean storm. 

The extension of the great Slavish or 
Sclavonic the south and the 
west forms the most interesting chapter 
of the early history of The 
barbarians who had previously come in 
contact with the Romans had adopted their 
institutions ; the 
jected them, and when a great nation was 


races to 


Kurope. 


laws and Sclaves re- 


afterward founded by one or more of their 
branches in the west, the Germanic insti- 
tutions retained in their original 
purity. 

According to Schaffarik, the oracle of 


were 


Sclavonic literature, the different races un- 
der that name were extended, toward the 
close of the fifth century, from the Euxine 
to the Elbe. 
following century we find them in com- 
plete Dacia. Their ir- 
ruption had broken the strength of the 
Sarmatian tribes. situated the 
Dniester and the Don; but by the strange 


At the commencement of the 


possession of 
between 


Nemesis which guided the destiny of the 
early nomadic races, the theater of their 
was in its to 
} 


ehanged by the progress of a stronger foe. 


power turn destined be 
Wonderful are the fluctuations and changes 
of history! ‘They rise and fade away in 
the dim past like dissolving views. 

The origin of the Magyar race is yet a 
subject of conjecture. Their past history 
vields in interest only to that which shall 
mark their future. Situated in the center 
of continental Europe, possessing a lan- 
guage which has no analogy to any other 
dialeet spoken west of the Araxes, and 
having a strongly marked and well de- 
veloped national character, the influence 
that they are to exert upon the destinies 

‘ 


of Kurope becomes one of the great prob- 


lems of the future. That they are the 
upon which the sun first 
we but 


That they are pre- 
-* 


} 
no yle st people 
i 


} 


shines in his stern course, none 
their enemies deny. 
pared to enjoy a higher degree of consti- 
tutional liberty than any other race east 
of the cantons of Switzerland, cannot for a 


moment be questioned. 
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eminently fitted to act as the medium of 


civilization between the cosmopolitan Ger- 
man and the hitherto unyielding Turk, who 
now looks westward for the elements that 
must support and vitalize the Ottoman 


power, might now perform their high mis- 


| thing to be called their own. 


sion were they in the possession of any- 


A French 


historian, who not a twelvemonth since 
| ; ; : 
| stooped to defend the cause against which 





all his brave countrymen are now arrayed, 
and for his services became an Austrian 
knight, affirms that the birth-place of the 
great Hungarian patriot was by the side 
of Attila’s grave, and that the ashes of 


the “scourge of God” were infiltrated 
into the vital organs of the man who 
wished to march to dictatorial power 


He 


who was the “ scourge of God” in one age 


through seas of blood. Men change. 
may be the scourge of tyrants in another. 
Certain it is that every race must fulfill 
its true destiny; that of the Magyars is 
not yet begun. 

As early as the commencement of the 
ninth century they suddenly appeared 
west of the Ural mountains and the Vol- 
The afterward 
westward along the southern shore of the 


wa. Ottomans moved 
Euxine ; but it is not improbable that one 
or more of their tribes took part in the 
Magyar emigration, for among the By- 
zantines both were known under the com- 
The Ukraine fell 
the Sclaves were 
obliged to give way before the two hundred 


mon name of Turks. 
into their hands, and 


thousand Asiatic warriors, who formed 
Arpade 
became the founder of a dynasty, and 
before the of the ninth century 
clouds of Magyar cavalry watered their 
horses on the banks of the Sereth and the 
Danube. 


the van of the conquering host. 


close 


They soon made themselves 
masters of Dacia and Pannonia. Transyl- 
vania was placed under the government 
of a Palatine, and was compelled to de- 


| fend the eastern boundary of the kingdom, 


The Hungarians, | 


while the adventurous Magyars were in- 
tent upon carrying their conquests further 
to the At the beginning of the 
tenth century they conquered Moravia ; 
suffered 
numerous defeats from Henry, the 


west. 


but, having a few years after 
Saxon 
emperor, as well as from Otto I., they 
were compelled to abandon the conquest 
The Church of Rome was 
then extending its influence toward the 


north and east of Europe. In the latter 


of Germany. 
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the 


Jefore the close of the 


direction it came in contact with 
Greek element. 

Christianity 
the 


King Stephen, which has for centuries 


was introduced 


The crown of 


century 


among Hungarians. 


been regarded as the palladium of Hun- 
garian liberty, was formed of two distinct 
parts, the one presente d by the Pope of 
Rome, the other by the Byzantine emper- 


or. From the time of St. Stephen the 


Hungarians laid aside their arms as far as 


they were permitted to do so by their 


warlike neighbors, and became the agri- 


cultural people of Murope. 
We have spoken thus at length of the 


Sclavonic and Magyar immigrations, be- 


cause they had more influence than any 


other upon the destinies of the Romani 


or Wallachians, by which name also the 


descendants of the Roman colonists then 





became known. 


At 


Invasion, 


brief intervals after the Sclavonie 
the latter had 
their mountain retreats to the rich plains 
Danube. 


ever, to form a permanent settlement were 


descended from 


of the Their attempts, how- 


for a long time futile, and when com- 


re before the barbarians, they 


pelled to ret 


always found a safe and welcome retreat 
among the Secklers, as well as among 
the Saxons, who at that time posse ssed 


many of the secluded valleys of Transyl- 


vania. When, in the twelfth century, the 
Kumanes were pressing hard upon the 
Hungarians in the east, and had _ pene- 


trated even to the Theis, King Geysa II. 
called nations of the 


vell 


waters of 


upon the Christian 
for aid. 


German kni 


west as 


Many Saxon as 


its, even from the 


rf 
g 


the Rhine, listened to the appeal, and after 
the barbarians had been driven back, they, 
with their long trains of followers, were 
invited to settle permane ntly in ‘Transyl- 
vania. ‘They built Kronstadt, and, after 
the manner of the ancient Germans, for- 
tified many of the Carpathian heights with 
trong castles. ‘The Reformation found an 
early eption among them Surrounded 
entirely by Magyars nd Ss thr 
have re ed their mality to a mos 
remarkable extent, and this the 
é urprised to te them speak 
d et more analogous to the [nelish 
than y other language used on the cor 
tinent. For centuries the Secklers have 


asis in the north 
| hose 


Crerman 


eccup ed an rm part ot 


with whom I have 





universities, W here 
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their young men repair for instruction, 
claim for their race a Magyar origin, al- 
though by many writers they are set down 
as a distinct branch of the Romount. 
From the seventh to the ninth century 
the Bulgarians had also gained extensive 
possessions on both sides of the Danube. 
Krumus, their prince, defeated the By- 
his arms 
One 


zantine emperor, and carried 
westward as far as the Golden Gate. 
of his most important acts, however, was 
to set at liberty fifty thousand of the 
Romouni, who had taken refuge in Bulga- 
ria, and to send them to the left bank of 
the Danube, where, in time, they again 
became united with those of the colonists 


The lat- 


Roman 


who had fled to Transylvania. 
still of the 
spirit, and, from their long conflicts with 


ter retained much 


the barbarians, became firm and intrepid 
Their time had come to play a 
more conspicuous part in the history of 
In 1290 Rudolph the 


or Radu Negru, as he is called in 


Warriors. 


eastern Europe. 
Black, 
the Romouni dialect, departed with a large 
of faithful the last 
time, from the Carpathians, and descend- 


band adherents, for 
ing toward the Danube, took possession 


of Tergovist, now Bukarest, and also of 


the adjacent plain. He afterward chose 
Argisch for his residence, and adopted the 
cross as the e 
The 
continues to be the escutcheon of Walla- 
The present Boyards of Wallachia 


eacle and the 


Ss- 


Roman 
cutcheon of the Principality. same 
chia. 
are the descendants of the warrior. who, 
with Rudolph, founded the Principality. 
He of all the 
Romounian Land, by the favor of God, and 
Duke Amlosh. He the land 
among his fa te chiefS, and 


ite, consisting 


styled himself Prince 


of divided 
vor formed a 
of twelve members, to 
Ife rapidly 


the 


sen 
sist him in its government. 
Prinei- 


extended the boundaries of 


pality from the Carpathians to the Dan- 
the Sereth to the Aluta. 


The Ban of Krajova, in Lesser Wallachia, 


ube, and from 


another chief of the Romouni, also beeam: 


subject to h covernment. At first the 
founders of the new Principality were 
compe led to contend against the kings 
of Hungary, who, from the year 1301, 
became elective. 

With one exception, the barbarians who 
attempted the conquest of Europe pro- 


from the north toward the south. 
fought their 


Pontus 


eee de dl 
The 


southern shore of 


Turks he 


way along t 


the Euxinus, 
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crossed the Dardanelles into Europe, and 
extended their with 
rapidity to the northward. Long before 
the fall of Byzantium they had overrun 
the greater part of Roumelia, and as early 
as 1329 the banner of the Prophet was 
unfurled on the left bank of the Danube. 
Before the establishment of the new 
Hungarian constitution, in the year 1852, 
a few secluded valleys among the head- 


conquests 


waters of the Theis formed the comitat 
of Marmorosch. 

In that safe retreat the 
also enjoyed repose for centuries ; 


Romouni had 
but, in 
1359, about seventy years after the found- 
ing of Wallachia, and one year before 
Murad made Adrianople the capital of the 
Ottoman empire in Europe, Bogdan Dro- 
gosch, with a large band of his country- 
men, left his adopted home, and recrossed 
the Carpathians. 
the a new 
Principality, which was first named after 


They descended among 


Tartar tribes, and founded 
their chief, but afterward became known 
as Moldavia, from one of its principal 
rivers. From the circumstance of the 
chief haying found a buffalo’s skull in the 
river Theis, he adopted the same as the 
escutcheon of the new state. 
ernment of the Principality differed but 
little in form from that of Wallachia. In 
both Principalities the Boyards soon be- 
feudal 


The gov- 


came lords. Originally the peas- 


| 
} 


fearful | 
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Romanism never gained a firm footing 
in the Principalities, and has had but 
little influence on their institutions. Wla- 


dislaus, Prince of Wallachia, however, 








ants were allowed to possess land, and the | 


Both 


of these classes, however, were reduced 


prisoners of war became slaves. 


to the same level in the course of one or 
two generations. ‘There are at the pres- 
ent Moldavia and 
Wallachia, but such are only the descend- 
ants of the old Boyard families. The 
Principality founded by Drogosch soon 


time free citizens in 


gained more than its present extension of 
territory. Its boundaries extended from 
The 
princes, or varods, as they were afterward 
termed, were elective. 

\t that time the Church of Rome and 
the Church of Byzantium were engaged 
in a 


the Carpathians to the Dniester. 


n active strife for spiritual dominion. 
The ILungarians and Poles had been con- 
With the sinking 
Byzantine empire the princes of 
Bulgaria the 
Hence, as a natural consequence, 


verted to Catholicism. 
of t 


he 


also became allied with 
popes. 
the Catholie religion-was introduced into 


Wallachia and Moldavia. The seed thus 
early sown produced but a small harvest. 


formed an alliance with Urban V. in 1372, 
after he had been defeated by Lewis, 
King of Hungary, and two years after a 
similar alliance was formed between 
Lacko, Prince of Moldavia, and Pope 
Gregory XI. At the time the 
Minorites found a welcome admission into 
the Principalities. One of the cloisters 
founded by them remains in existence to 
the present day. 

The first three centuries of the exist- 
ence of the Principalities was by far the 
most brilliant period of their history. 
Their government was often rigorous and 
effective. ‘The resources of the country 
were again developed as they had for- 
The 


Jews were admitted into the Principali- 


same 


merly been by the Roman settlers. 


ties, and, with the Armenians, enriched the 
land by trade and industry. 
merce of the lower Danube acquired con- 
siderable importance in Europe. Many 
beneficial institutions were also founded, 
the printing-press was introduced 
soon after its invention in Germany. It 
was during this period that such princes 
as Stephen the Great and Michael the 
Valiant 
Europe for the success with which they 
Had 


they been supported by their Christian 


The com- 


and 


became renowned throughout 


contended against the Osmanlis. 


neighbors, or could they have relied upon 
the Boyards, Ottoman rule would never 
have been established on the left shore of 
the Danube. 

The Royards formed, in fact, an aris- 
tocratical republic, the same as in repub- 
lican Poland, with the difference only that 
in the Principalities they did not possess 
the right of life and death over the peas- 
ants. Moreover, as the princes were 
elective, the entire power was really vest- 
ed in the Boyards, who were rarely faith- 
ful to their prince or faithful to each 

the 
even 


other. Factions often enervated 


strength of the and 
threatened its existence. 
were frequently called in as mediators, 
and the Turks did not fail to make a judi- 
cious use of such opportunities for the 
extension of their influence. Hence, after 
the first conflict between the Romouni 
and the Osmanlis, we often find the former 
the sworn allies of the latter against the 


rovernment, 
Third parties 
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neighboring Christian powers. To give 
an account of the intrigues and conflicts 
that the 
of the Ottoman power in the 


terminated with establishment 
Danubian 
Principalities would carry us far beyond 
our intended limits. We can indicate but 


few of the most important events. Fora 
long time the Turks searcely interfered 
with the government of the Principalities. 
small tribute, the 

to their 
sovereign rights. When, however, Si- 


f ILungary 


In consideration of a 


prines s were allowed exercise 


gismond « appeared along the 





lower Danube, 


in 1396, with an army of 
sixty thousand men, among whom were 
the flower of the German and French 
knighthood under Frederic and La Tre- 


mouille, Boyards and peasants flew once 


l 


more to the Christian standard. The 
impetuous ‘Turks of that day, taught to 
believe that every blow of their swords 
was a gain for Islam, and rushing into 
battle with the fury of demons, were more 
than a match for the mailed soldiers of 
the West. <A few thousand Osmanlis al- 
most annihilated the magnificent army of 


Sigismond at 


N icopoli 3. 


Bova “ds 


Bajazet then 
an annual trib- 


demanded of the 


ute of ten thousand dueats and five hun- 
, 


dred Wallachian youth. The inhabitants 


of the Prineipalities once more flew to 
arms. ‘The ‘Turkish emperor was com- 
pelled to reeross the Danube, and was 


pursued even to Adrianople. Conflicts 
among the Bovard however, prev nted 
them from improving the advantages thus 
gained, and a war between the two Prin- 





them 


cipal tiles pl red both more com- 
pletely in the power of the Turks. The 
taking of Constant Lople in 1453 put an 
end to tl Byzantine empire, and from 
that mon Osmanlis began to ex- 
tend the fl ce to the north and west 
with feart ipldity 
The rulers of the Danubian Principali- 
tie ( rinally styled themselves princes, 
The Porte gave them the title of varods, 
or palatines, but the Turks usually called 
them beys, or 7gvat eff dt, (princes of 
he ut s.) The Ri in ecabvinet 
st them the appellation of hospo- 
11 { nifying maste or rulers. 
Sey ears after the taking of Constan- 
tino] Port nfirmed the appoint- 
ment « hospodars of Wallachia for 
life, id ‘ hem the rank of pa has. 
The latte | ined the right of de- 


| the plain of Mohacez ; 


century 
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thousand ducats. More than 
two centuries elapsed before any other 


fourteen 


essential change was made in the Walla- 
chian government. 

One of the few decisive battles in the 
world 
1526. 
from Constantinople with an army of one 
hundred thousand men to avenge the in- 


vas fought along the Danube in 
Solyman the Magnificent set out 


sults he had received from the Germans 
Lewis II. met him on 
and five hours after 
the of the battle, which 
decided the fate of Hungary, twenty thou- 


and Hungarians. 
commencement 


sand Christian warriors lay dead upon the 
field. Half of the 
desert. A few days after, Solyman en- 
Buda, the 
named from a brother of At 


kingdom became a 


tered Hungarian capital, so 
tila, and one 
hundred thousand citizens were sent to 
Constantinople to be sold into slave ry, and 
scattered over the provinces of the Otto- 
man empire. 

The Koran interdicts the representation, 
by sculpture or painting, of all beings 
formed by the hands of God. But Soly- 
the of 


stone which too often 


man, who did not brain 


lead 


belong to the Osmanlis, ordered that the 


possess 
and heart of 
statues which decorated the royal eastle 
at Buda should be transported to Stam- 
boul, and set up in the places formerly 
occupied by the gods of Rome and Greece. 

Even the unyielding Turk has been 
compelled to heed the stern necessities of 
time and progress ; and at the close of the 
the battle of Mohaez, a 
radical change was effected in the 


before 
forelgn 
policy of the Ottoman empire. During 
the reign of Bojazet II., diplomatie re- 
between the 
In 


1495 the Emperor of Russia sent an envoy 


lations were first established 
Porte and the neighboring powers. 
to Stamboul to negotiate a treaty of com- 
On the latter at 
Constantinople, a circumstance occurred, 


merce. the arrival of 


which has been repeated more than once in 
Tu 


and which especially marked the conduct 


the relations between Russia and key, 


of the distinguished diplomatist who dis- 


embarked at the same city one year ago 
this day, for the purpose of embroiling the 
two governments in a strife, that is fast 


kindling into a European war. The first 


Russian envoy was strictly ordered not to 
bend the knee to the sultan, and, if pos- 
ble. to vain advantages over the re pre- 


sentatives of the other Christian powers 

















atthe Porte. His bearing in the presence 
of the sultan and his ministers, was sur- 
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| tact. The introduction of the Catholic 


passed in insolence only by that of Prince | 
| Oriental culture found a ready acceptance 


Menschikoff; and when he set out to re- 
turn, he was denied the cortege of slaves 
usually granted in such cases. 

The victory of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent at Mohacz, established the power of 
the Osmanlis in Hungary for the following 
half century. During the same time the 
Danubian Principalities were assuming 
more and more the character of Turkish 
provinces. Nocvents of importance mark- 
ed their histery, which, in fact, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century be- 
longed not so much to themselves as to 
the neighboring powers. ‘The energy of 
the first princes and Boyards was entirely 
lost, or was consumed in petty contests 
with each other. 

In one of the suburbs of Vienna, and 
but a short distance from the resting-place 
of Becthoven, the traveler may still see 
the remains of the intrenchments thrown 
up in 1683, during the siege by Kara 
Mustapha. ‘he imperial city proved to 
be the boulevard of Christianity ; but no 
tell what might have been the 
present territorial relations of Europe, had 
not deliverance then come from an unex- 
John Sobieski suddenly 
appeared with his brave Poles on the sum- 


one can 


pected quarter. 


mits of the mountains which overhang 
Vienna; and on the same day the hosts 
of the Prophet were routed under the walls 
of the city. The empire was saved, the 
tide but the 
world has not ceased to weep over the 
fate of the In that celebrated 
campaign, Kara Mustapha was attended 


of barbarism rolled back ; 
deliverers. 


by a Wallachian prinee, who, during the 
engagement, deserted the crescent, and 
went This circum- 
stance, however, appears to have had but 
little influence the affairs of the 
Principalities ; for not many years after- 
ward, they were invaded by the Poles 
under the 


over to Sobieski. 


upon 


same dauntless leader. 
numerous defeats which the Turks sus- 
tained previous to the peace of Carlowitz 
did not weaken their power in Moldavia 
and Wallachia. 

We have described at length the man- 
ner in which the Roman element came to 
be introduced into the Danubiar 
palities, and how the same must have been 
affected by the Eastern and Sclavonic 
races, with which it was brought in con- 


Vou. VITI.—24 


Princi- 





The | 


religion failed to preserve the force of the 
old Roman spirit; and in time a more 


among the people. The Greek element 
and the Greek faith were destined in time 
to exercise a marked influence upon the 
Principalitics. 

The tribute demanded of them by the 
Porte was never so great as to be actually 
oppressive ; and for along time the Turk- 
ish government abstained from meddling 
with the administrative systems of the 
princes. In time, however, the office of 
the latter became venal. By an imperial 
firman, given in 1665, the term of their 
administration was limited to three years, 
instead of being enjoyed for life, as had 
previously been the case. Thus the pias- 
tre-tree was more frequently shaken, and 
ambitious pachas and wealthy Greeks be- 
gan to aspire to what was then considered 
among the first honors of the empire. It 
was at that time, and mainly on that ac- 
count, that the Greek element was intro- 
duced into the Principalities. This abuse 
of power, however, was not consummated 
until the year 1716, when the last trace 
of Moldau-Wallachian independence was 
blotted out, and Phanarist princes were 
No act 
It con- 


chosen to rule over the people. 
could have been more suicidal. 
firmed the influence of the treacherous 
Greeks in the Principalities at the very 
that influence was most 
fatal for the Osmanlis themselves. There 
can be no doubt that the Romouni were 
greatly oppressed under the multiplied 
abuses of Turkish power which marked 
ighteenth century. 
The Boyards and the people became dis- 
contented. In palmier days they had fre- 
quently united the cross with the crescent, 
and fought side by side with the sons of 
the Prophet; but in the day of their op- 
pression they looked abroad for a deliverer, 
and were soon fain to believe that one was 
really at hand. 

The victory of Pultova was the first 
great military achievement of Peter the 
Great. It established his policy, which, 
from the first, was of an aggressive char- 
acter, and has ever since been traditional 
The Turk sympathized 
with the Swede; and from that day to 
the present moment, peace between the 
Russian and the Ottoman power has been 
a fiction. 


moment when 


the beginning of the e 


with the ezars. 








A RAILWAY PANIC. 

N adventure like the one here graphic- 
ally related could not occur in one of 
Two persons 


p i 


our large American cars. 
only in a carriage on a railroad are not 
frequently found in this country. In En- 
gland the case is different. The writer 
begins her story with this apt quotation : 

“If this were played upon a stage, now, I 
could condemn it as an improbable fiction.”— 
Twelfth Night. 

“ Do you think I look like a madman?” 

I was falling into a train of pleasant 
thought when these words, uttered in a 
clear, steady voice by my opposite neigh- 
bor, fell upon my ear. I started and looked 
him in the face. He was a small, sallow, 
intellizent-looking man, muffled from head 
to foot in a superb Spanish cloak lined 
with sables. His tone of voice was per- 
fectly composed and matter-of-fact. 

‘“ Indeed, sir,” I replied, with some sur- 
prise, ‘“‘ no such idea occurred to me.” 

*“ But I aa mad, though!” he retorted 
in the same quiet, confidential way. 

I was in no humor for levity just then, 
and as this was so evidently an attempt at 
practical joking, | made a brief reply to 
that effect, and looked out of the window. 
It was an express train, going at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour ; every moment bore 
me further from one who was inexpressi- 
bly dear to me, and I felt that I never 
wished for silence and solitude more than 
at that moment. 
that, if this man had made up his mind to 
talk, I could not help hearing him, and 
there 


The worst of it was 


was no one else for him to address, 


since we were alone together in the car- 
riage. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I really am 
mad. I have just eseaped—just escaped 


—not an hour ago. 
I did it 2” 
I continued to look out at the landscape 
flying past, and feigned not to hear him. 
““T was not always mad; O, dear, no! 


Shall I tell you how 


I do not exactly remember now what it 
was that drove me to it, but I think it was 
something connected with Lord Palmer- 
ston and the ace of clubs. 
yes! the ace of clubs had certainly some- 
thing to do with it. 

no consequence now. 


No—ye s—OQ, 


However, that is of 
I had a fine house, 
and gardens, and horses, and servants, 


and a wife—aha! such a pretty, gentle, 
loving little wife! 


And I loved her, too 
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| —nobody knows how I loved her—only I 


| that I wanted to murder her! 


I loved her so 
Was n’t 


wanted to murder her. 


that a rare joke, eh?” 
1 began by this time to feel seriously 
uncomfortable. It was getting slowly 


dusk, and my companion’s face, composed 


| as it was, wore an odd expression that I 


did not quite like. 
* Pray, sir,” I said, with affected care- 
If 


you insist on conversing with me, we may 


lessness, “‘ let us change the subject. 


| as well choose a more agreeable theme.” 


‘“ Agreeable! Why, could anything be 


more agreeable? Well, I will continue 


| It was a long time before they found it 


| out, I hid it so well; 


but I knew it well 


| enough, for I used to see faces every- 


so cautious! 


that mad-house! 


where, in the furniture, up in the trees, in 
the bushes; and I knew they could not 
really be there, and that [ was mad at 
last; for I had always expected it, ay, 
ever since I was a boy at school! Some- 
how they did find it out, though, in spite 
of all my caution, and I was so cautious, 
They found it out, and one 
day two men came and seized me in my 
garden—my own garden! and took me to 
the mad-house! , it was a dreary place, 
They shut me up by 
myself in a bare, cold room, with never a 
fire to warm me, though it was bitter win- 
ter. The windows were 
with iron, through which the daylight 


barred across 
shone, as if through the ribs of a skele- 
ton; and every night—would you believe 
it?—-every night there came a fearful 
shape and sat there, mocking and mowing 
at me in the moonbeams! ‘That was a 
hell indeed! 


bear it no longer, I rushed upon the shape, 


One night, when I could 


and fought and struggled with it, and 


| dashed it up against the hard walls—and 


then the keepers came and tore me from 
it, and bound me down with cords upon 


my bed. I heard them say to one another 


that I had tried to destroy myself; but I 


knew better; it was the shape I struggled 


| with—it was the shape I tried to kill! 


Only they could not see it. Yet there it 
still sat, mocking, mocking, mocking, all 
the long night through; and they watch- 


| ing in my room, and yet so blind that they 


| it must have been a weary time. 


i 


could not perceive it! Ido not know how 
long this fury of mine lasted, but I think 
At last, 
one night, I woke from a troubled sleep, 


and lo! the shape was gone! Ah, then I 




















then I was proud, very proud, for it was 
gone, and I had conquered it at last! 
Well, went on, and I resolved I 
would How do you suppose I 
went to work? Why, I pretended to be 
cured of my madness. Every day the 
me. But not me 
alone; I could hear him going to every 
room all along the corridor, and so I knew 


time 
escape. 


doctor came to see 


wept for joy that I was free from it, and | 
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when he was coming long before he got to 


I must deceive him, I knew, 
O, it was a 


my door. 
as well as everybody else. 
hard task, but I did it! The worst of my 
madness was, that I could not help think- 
ing of the oddest things, and when I talked 
my tongue would utter them. 

I schooled myself to talk to him. I prac- 
ticed speaking in a calm, low voice; I 
studied what I should say ; I accustomed 
myself to rise and bow, as if he were en- 
tering the room. I did not speak wuch, 
but what I said was reasonable—I knew 
I used to say that I 
felt better; that I was tired of the con- 


it was reasonable. 


finement; that [ hoped shortly to be per- 
mitted 
(that was a clever thought) I asked anx- 


to return home, and sometimes 
iously after my wife. 
to You cannot think what an 
effort her visit me. 


pale, and timid, and pretty that day—and 


One day she came 
see me. 


cost 


I forced myself to sit down by her; to say 
to her all the things I had learned to say 
to the to take her hand in 
mine ; and—O, I longed to kill her so the 
whole time! But I did not. Ah, no! I 
even kissed her cheek at parting, though 


doctor : 


I could have yelled aloud for rage as I 
bent her. I don’t know whether 
they still suspected me, but I was not re- 
leased, for all my pains. So I 
] knew the doctor would 
find me out if I only pretended ; therefore, 
] starved myself. Ha! ha! wasn’t that 
fine! This is how I did it. Every day, 
instead of eating the food they brought to 


over 


deter- 
mined to be ill. 


me, I put half of it under a loose board in 
the floor, and half I left, saying that I felt 
ill and could eat no more. Each day I 
left more and more, so that it should seem 
as if my appetite grew constantly worse. 
And then [*got ill—only I did eat just a 
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part of the hoyse, and that I required air, 
or I should never recover. And then did 
I not laugh, even though I was so ill, to 
think how I had outwitted him. My new 
room was pleasant, and looked over a 
garden. At the end of the garden was a 
railway. By this railway I made up my 
mind to escape. Aha! what joy to be 


flying along behind that eager engine— 
flying away, away, and never stopping! 


Soh! I knew well that I must have money 
to do this. Money! where, how could I 
get money ? You will see presently. I 


| did not mean to die, you know, so I ate 


more now, and got better. It is not every 


| one, let me tell you, that is brave enough 


However, 
| are no cowards! 


| with the keeper always beside me. 


which 


She looked so | 


| —the 


to endure starvation as I did. Madmer 
Well, they used to let 
me walk in the garden after awhile, but 
By 
and by the doctor began to speak of my 
release as of a thing that might be in time 
—and then—then, although the end for 
I had been working was almost 
within my grasp, I felt an irresistible power 
compelling me to escape, and not to wait 
for their tame deliverance. Day and night 
I waited and watched to do it. 

‘The opportunity came secon. One 
morning when I was walking with the 
keeper in the garden, who should come 
out but the doctor, and what should he do 


senseless fool!'—but order the 


| keeper to go in, saying that he would 


| 


walk with me this time! O, how my 
heart leaped and danced within me when 
he said it! But I kept very still—very 
still and calm, listening to the man’s foot- 
steps on the gravel walk till he was quite, 


quite gone. I have told you that the rail- 


| way crossed the bottom of the garden. 
| Well, toward this spot T went, (carelessly, 
| as if by accident, you know,) and he with 


me. 
“This beautiful day will do us all 
good, Mr. B——,’ he said to me, in his 


smooth, deceitful voice. 
‘“* He was walking with his hands in his 


sockets, chinking the gold coin as he went 
| | ’ f 
| —that gold I needed! 


morsel now and then to keep me from dy- | 
| and smiling as he spoke then, that I hated 


ing. 1 suffered fearfully, but still [ played 
my part out, and met the doctor’s eve 
At last he 


said that [ must be removed to another 


with one as quiet as his own. 


***T hope that you may soon enjoy the 
summer on your own estates,’ he con- 
tinued. 

‘* He looked so sleek and self-confident 


him more than ever. 
“JT did not dare to trust my voice in 


answer, or suffer my eyes to dwel! on him. 
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Could he but have seen ¢hgm for an in- 
stant, he would have read my purpose. 
Just then we reached the extremity of the 
garden, and stood looking down from the 
high bank upon the level train-lines below. 
There was nothing but a low hedge be- 
tween us and the road; in an instant I 
turned upon him. 

“sie! 3 ‘ Die 
am mad, I am mad; and I have sworn to 
do it!’ 

“‘T had the strength of ten in my arms. 
I seized and closed with him, and dashed 


shrieked. now! I 


his skull against the tree-trunk by which 
QO, it was a glorious 


1 > 4+} 
I beat the smoot! 


we were standing. 


! 


vengeance 1 smile out 


of his face till his own children would not 
have known him, and then I stamped and 
danced upon him and laughed loudly, loudly! 
Suddenly I heard the distant whistle of 
the train at the village station far away. 
There was not a moment to be lost! I 
tore the watch from his pocket, and I took 
the purse with the gold! and then, ha! 
ha! ha! 


lines, and the train came swiftly on and 


I flung the body over upon the 


on, and crushed him as he lay! Was 
not that a revenge, and would any but a 
madman have thought of it Yell im 
that! tell me that!” 

I was so frozen with horror that I sat 


as if petrified, and could not utter a word. 
* Now you want to know how I came 
here,” continued the maniac more quietly, 
‘Well, he had 
siruggle. | 
straight 


through the gardens and out of the gate, 


after a momentary pause. 
this the 
wrapped it and 


cloak on before 


round me went 


past his very lodge-keeper ; and, thanks 
to the high collar, none of them knew me 
—for we were much of 2 height, the doc- 
tor Once * sight of the 
house—the dreary, cruel house !—I seemed 


as if I had wings upon my feet, I fled away 


and me. out of sight 


so fast. The people in the streets of the 
but matter? J] 


I mingled with the 


town stared at me, what 
for that. 
station and paid my fare like 
the rest with—ha! h 
money! But there 
gvold ] tried to rub it off, 
It came again as fast as I removed it, and 


did not care 
crowd at the 
a'—with the doctor's 
blood the 


but I could not. 


Was on 


l thought they would see it when I put 
the money down; they did not, though, 


and here I am free, free! Now, answer 
ly believe that I’m a mad- 


me, do you real 
man 2?” 


He put his face quite close to mine as 
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he said this, and his voice passed from its 
former level tone to a quick, harsh, exult- 
ing caliber that thrilled me with dismay. 
It was now almost dark, too, and his eyes 
shone with a cold, unnatural luster like 
the phosphorescent light which is thrown 
off from fish state 
It was clear that I must make some re- 


in a of putrefaction. 
ply ; even while I hesitated he repeated 
the question, and this time more impa 
tiently. 

“ Well, yes,” I said at last, with quiv- 


ering | 


ps; ‘*I—I think you must be 
mad.” 

“JT °ll prove it to you,” he whispered, 
bending still closer to me. ‘How do 
you think Ill prove it, now ?” 


I shook my head. 


* T cannot tell,” I said, faintly. 
* By murder 
|} What! 
live, when I told you all about it? 
to betray me, and take me back to the 
No, n ] 


Madmen are brave, mad 
men are cunning, madmen are st 


ing you as | murdercd him! 


did you think I meant to let you 
Live 


' 
oO: 


rong!” 

I saw that force could avail me nothing 
here. In great emergencies I always re- 
This time it 


cocl in an in 


in my of mind. 
1 not fail me, and I w 
| stant. 


‘ Stop,” 


pre sence 


ga i 
dic a 
I said calmly, fixing my eyes 
full upon him. ‘“ You have not told me 
all yet. If you are 
life, it’s only fair that you should 
finish your story " 

* That ’s 
an appearar 
I left out 2” 

* You have 


determined to have 
my 
y first 
true,” said the madman, with 


“* What have 





sity. 


} 


now ¢ xplaing d to me about 
Lord Palmerston aud the ace of clubs.” 
“T didn’t think you'd care to hear 
that,” said he, doubtfully. 
“T'd rather hear that than any othe 


part.” 
It was so d 


country beyon 


irk now that nothing of the 
bl 


through the 


1 was vis , and the lamp 


cast a sickly glare carriag 
we be within a short 
the If J 


could only divert his attention for a little 


I knew that must 


distance of London terminus 


while saved! | 


longer, I was deter- 
mined to keep him in conversation if 
possible. 
“ Lord Palmerston began it, you must 
know,” he continued, *“‘and the ace of 


clubs finished it.” 
“ Did you know Lord Palmerston 


| mI 
| asked. 























He looked at me vacantly, as if he did 
not comprehend my question. I repeated 
it. 

“Know him! I bred and trained him!” 

‘OQ, indeed!” I said. ‘ Pray proceed.” 

“*T bred and trained him on my own 
estates. I was as fond of him as I could 
have been of a child—ay, and fonder too ; 
for if I had had a child I must have wrung 
its neck—I feel I must!” 

Here he fixed his eyes on me again 
with that horrid glare, and his fingers 
worked nervously together, as if longing 
to be at my throat. 

“Yes, I should have killed my child. 
“Lis rare sport to kill—to—” 

‘““But about Lord Palmerston 2?” 
terrupted. 


I in- 


His face resumed the old expression, 
and a gloomy shade seemed to pass over it. 

“Ah!” said he, moodily, “ that was a 
dreadful disappointment, wasn’t it?” 

‘“ You have not told me yet,” I said. 
Bid his lordship treat you ill 2” 

‘He lost! he lost! I had baeked him 
with half my fortune, and he lost! But, 
and he clutched me by the 
he said it, “he was drugged—lI 


hark you!” 


arm as 
know he was drugged the night before !” 

“Then Lord Palmerston was a horse !” 
I exclaimed. 

* Of course he was. told you so at 
first. You don’t pay attention—you ’re 
not interested.” 

“ Indeed, I am, deeply,” I replied, ea- 
gerly. ‘¢ Pray go on.” 

We must be in now before five minutes 
were past—this I was assured of. Five 


minutes ! 


long enough to die! 
“ That is all,” replied he, with a suspi- 
‘* He lost, and [ lost. That’s 
the end of it.” 

“ But what has this to do with the ace 
of clubs ?” 

“The ace of clubs!” 
‘* What’s that to you ?” 

‘* You promised to tell me, you know; 


cious stare. 


said he, fiercely. 


and I should like to hear it,” I replied, in 
* You have not told 
Do tell me about the ace of 


a conciliating tone. 
me half yet. 
clubs.” — 

‘“T was desperate, you see,” said the 
maniac. ‘1 was desperate after Palmer- 
ston knocked up. I had always avoided 
play till then, but somehow I fell into it 
when I saw the men at the club playing 
night after night, winning and losing— 
winning and losing! I often saw as much 
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l a ' 
gold change hands on a single card as 


| won incessantly. 


would have covered all my losses on the 


turf; and then I could not resist it.” 
“* So you played too 2?” 
“So I played too. Fora whole week I 


Aha! the red gold and 


_ the rustling notes that I took home every 





night for that week; I won more, three 
times more, than I had lost by the race! 
And then came the turn of the luck.” 

“ You lost!” 

“ All that I had gained, in one night! 
But I was not satisfied: I went on again 
the next day, and lost, and lost, and lost, 
till everything I had on earth was gone— 
ay! all I had on earth was not enough to 
pay it! But I know how it was. That 
old man I played with was the Fiend. 1 
knew he was the Fiend. I saw it in his 
eyes.” 

He paused. His excitement terrified 
me. ‘The whistle of the guard rang 
shrilly through the air, and the pace of 
the train He listened — he 
knew that we were coming in—he turned 


slackened. 


suddenly toward me. 

“But what about the ace of clubs?” I 
urged, hurriedly. ‘‘ Did the old man turn 
it up?” 

** Will you betray me if I tell you?” 

** Never,” I said, earnestly. 

“Listen, then. I hid it in my sleeve; 
for I was desperate. I staked thousands 
They all 
stood round, betting how it would turn up; 
the old man—curse him !—smiled, and let 
me do it; but he had seen me—he had 
seen me! And when I cut the ace of 
clubs, he stood up and called me ‘ thief!” 

A bright flash of light streamed in at 
the windows—the train stopped. Thank 
God! we were arrived! The madman 
shrunk back at the sight of the lamps and 
the crowd of faces beyond. I leaned 
over the door, and with fingers that re- 


on the chance of my cutting it. 


' fused to do their work, felt eagerly for the 


handle. 

‘““What is the matter? what is this ?” 
he said, timidly. 

“‘ Help!” T shrieked, springing out upon 
the platform among the tide of passengers. 
‘“‘ Help! 

There were two men standing by the 
door through which we had to pass, who 
seemed anxiously to scrutinize each face 
as it went by. They both turned as I 
spoke, and one came to me, 

““Where is he?” said he, respectfully. 


this man is mad!” 
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“ We're waitin’ for him. 
graphed along the line that he ’s murdered 
some one down at H——, and he’s awful 
dangerous.” 

He had ventured out by this time, and 
was standing irresolutely beside the car- 


riage door, as if not knowing where to 
| the great social problems which it must 


turn. 

As for me, I could only point to him, 
the power of speech was gone; and just 
as they had captured him, I fell senseless 
to the ground. 


NEW METALS. 

T is not wonderful that the labors ot the 
miner and of the metallurgist have at all 
times been linked with superstitious asso- 
The one 


ciations in the minds of men. 
pursuing his search in the depths of the 
earth, in darkness and uncertainty, only 
ministers to the demands of the other for 
a perpetual supply of those strange stony 
masses out of which the living metal is 
drawn ; and before chemistry had explained 
every change which the 
from its first appearance on the dressing 
floor to its fabrication in the hand of the 
artisan, the 
transformations to be found so com- 


where, in all range of art. 


wert 
plete, mysterious, and astonishing as these ? 
Let any one stand before a blast-furnace ; 
let him wonder at the amount of mingled 
ore and limestone and coal that are poured 
into it by the wagon-load in a constant 
feet above his head; let 


stream sixty 


him watch the perpetual overflow of slag, | 


a veritable lava, which slowly emerges 
from the bottom of the furnace at his side ; 
and let him await the moment when the 


| 
rough molds are ready, and the channel | 


cleared, and the arm of the foreman is 


bared to give the final blow that is to 


£1 


pierce the wall of clay that supports the | 


molten metal within; then let him stand 
by as the luminous flood of iron pours 
down, true to the channel cut for it, yet, 
as it the 
momentarily flinging from its surface a 


were, resenting restraint, and 
myriad stars of fire, until it flows tranquilly 
into each trough lin pre ssed in the sand 
for its reception, and lies in a series of 
furrows to cool into its well-known form 
iron. 


of “ pig” And this process has been 


repeated each day without one day’s inter- 
mission, for it may be thirty years, from 
that one furnace ; and the flames have risen 


for that period from its mouth, rendering 


It’s been tele- | 





ore underwent, | 
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the midnight air of some wild mountain 
land of Wales lurid for many a mile, or 
may have helped to show to the nightly 


| traveler the horrors of that “ black country” 


above Birmingham, from which every earn- 
est visitor will come away with such dark 
foreboding and such troubled thoughts on 


suggest. How wonderful a process is this 


| by which the constant stream of iron into 


the commerce of the world is maintained 
in its perpetual flow! Compare the lump 
of heavy clay, or the mass of red or brown 
dull earthy rock, or of bright iron-gray 
stone which form the various varieties of 
iron ore, with the metal that emerges from 
them ; pound, sift, do what you will with 
the ore, scrutinize it with the microscope, 
it is still a stone, no particle of metal can 
you find there. Examine the metal on the 
other hand; it has nothing of the earthy 
in it. Resonant, and bright, and flexible, 
and strong ; 


whence come these newly 
gotten powers? ‘They do not reside in 
the ore, but seem impressed upon its trans- 
figured substance by the will of the opera- 
tor; now as “‘soft-iron,” pure and mal- 
leable, tough, infusible, bending without 
fracture, fibrous, and capable of being 
welded bit to bit, like sealing-wax, at a 
sufficient 
iron,”’ less pure in its chemical nature from 


temperature ; how as “ cast 
containing carbon (the chemist’s charcoal) 
as a constituent, brittle, sharp in its out- 
line, crystalline in its structure, readily 
melted and east in molds, breaking, but 
never bending. JLow opposite are its char- 
Yet 


form of steel, assuming nearly all these 


acters. we may see it again, in the 
characters, or surrendering any one of 
them 


for now it shall exhibit, in the most exalted 


once more at a moment's notice: 
degree, brittleness or toughness, a brittle- 
ness unbending or an elasticity unrivaled, 
a hardness adamantine or a softness which 
yields like brass to the engraver, according 
as the cunning workman shall impose the 
one or the other * te ape r’’ on its docile 
And so iron becomes the re ady 


de- 


substance. 
servant that is to work out the vast 
mands of commerce ; it is now the main- 


} 


spring of our time-pieces, and the exqui- 
sitely delicate regulator of their every vi- 


bration: it is no less the sinew and the 


bone of the iron horse, and the rein that 
guides him; the skeleton of the bridge 


with its untiring span, and of the ship 


whose keel can never strain; at once 
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the impeller and the impelled of the au- 
tomaton machinery by which commerce 
moves. 

Let 
process. 


consider another metallurgic 
A furnace to 


us 


is constructed 
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—__——— 
| ments, from the days of Geber to those of 


throw all its heat by reverberation on a | 
dient from the conditions of the experi- 


mass of lead, and as the metal melts, a 
current of air is made to play on its sur- 
face. 
with a molten floating liquid, which flows 
off from it continually, and will flow so 
The last por- 


Soon that surface becomes covered 


long as any lead remains. 
tions of the lead, however, are preserved 
for the silver they contain; the rest has 
red. 


which the air has converted the lead, hard- 


all disappea This floating dross into 
ens as it cools, and forms then a beautiful 
yellow-orange, unmetallic, highly-crystal- 
line, soft, solid substance—Ilitharge. It 
is the “ oxyd of lead.” It is the air that 
sing the dictum of Anaximenes, 
Its oxygen has com- 


here, rever 
is the destroyer. 
with the 
not to melt iron to produce an analogous 
effect. If the bar of refined iron be but 
left in neglect to the rude 
the 

soon be seen that the metal, with all its 


bined melted metal. 


weather, to air and moisture, it will 


stern qualities, is, hke man himself, de- 
pendent on certain conditions and cireum- 
stances, which must be ever supplied and 
preserved around it, or the bright shall 
tarnish, the strong fret away into weak- 
ness, and the lustrous and the elastic, the 


Beecher. Was there, in fact, anything 
contradictory or absurd in the belief that 
the crucibles of Albert the Great, of Ray- 
mond Lulle, or of Arnold, had yielded gold 
when gold had been absent as an ingre- 


ment? Did not a mere calx, when mixed 
with charcoal, yield lead? Did not the 
very metal of silver, Luna herself, emerge 
from ores in which no silver could be seen ? 
nay, did not even the Saturnine ores—did 


| not the stones which yielded lead, yield, 


| ver? 


too, their smali quota of this queenly sil- 
If Luna could thus emerge from 


| a neue “a 
the region of Saturn; if the ores of*copper 


when mingled with calamine produced not 
copper, the Venus of the metal-firmament, 
but brass ; if bronze sprang from the con- 


| junction of Venus and Jupiter, and the cop- 


It needs | 


per and the tin lost each their characters 
in the bronze they formed, why should not 
the addition ofsome subtile, redder mercury 


| give to tin the properties of gold, or teach 


influences of | 


the alchemist to transmute the dross of 
Saturn or the charms of Venus into the 
glories of Sol, the golden metal-king ? 
But the alchemist passed from the earth, 
leaving to an age of less inflated hopes 
and of a sounder philosophy—an age that 
had learned something by the failures of 


the past—this metallurgie problem for its 


eee labor and the patie ndure. | 
stern to labor and the patient to endure, 


shall suffer corrosion, and become a dull 
Yet 


from this earth, this oxyd of iron, no less 


insipid earth, a mere heap of rust. 


than from the dross of lead, the metal may 
be again recovered. 
in either instance formed by a union of the 
metal with the oxygen of the air, and any 
substance with a stronger te ndency to com- 
bine with that oxygen will free the metal 
of it, and the iron or the lead may be re- 
stored to their metallic form of existence. 
Carbon, that is coal or charcoal, effects 
this, and the operation is similar in result 
whether it be performed in the blast fur- 
nace whose weekly product is above a 
hundred tons of iron, or in the reverbera- 


The earth or ealx is 


To those who have loved to 
linger over the gradual dawnings of human 
in past time, who have felt a 
tracing the growth of some 
in the mind of man through al! 


heritage. 


knowledge 
delight 
single idea 


in 
its doubts, misapprehensions, aspirations 
rebuffs, successes, on to its final triumph- 
to these, that will ever be an interesting 


| history which tells of the progress of the 


first grand idea of chemical philosophy, 
the idea of the individuality, so to say, of 


| the elements ; of the elemental character 
| of the metals; of the non-elemental, the 
| compound character of the combinations 


tory furnace wherein lead is reduced to | 
showed its fundamental error by proving 


the form in which we use it. 
It was this singular conversion of a 
metal into an earthy calx, and this inver- 


sion of the phenomenon by the reconver- | 
| weight of oxygen gas that the metal had 


sion of the earth into the metal, that in- 
cited the alchemist to perpetual experi- 


of these with the vital element, the oxygen 
of the air. To them the erroneous dream 
of Stahl, “the phlogistic theory,” will 
carry with it an unceasing interest, al- 
beit that the balance of Lavoisier ban- 
ished that theory from the laboratory, and 


that the calx, or earth, weighed more than 
the metal which it yielded—weighed more 


by a precise amount, which was the exact 


taken from the air and fixed in solid com- 
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bination with itself to form this earthy | 
oxyd. He taught that the metal might 

be won from this its earthy calx or oxyd, 

but only by some str 
metal’s own for the oxy 


ver 
iver ¢ 


finity than the 
en th 


: earth con- 


tained. Carbon has this stronger affinity, 


and hence the flow of molten iron from the 
meets In 
its 
to that 
iron free to 


and trial 


ih ch its oxyd 


fiery contest with the coal 


flames, 


coal its oxygen, and 


vast furnace in w 

that feeds 
? 

surrender 


t the 


meets it only to 
lo Sé 


enter on its life of constant labor 
f 


in the service of man. 


Ihis doctrine, then, of the compound 


nature of the met ng earths or ox- 
yds, atid of the el 


metals and of the 


ul- yield 
mental character of the 
n they ex 
of Lavoi 


of which the alche- 


oxy gt ntained, 


was the grand doctrine er, and 
resolved the difficulty, 
m, the 


mists, and at last, after th phlogistie 


chemists, had sought in vain for the solution 


throu But chemist y 


th 


sh so many centuries. 
it 
yielded metals when heated with charcoal 


knew of other earths besides these 


—earths to all intents like these, notwith- 


standing that the y had ted all efforts 
to extract metals from them. 
Of these ot! 


beside Ss 


1 


other earths there were several 


magnesia, lime, and the earth of 
clay, alumina; and nearly akin to them, 
, 


though more easily dissolved in water, and 


therefore lacking one of the prominent 


rth, comparative 
tash and 


characteristics of an ¢ 
insolubility, were the alkalies, ps 
It needed, therefore, after Lavoisier’s 
ity in the che 

sert that it was a fair object 


soda. 
time, no great profund mist 
who should a 


of search, and that there was a fair ground 


found, 


} } 
means should pe 


affinity 


for hope, that ymie 
than even that 


the 


5ome 
of 
agency of which these 


more potent 
carbon should be discovered, by 
earths too should 
- the torturing 


La- 


uumed this before, 


yield up bright metals und 


inquisition of crucible and furnace. 





] 


voisier himself had proc 


and almost in Lavoisier’s time it was ima- 


rined by some experimentalists 


sanguin 


in Hungary that the anticipation had been 


realized. But that realization was not 


yet ripe for accomplishment, and time had 


‘ 
deas and other men to 


Gal- 
test name, pe rhaps, 


in the history of physics) had introduced 


to bring in other 
contribute to the development of it. 


vani and Volta (the gre 


a new force to the experimentalist. By 


its agency the con nature of water 


ound 
the 


whose names now figure 


iT 
*t 


—already proved by illustrious men 


in the “ water | 
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controversy”—received a new significance 
the decomposition which the voltaic 
pile effected in it, under the hands of 
Nicholson and Carlisle, in the year 1800. 
They found the oxygen off at the 
positive, the hydrogen rative, 


ter be 


In 


given 
the ne 





at 
ae 


pole ; the wi ing gradually separated 





by the voltaic agency into its component 


elements, oxygen and hydrogen. Davy, 


' 
Who S¢ 


on afterward appeared on the scene, 
Saw ata glance the vast results to be de- 
this divellent action of the bat- 


There is 


wmnathieine 
sympathizing 


1 by 





velope 





tery upon chemical ec 
no one who cannot fecl a 
pleasure as he imagines the young Davy 


with the wires of his enormous battery 


brought into contact through the medium 
of the alkali potash, until that moment un- 


] 


decomposed, and sees him watching a 


beautiful phenomenon. Little globules of 
a brilliant metal continually are presenting 
e,and linger- 


m their true 


themselves at the negative wit 


ing for a moment to show hi 


metallic character, then cease to shine, 


and become again converted into the pot- 


: co 
of which they sprung, too power- 


iiled by the oxydizing air, of which 


the corrosive action is too strong for a 


metal of such eager affinities to exist in its 
presence. Davy soon contrived means of 
fostering | 
i it to the world un 


hs 


is new-l 


orn metal, and exhibit- 
ler the name of po- 
tassium ; and sod: 


t 


1. soon yielded its sodium 
ie voltaic 


pile. 
be pre- 


+ the ile f ] ri 
to the pole of his gigan 


metals which, to 
] of 


retained out 


Both of therm are 


served, must be contact 


with the air; metals, the latter white as 
ilver, and lustrous, the former with 
something of the tint of tin or platinum ; 


both lighter than water, and therefore float- 


ing on it, but decom- 
posing it to al 
pear in it themselves as potash or as soda. 

To d lime, (ealx,) 
bar “cc 


nesium, 


also instantaneously 


-} ¢ 
sorp 1ts 


oxygen, and disap- 


ompose magnesia, 


yta, into oxygen and the metals “ mag- 


calcium,” and “ barium,” re- 
spectively, was but a work of the few hours 
to plan the ex And 


requisite 
force had been found 


riment. 
thus an 


whereby 


antagonistic 
to invert, as 1t were, the combin- 
ing force of chemical affinity, so that now, 
With rod reversed, 


And backward mutterings of dissevering power, 


the master of this new necromancy freed 
from several of these earths beautiful met- 
als, till then truly 


In stony fetters fixed and motionless, 
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But some of the earths refused the solici- 


tations of even Davy’s voltaic magic. | 


Among these was one of a very reinarkable 


kind, named by the chemists alumina, from | 


its occurrence as one of the ingredients in 
alum. 
traordinary body yields only to the diamond 
in hardness, while it far surpasses it as a 


gem in the beauty, if not in the variety of 


its color-suite. As the lux-sapphire, it 
rivals the diamond itself in colorless purity 
and exquisite luster. As the ruby, it de- 
mands a higher price than it, when above 
a few carats in weight ; as the sapphire, 
there is no stone with which it can be con- 
founded, when ot the true 
while as Oriental topaz, Oricntal emerald, 
aquamarine, peridot, amethyst, it surpass- 


In the sapphire and ruby this ex- | 


azure blue; | 


es in beauty of color and luster, and far | 


surpasses in value, the several gems from 
which it thus condescends to borrow its 
In all of these the alumina is 
pure, and crystallized in perfect transpar- 
ency, the colors being due to minutest 


hames. 


traces of other metallic oxyds, such as 


iron, chrome, or manganese. 
in its le 


Then, again, 
; brilliant forms, as corundum and 
as emery powder, its uses are almost the 
same as those of the indomitable diamond 
dust : while in it Is 


softer moods, combined 


with water, it helps to form the plastic ele- 


ment of clay ; and at one moment is seen | 


ac 
3 aS 


assuming shapes and wearing tints 


ase 
~ ' 

and bowl, that give it more than the value 

minister- 

wants of 


of sapphire or ruby; at another, 
ing in every shape to satisfy the 
man. 


From the nature of this earth, it was | 
difficult to bring it within the sphere of | 


action of the battery. But Davy recog- 
nized in his new metal, potassium, a sub- 


stance whose avidity for oxygen might be 


| 


utilized for the decomposition of the refrac- | 


tory earth which he could not subdue by 
his voltaic wires. And so he heated alu- 
mina white hot, and passed his new metal 
in the form of a metallic gas over it, and 
obtained thereby small globules of a metal 
which had its source in the alumina em- 
This 


family, a/uminum, he did not, however, suc- 


ployed. new member of the metal 
ceed in effectually isolating, and he could 
not, therefore, announce its properties. 
Later it was produced by Wohler by an 
analogous but better process, but then not 
in sufficient quantity, nor in advantageous 
form for investigating its physical charac- 
ters. 
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| this finely divided form it is very difficult 
to ascertain the properties which a metal 
may assume when fused into a solid mass. 
Even lead, when in fine division, will burn 
spontaneously in the air, and it is there- 
fore not to be wondered at, that in the pul- 
verulent aluminum of Wohler, that chemist 
did not recognize those remarkable char- 
acteristics which have thrown so much 
interest round the bars of this metal that 
have been produced by M. Deville, and 
exhibited so recently in Paris. Wohler, 
indeed, had himself, previously to M. De- 
ville, formed the metal in fused globules. 
But the method adopted by M. Deville, 
though in principle similar, was superior 
in details to Wohler’s process. The metal, 
as thus obtained, possesses most curious 
and unexpected properties. ‘Tin-white in 
color, it is unaffected by the air, and is less 
It 
is unattacked by any ordinary acid, except 
muriatic acid, which, and the alkalies, 
seem to be its only natural chemical ene- 
It is very malleable, and when 
rolled and hammered becomes as hard as 


disposed to tarnish than silver itself. 


mies. 


iron, a most invaluable property, possessed 
by no other metal in use. It is an ad- 
mirable conductor of electricity, and slight- 
ly magnetic, like iron. It melts at a lower 
temperature than silver, so that it possesses 
all the most valuable properties required 
3ut its most 
In this 
respect it stands above all other bodies of 
The 


lightest of these is zinc, which is seven 


of a metal by the artisan. 
singular property is its lightness. 


the metallic class that are in use. 


times heavier than water ; iron is nearly 
eight times, silver is ten and a_ half 
times, and gold nearly twenty times heav- 
than water, aluminum is 
little more than twice and a half as heavy 
as that fluid, and, consequently, about a 
quarter of the weight of silver. An ounce, 
therefore, of this metal will go as far as 
four ounces of silver, or eight of gold. Its 
price per ounce is, however, at present 
that of gold, and hence about four times as 
dear, bulk for bulk, as silver. Doubtless 
neither commerce nor chemistry will rest 
till aluminum can be used for household 
no less than for philosophical purposes, 


ier whereas 


and doubtless, also, for what may prove a 
most important application of it, the for- 
mation of light, hard, useful, and beautiful 
A bell formed 
Its 


allovs with other metals. 
of it would possess singular novelty. 


He obtained it as a powder, and in | ring is the sharp clear note of glass, not 
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the fuller tone of metal ; one’s fancy al- 
ready anticipates the music in which some 
instrument whose vibration shall ring from 
aluminum bars shall take its part. 
Another 


aluminum has followed in its wake. 


than 
The 


emerald and the beryl are varieties of the 


metal not less curious 


g all except, perhaps, 
the sappl 


These contain an earth called by the Greek- 


same mineral, rivaling 
hire family in beauty as gems. 


derived name of g/ucina, from the sweet- 
ness of its salts. The metal of this earth 
had also been isolated by Wohler, but its 
first described by M. Debray, 

Deville. 


metal, nearly as unalterable 


prope rlies are 


au pupil of M. It appears as 


beautiful whi 


as aluminum itseli, but with the curious 
be ing 


} 


property of one-fifth lighter, its spe- 


cific gravity being twice that of water. 
Lime has also now surrendered its con- 
stituent metal, calcium, in pure form, and 


it proves to be yellow like gold, but, un- 
fortunately, as evanescent as it is beautiful. 
The 


corrode it 


action of the air alone is sufficient to 


into its natural calx, the well 
known earth, lime. 
It ise 


ing out, in it 


urious to see science thus work- 


its own kindling, p oblems after solu- 


the 


lchemist grope d so long 


tion of which the al 


in darkness, whos 


obscul ILy he increased 


ited, because he would retain 


und perpetu 


for himself alone and for “ the adepts,” 


not for the world, the riches which he 
sought. 
Like the miner, and unlike the metal 


lurgist with whom we commenced, the al- 
chemist delved in dark recesses after gold. 


He des 


touched not the living metal. 


handled, in d, metallic ores, but he 
It was only 
when that ore was brought into the licht 


and into the furnace, that it assumed the 
real metallic shape 
truth has tried it, a 


intellectual no less than material, of the 


nly when the fire of 
nd the advancement, 
human race is the object to be won, is the 
transmutation of ignorance into knowledge 


effected, only then is the superstition of 


the miner corrected by the higher knowl- 
the 
metallurgist. 


The tran 


edge of experienced and sagacious 


mutations wrought by modern 


che inistry are as great in character, and, 


however different in kind, are far more 


result, than 
they 
complete because their 


1 useful in their 


that alchemy 


import int an 
all 


are 


ever dreamed of ; 


not the 


character has been so correctly explained. 


s own way, and by lights of 
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| ST. PAUL’S SALUTATIONS. 

| = has often been objected, that how- 

ever we may admit the inspiration of 
| other parts of Holy Scripture, the same 
cannot be affirmed of the ‘“ Salutations,” 
and other seemingly minor matters, with 
which St. Paul frequently closes his Epis- 
tles. 
the subject of inspiration, not worth the 


It is said they are too trivial to be 


interference of the Holy Spirit either one 
way or another. ‘There is no harmfulness 
in them, but it is absurd to apply to them 
the solemn words, ‘‘All Scripture is God- 
inspired.” 

We do not purpose to answer this ob- 
We 
would rather see whether something may 
be these 
which shall, on the one hand, show that 


jection in detail by way of argument. 


gleaned from salutations 


not 


there is nothing trivial in them, and, on the 
other, lead to the that 
are no exceptions to the rule that St. Paul 


conclusion there 
spake as he “was moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

And we may mark by the way the in- 
ternal evidence which such passages afford 
to the genuineness of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
An impostor who wished to foist on the 
world a human composition as the revela- 
tion and very word of God, would never 
have endangered his scheme by inserting 
such passages as that wherein Paul bids 
Timothy bring his cloak which he had 

| left behind at ‘T'roas, or as the salutations 


and greetings by name of many members 


of the Church at Rome. There is a nat- 
uralness about them which goes far in 


itself to forbid the thought of imposture. 
It is just what we should expect St. Paul 


to write. He is sending a letter to Rome 
by the hands of Phebe. As he dictates 
its final sentences, associations and re- 


membrances of all kinds spring up in his 
Many 


Some had been his companions 


heart. were personally known 


to him. 
as he went forth preaching * the Gospel 


God,” fellow-laborers 


of the blessed in 
the work that was nearest his heart. 
Others had been diligent in the varied 


departments of Christian labor and Chris- 
tian benevolence. One was affectionately 
remembered as his first convert in Achaia. 
Others had known Christ and His Gospel 
at a time when he himself had been a perse- 
All were the ob- 
jects of his Christian love, dear to his heart 
in the bonds of the faith of Jesus Christ. 


cutor and a blasphemer. 
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portion of the Holy Book is profitable for 
instruction in righteousness. Not to 
dwell on the example of Christian courtesy 
which it affords, we may first notice the 
interesting insight which it gives us into 
the state of the early Church. By means 
of it we perceive how the Christians of 
that day delighted to labor in the service 
of Christ, sometimes by active effort in 
spreading the knowledge of the Gospel ; 
sometimes by ministering to the wants of 
the afflicted, or the necessities of the evan- 
gelists and teachers. 
of this kind are mentioned in the last chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans. Various 
were their positions in life. But one mo- 
tive animated them all. Phebe, who car- 
ried the apostle’s letter to Rome, 
specially commended. Her most Chris- 
tian kindness had diffused itself like the 
refreshing stream, carrying sympathy and 


Several benefactors 


is 


succor wherever they were needed. 
Aquila and Priscilla had helped the 
apostle much, periling their lives on his 


account at some time of personal danger, 





and thus had laid all the Churches under | 


deep obligation. 


Others also were worthy | 


; 
of special remembrance, for one cause or | 


another. 
profitable in Scriptures like these ? 


Shall we say there is nothing | 
Do | 
| 


they not, on the contrary, point out a path | 


of duty and of love untrodden by a large 


majority of Christians ? 


Do they not | 
teach us that every Christian, however | 


humble, should and may do something for | 


the increase of the Redeemer’s kingdom ? 
By this we mean, not the mere attendance 
at the house of prayer, not the casting of 
a gift into the treasury of Christian charity, 
but active personal labor, and diligent 
painstaking effort. It would an 
utter forgetfulness of the lessons of God's 
truth, it would curtail some of the highest 
Christian privileges, and dam up many a 
stream of piety and love, to shut out from 
these labors and efforts any Christian, 
however lowly their earthly position, or 


show 


to say that none but the ordained minister, 
or the elevated in social position, should 
labor for the Lord, and be fellow-workers 
in the kingdom of God. Ali together 
make up the body of Christ, and each one 
isa member in particular. ‘ The eye can- 
not say to the hand, I] have no need of 
thee ; nor the head to the foot, I have no 
need of thee.” All Christians, then, of 
whatever rank in life, and whatever grade 
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But let us observe in what way this | in society—whether moving in the polished 


circles of refinement and opulence, or in 
the lowly routine of artisanship and labor 
—whether tradesman at the counter, or 
mechanies in the workshop— whether 
gaining their bread by the toil of the mind 
or the sweat of the brow—we would desire 
to see all enlisted in the ranks of Chris- 
tian helpers. Would that every heart 
which has been touched and changed by 
the Gospel were ambitious to rival and 
excel in Christian exertion that Phebe, 
who was a succorer of many; that Pris- 
cilla, and Aquila, and Urbane, who were 
the apostle’s helpers in Christ Jesus ; 
that Tryphena and Tryphosa, and the be- 
loved Persis, who labored much in the 
Lord! Every walk of life affords a sphere, 
and every day an opportunity. These, 
doubtless, neglected no duty which had a 
prior claim; but combined together the 
Christian diligence, and the large-hearted 
sympathy and love, which enabled them 
to rule their own households well, and at 
the same time to strengthen the hands of 
the apostle, and minister to the wants 
of the necessitous and the feeble. Who 
shall say with how mighty an energy, 
with what increased power, the work of 
God would progress in the land, nay, in 
the world, if every Christian felt a per- 
sonal interest and a call to personal effort ? 
Who shall say what a sanctifying influ- 
ence would pervade every department and 
relation in life, did each one determine to 
labor, not merely for his own salvation, 
but that of others? How many a seed of 
infidelity would be stifled in the germ, if 
the Christian laborer and mechanic made 
his religion a relative as well as a personal 
thing. Where is the faith that quickened 
to exertion those helpers of St. Paul of 
whose labors he had such an affectionate 
Where the love which 
constrained the Christians, of whom this 
chapter tells, to gather proselytes from 
every circle in which they moved? Where 


remembrance 2? 


the self-denying devotion which prompts 
to effort wherever there is a call for it and 
a place for its exercise, wherein a Chris- 
tian needs sympathy or a sinner is igno- 
rant of the great salvation ? 

A. second thought suggested by these 
salutations of St. Paul is worthy of special 
notice. They afford a striking example 
for Christian women. They prove them 
to have had an important place in the early 
Church. Of the names which this chap- 
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ter gives, the greater part belong to wo- 
men. ‘This proves, moreover, the high 
esteem in which their labors were held. 
? Why should 


not that high-souled devotion which marks 


Why should it be otherwise 


the female character be consecrated to the 
service of God? What should prevent 
her deep sympathy, her overflowing ten- 
derness, being exercised on Christ’s behalf 
to the suffering children of humanity ? 
Why may not her powers of winning and 
persuasion be employed in drawing to the 
feet of Jesus the outcast and the wanderer? 
What change 
responsibilities or its duties, that can jus- 


is there in the Church, its 


tify or excuse the neglect of so mighty a 
power for good as the earnest devotion and 
2 What should 
prevent them filling still a high place in 


piety of Christian women 


It is no 
From 
the circle of their own home, which, how- 


the ranks of Christian laborers 2 
narrow field that lies open to them. 
ever small, is yet the chief in importance, 


to the widest range of Christian benevo- 
lence, opportunities abound for laboring 
much and in many ways for the Lord. 
First at home, and then abroad, how much 
may be done by the earnest heart and the 
diligent hand! So long asachild remains 
ignorant of Jesus Christ; so long as the 
needs of our youthful population demand 
the efforts of the Sunday-school teacher ; 
so long as a single dwelling or cottage in 
our land remains unblessed by the voice 
of Christian 
sympathy ; 
of Christ 


do the n 


kindness, and counsel, and 
so long, in truth, as the Church 
is militant on earth, so long 


eeds of the Gospel and the ex- 


ample of the early Church bid to the 
work of Christ the Christian woman. 
Is there no sick neighbor to whom she 
may minister—at whose bedside she may 
spend half an hour, from time to time, 
in reading God's Holy Book, or some 
suitable tract? Is there no ungodly 


neighbor or friend whom she might allure, 
by kindness and persuasion, to the house 
of God on the Sabbath day? When she 
hears the of 


friend, or neighbor, or acquaintance—some 


of affliction visiting home 
calamity. perhaps, which touches the mind 
rather than the body, and though it rack 
not the flesh with pain, yet wrings the 
heart with anguish—who ean tell what the 
voice of kindly sympathy may do for that 
stricken soul? how, through the clefts of 
the broken heart, 
ate counsel 


some words of affection- 


may enter, and raise the 
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| 





| thoughts to him whe can be touched with 


the feeling of our infirmities? Is there 
no young Christian, just starting on the 


heavenly way, to whom she might give 


| 


to whom 
must come many an hour of trial and many 


counsel and encouragement ; 
a blast of temptation ; whose inexperience 
needs guidance ; whose steps, as yet feeble 
and unsteady through the weakness of 


| faith, she might uphold by her sympathy 


and example ; and whose perplexities she 


| might resolve by the light of a larger and 


| 
| 


more mature experience ? 
Should this reference to the “ Saluta- 
tions” of St. Paul be the means of stirring 


| 
| up one to be diligent who has been sloth- 


ful, or of inspiring courage in one who 


| has been diffident, we 


should hail it as 
another evidence that even the words of 
Scripture, often rashly regarded as trivial 
and unworthy of the Spirit’s inspiration, 
are profitable indeed for ‘ instruction ix 
righteousness,” tending to make us perfect, 
“thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT ZITA. 
r71iA is the patron saint of cooks, and 
4 is as worthy of her place as any other 
the Romish calendar. She 


Mm was, SO 


| runs the legend, faithful to her master’s 


| 
| ters. 


diet, but more faithful to God. She had 
the misfortune of serving a family who 
were somewhat indifferent to religious mat- 
They were worthy people enough, 
however, living in a quiet way on moder- 
ate 


means, and not disposed to prevent 


her from performing her devotions, pro- 


vided their kitchen did not suffer, and that 


| very skillful in her profession. 


their modest repasts were served at the 
appointed hour. ‘They say that Zita was 
.. Now 


her employers were not at all scrupulous 


| in their observance of those days when the 
| Chureh orders us to abstain from flesh. 
| Zita thought it her duty to venture some 


| timid 
| strances on this subject. 


counsels and respectful remon- 


Counsels and 
remonstrances were ill-received, and had 


|; no other result than to change the simple 


negligence of the family into a regular 


| practice of eating flesh on the prohibited 


days, so that they might not appear to 
yield to the opinions of their servant. 
Zita asked herself whether she ought 


'to obey and prepare prohibited dishes. 


After some reflection, she devised, by a 


| miracle of her art, a means of giving to 














the fish and vegetables cooked in oil the 
taste and appearance of butcher’s meat 
and vegetables cooked with gravies. 

This secret died with her. 

As for Zita, on those days 
or at best ate nothing but bread. 

One day the family gave out invitations 
for a dinner—-a rare thing, a marked event 
in that country, and Zita received on the 
numerous instructions from la 
She arose before daylight, went 


occasion 
Signora. 


she fasted, | 
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the house. ‘ Truly,” said she, ‘‘ whoever 
y; ’ 


to the market, and returned with two | 


porters laden with provisions. Then she 
went to the church. But there she be- 
came so profoundly absorbed in prayer and 
meditation that she fell into a sort of 
ecstasy, and did not observe when the 
mass was ended, and everybody left the 
church. She remained alone, sunk in 
contemplation, and did not perceive the 
flight of hours. 

Suddenly awakening from her trance 
and returning to earth, she was surprised 
to find the church so still and dark. She 
hurried out, supposing that the day was 
cloudy. ‘The sky was of the purest blue, 
but the sun was setting. Zita was struck 
with terror; she thought of her dinner, 
which had begun to be prepared at an 
hour when it ought to be ready to be serv- 


ed up. She directed her steps homeward 
in all haste, although believing that she 


would be turned away, and that she de- 
served to be, for she had failed in her duty 
toward them, and caused them a great 
embarrassment. 

There was no heavenly patron of cooks 
then: for it is Zita who was destined to 
become one. knew not to what 
saint to turn, and herself to 
virgin Mary, and prayed fervently that she 
would give her strength to support the 


So she 


addressed 


bitterness of the trial to which her inex- 
had exposed her. 
When she had said her prayer-she went 


cusable negligence 
into the house, humbly but resolutely. 

Suddenly she stopped in the entry-way ; 
a grateful odor of stewed meats assailed 
“ What this mean?” 
she thought to herself. “A ragout, as I 
am alive. My mistress discovered my 
absence, and has sent for another cook. | 
shall be turned away all the same, but 
there will be dinner, and no one will suffer 
for my fault but myself.” 

Zita went a few steps further, then 
stopped again, and snuffed up a whiff of 
that savory odor which exhaled through 


her nostrils. can 


made that ragout is a skillful body.” And 
then there awoke in her a little feeling of 
human pride, which she suppressed in- 
stantly. ‘‘I thought I was the best, but 
there is some one here who is at least as 
good as J.” And Zita entered the kitchen. 
Just as she entered, she heard a sound 
like the whirring of wings. She saw no- 
body, and thought it was the rustling of 
the new cook’s gown, who had probably 
just passed rapidly into the next room. 
The range was lighted, the stew-pans 
were all on, and each one sent forth an 
exquisite flavor. Zita lifted the covers 
and tasted. ‘I was wrong,” she thought 
to herself, “in saying that she who made 


| these ragouts was equal to me; I am not 


worthy to untie her apron-strings; I did 
not know that my art could go so far. 
But where can she be ?” 

Zita waited; no one came. “ But,” 
said she, “ how can such a skillful cook 
run such a risk of letting her dishes burn?” 
She drew the stew-pans a little off from 
the fire, and saw that the fire was blue. 
She looked for the cook in vain. In the 
dining-room, where she found the table 
set with the utmost care and neatness, 
«she met her mistress, who said: * Well. 
Zita, are you ready?” “Signoria,” re- 
plied Zita, “ the dinner is ready, but I can- 
not find the person.” 

“What person? ‘The guests are on 
the terrace with my husband, and there is 
no one here but you and I.” 

Zita thought she was dreaming or had 
been dreaming. She served up the din- 
It was exquisite. It is talked of to 
this day in certain families where tradi- 
tion has preserved the memory of this 
banquet that took place two hundred years 


ago. 


ner. 


try 
vu 


Zita had only to return thanks. An- 
gels, they say, came to get her dinner 
ready during the ecstasy in which she was 
absorbed at the Jt must have 
been a charming scene; all those pretty 


church. 


| little angels, like those, no doubt, which we 


| see in the pictures of Murillo! 





| 





| other, stirring 


Imagine 
them with their little aprons and little 
white caps, fluttering from one pan to an- 
the and tasting 
them with the end of their little rosy 
fingers. 

And that is the legend of Saint Zita, as 
it was told me at Nerri by my cook there, 
who, alas! did my cooking herself. 


sauces 
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[For the National Magazine.]} 
HONG-KONG. 
KANG-KEANG (Fragrant Streams) 


I is the easternmost of an archipelago 
of rocky islets lying at the mouth of the 


estuary leading to Pearl River and Canton. 
From the moment of 

British crown in 1841, this hitherto insig- 
nificant retreat of a few thousands of small 


its cession to the 


agriculturists, quarrymen, pirates, and fish- 


ermen, acquired singular importance on 
the map of the Eastern hemisphere. Hong- 
Kong, though by no means impregnable, 
became to China what Quebec is to upper 
America to the Mediter- 
ranean, the rocky throne of local dominion 
ni Twe lve 


and Gibraltar 


, 


to the *“‘ mistress of the seas.’ 


millions” to reimburse the expenses of the 


war; “six,” to replace the commercial 
value of an abated nuisance ; “ five ports” 
open to trade and residence ; and *“* Hong- 
Kong,” were the terms on which China 
purchased the cessation of the “ opium 
conflict.” Great Britain still 
her conquest by the possession of this key 
to the entrance of one of the principal 
ports of the empire, and the dispensation 


vindieates 


from this point to the five open marts, 
of an authority which the “ Celestials’ 
may diplomatize to evade, but dare not 


disobey. In Hong-Kong, a British island, | 


tenanted by an Anglo-Chinese colony, one 
is not surprised at the presence of the 
yet 


wholesome stringency of British rule : 


nothing more sensibly strikes the stranger, 
from the moment he sets foot on the con- 
tinent adjacent, than the ascendency of 
British influence within the borders of the 
empire itself. Their magnificent consular 
establishments, under the supervision of 


the titled representative of the throne, 
palaced in Hong-Kong, are really, like the 
East India Company’s 
rium tn imperio; though here, it is Britain | 
within China, and not Britain within Brit- 
ain, as is the case in subjected India. 
Hong-Kong is the seat of the Oriental pow- 
er of ** Victoria, regina Det gratia,” as well 
as the site of the Victoria founded by her 


government, impe- 


authority, and commemorative of the style 
of her reign. 
of the dwellers in this newly-founded, free 


Ten years ago, four-fifths | 


commercial mart, acknowledged, like de- 
vout Romanists, two allegiances, one to 
the ‘‘Son of Heaven,” the other the | 
far-off queen of a nation of despised and | 
The recent | 


to 


hated “ outside barbarians.” 
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place before which we lay. 
| opened bright and beautiful. 
| were clothed in mossy green to their very 


ened intervals at 








| troubles at Canton have greatly increased 
| thisratio. In Hong-Kong, as in Singapore 


and the open ports of China, the “ foreign 
population” is a mere sprinkling. Out of 
the thousand and thirty-eight ‘ foreign 


residents” in China, at the commencement 


| of the present year, three hundred and 


nineteen, according to the Anglo-Chinese 
calendar, sojourned in Hong-Kong, and 
only fifty-nine of this number are reported 
as having families. The great mass of 
the buildings that line the narrow streets 
are mere bungalows, interspersed with the 


| habitations of the more opulent West. Spa- 


cious “ go-downs” monopolize the quays, 
and palatial residences perch upon all the 
lofty and more eligible situations. But 
we anticipate. We commenced with the 
design of recording the personal impres- 
sions of a stay of ten or twelve days in 
the city of Victoria, a name that seems 
almost a feeble sobriquet beside the sono- 
rous, world-wide-known and world-wide- 
used “* Hong-Kong.” 

We anchored in this celebrated harbor, 
the well-remembered transition point of 
nearly all the missionaries to the far Kast, 
at two in the 
twenty-fourth of May last, one hundred 


o’clock morning, on the 
and thirty-five days, including a stay of 
eighteen at Singapore, from New-York. 
The night was cloudy, warm, and almost 


breezeless. What little wind there was, 


| came in irregular puffs, loaded with vapor, 


and dashed with oceasional sprinklings of 
rain. We got out of our berths at a sig- 
nal from the captain, to make out, through 
the darkness, as our bark drifted wearily to 
her anchorage, the character of the place 
toward which our expectations had been so 
long and anxiously directed. Nothing was 
visible, save a gloomy range of mountains, 


towering high up among the clouds of the 


dusky night sky, and the low range of 
misty lights which dimly outlined the 
The morning 
The hills 


summits ; the white and green houses of 


| the far-reaching town nestled in the strait- 


their bases, while the 


land-locked harbor, sparkling in the eom- 


ing sunlight, spread loving protection 


| about myriads of native sanpans, and a 


glorious fleet of the ships of all nations. 
Boats of all descriptions flocked to the 
ITere were clerks 


newly-arrived vessel. 
of foreign establishments in faultless white, 
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from hat and umbrella to bootees inclu- 
sive, seeking news from home and busi- 
ness for their respective houses ; beautiful 
girls, with glossy black hair elaborately 
done up @ da “ phenix,” or flat-iron han- 
dle! and loaded with glittering ornaments | 
and decorative flowers, with glossy black | 
coatees and ample sleeves, and pantalets 
that would rejoice the heart of Madame 
Bloomer—asking, in “ pidgeon English,” 
for the  ship’s washing.” So great is the 
competition, that the importunity of the 
crowding applicants, like that of a mob 
of hack-drivers, will hardly yield to the | 
peremptory “No!” * ; 
Your Chinese sanpam is no cockle-shell. 
It is a good, substantial, sloop-like looking 
craft, with masts and sails as well as oars, 
and fitted to grapple with a bit of a typhoon, 
as well as to paddle securely about the 


harbor. Ours is the spacious dwelling of | 
Here they 


were born, and here they are nurtured in 


a whole colony of Chinese. 


labor and hardihood, those black-eyed girls 
and bare-legged and bare-bodied boys, 
rowing for dear life amid ships, those tod- 
dling ** wee” things, sprawling naked about 
the decks, or scrambling over the bamboo 
roof that 
from sun and rain, and that bright babe 
lashed to the mother’s back as she tends 


shelters the passenger-cuddy 


the sheets and manages the helm astern, 
while her indolent better-half lounges and 
plays the ‘* skipper” over his long-handled 
pipe in the bow. Thousands of “ boat- 
population” threng the harbor of Hong- 
Kong. 
used to read of multitudes in China living 


In our geography-lesson days we 


upon the water, and imagined rafts and 
boats securely fastened to the shore or to 
each other, until they formed wooden 
islands that might defy the treacherous | 
winds and unstable waters. Fancy is sel- 
The Chinaman’s family 
occupies the boat as a permanent home ; 


dom true to fact. 


but the boat is plying about the harbor at 
the service of the public, or goes out of 
the harbor on fishing excursions, or even 
puts out to sea in quest of some vessel to 
pilot into port. 


Under those bright decks, | 
scoured with sand till they emulate the 
floor of the New-England parlor of olden 


time, are the furnace, the stewpans, the 
bowls, the rice, tea, fish, and chop-sticks of 
the culinary department, and the matting 
for seats by day and bedding by night, 
when the stars are their canopy, and the 
sleep of infancy and age is alike rocked | 


| of creation. 


| J 
American missionaries, up-hill to the es- 


| set lights. 
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by the restless waters. The sanpan is 
the church of the pious boatmen. In that 
dark recess, right under your seat, is the 


shrine of the grim and gilded god, before 


| which the family daily burns incense and 


offers daily prayers. 

Hong-Kong is one of the up-hill places 
It is up-hill to the American 
consulate, up-hill to the house of Rey. 
W. Johnson, consignee-general of 


tablishment of the London mission, up- 
hill to the college of the bishop and palace 
of the governor, and it is up-hill—try it, pe- 
destrian!—to the summit of Victoria Peak, 
rising nearly two thousand feet, in its 
robes of green and gray, above the level 
of the harbor that cradles its morning 
shadows, and reflects the play of its sun- 
Like your panting self, the 
town is laboriously working its way up 
the rocky ravines and along the ribs of 
gravelly swells, bravely contesting with 
sheer precipices and abrupt declivities for 
foothold for roads, and foundations for hab- 
Hong-Kong has beautiful roads, 
everywhere adapting themselves to the 
serpentine course of the hills, and the pic- 


itations. 


turesque undulations of the stony soil on 
which they are constructed. Like those 


| of India, they are “‘ the ways of trans- 


; 


the labor of British convicts, 
who are thus taught to patch up their own 
ways by being set to mend those of their 


; 
gressors, 


neighbors. 
Our host is seven years a resident here, 


| and general missionary consignee as afore- 


The reason for this is, that he is 
the only American missionary in the place ; 


said. 


and that, toward those who are expected 


| to take “ neither purse nor scrip for their 


journey,” public hotels are no better sub- 


| stitutes for private Christian hospitality 


He 


in Hong-Kong than in New-York. 


/meets us on shipboard, and when the 


sanpan ejects us, bag and baggage, upon 
the the officious 
coolies in their own gibberish, while half- 
a-dozen trunks and as many band-boxes 


granite quay, directs 


and carpet-bags, slung on bamboo poles, 
trot off in Indian file, threatening fearful 
inundation to any house with narrow ac- 
commodations. Fortunately, the dwelling 
His 
present elegant and accomplished lady is 
Dutch, who, in addition to her native 
tongue and considerable acquisitions in Chi- 
nese, writes and speaks English, French, 


of our host, like his heart, is large. 
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and fluency. 
the most 
r evening walks, 


and German, with equal ease 
Under he r 


. 
commanding height 


guidance we sought 





for sunset prospects of the glorious pan- 
orama of town and harbor, with mountain 
and sky spread ou 


t before us; called on the 
the Anglo-Chinese 
training of the children, which constitute 
* eoll ve” of the 
Colle 


ol, presided over by 


{ t 


courteous directors of 


London mission ; 


re,” alsoan Anglo- 


the 
visited “ St. Paul’ 
Chinese boys’ sch 
the * Bis hop of \ 
. John’s Cathedral,” repre- 


ictoria,” the spiritual su- 
pervisor of ** 
sentative of the “ Church” in Victoria, and 
overseer of the Church missions in China. 
His lordship is thin, spare, 
full gray eye, feminine voice pleasantly 


modulated, d slender fingers, which 
r full share to his 
] 


ss contribute thei 
He isa traveler and 


doubtle 
skill as an organist. 
Christian char- 

, and of the 
Hlis lady is as 


nse, and Amer- 


an author, sanguine of the 
ection! 
et toy I]. 

mmon § 


Huropean 


practical, plain, ¢ 


ican-like, as any woman we 





ever met with, who alone, of all the world, 
retained the republican privilege of calling 
her husband ** Mr. Smith,’ when, at the 
Church and marrage altar, he sacri- 

d hi l viduality, and merged th 
van in the of ] I} An in ot- 
telal decms it ulou ffi mn to 
subseribe his own titles; in aristocracies 
the titled dignitary cannot superscrib 
even his vi r cards with his rightful 


hame, 
With the 
Ho 


tunity for ] ynal ac 


, ’ 
civie and military establish- 


ments of -Kong we no oOppor- 


The 


nstruct- 


ualntance. 





’ 
barracks are ext 


ed, and w igh the 





deaths ar rs Loe d 
a hundred and nincty ay for the Jast 


ten years. The “ queen’ 
the public with « 
at } 


at CY 





wt - 
WiiCil, 


groups ol 


1 ] 
which gather, as el 


noisy nurses and riotous children, willow- 


, , . ’ 
wagons, and lan-chairs, sentimental pe- 


destrians, and amateur « juestrians. H} 


excellency, Sir John Bowring, LL. 
has the reputation of being a learned man; 
and his son, to whom we were introduced 
of the finest natural- 


Ife has, in his private 


in Singapore, is one 
ists in the Last. 
cabinet, twenty-five thousand specimens 


of the coleoptera alone. We saw him in 


one of our evening rambles, in the out- 


| ties of the new colony. 


ray, With a | 
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skirts of Hong-Kong, with a cigar in his 
mouth and a scoop-net in his hand, for- 
aging among the bushes in pursuit of his 
favorite prey. 

Half a dozen newspapers, some gratis, 
others six to sixteen dollars a year; a 
well-filled library, and a well-stocked 
reading-room, atiest the literary as well 
of the bach- 
elor population of Victoria. Race-grounds 


as commercial propensities 


and billiard-rooms are objectionable re- 
sources for amusement. A jail and burial- 
ground were among the earliest necessi- 
The ne Ifappy 
Valley,” a level the 
mountains, two miles or more from the 


beautiful between 
center of the town, is the locality of the 
the 
of numercus Americans, missionaries, mer- 


cemeteries; and here relics 


repose 


chants, mariners, and common sailors. 


i] 


Hither, at the cl 
with the 


se of a beautiful day, 
of the *“ Dead 
our ears, we 
a young man 
steamer, Pow- 


band harmonies 
March in Saul” ringing in 
accompanied the remains of 
from the United States war 


hattan ; and thence, under a glorious moon- 





in company with Lieutenants Whit- 
and 


the valle y 


Pegram, made the circuit of 
for a walk, and then measured 


of the fatiguing distance 





Ities of a walk through a Chi 
thfare always repay the la- 
ered the 


» crowds of the devout 





morning 


to behold th 


we eCl 


; and in the evening paused 
and gaudy lan 
n for a moment to the 


at their orisons 





the flashing rns of 
ater, to liste 
strains of vocal or instrumental music, 
nd different from 
Vest. At mid- 


-e-like heat of a 


so strikingly i 


that of the nations of the 
the furna 
sun, to visit the shops of 


culiar ¢ 


lorpod 


. . Jaantara’? +. 
ans. Painters’ estab- 





lishmen are attractive. Dx 


CO} Ing Pp! 


ly upon the crowded streets 


zens are 





A iil 





el 3, In shops 





opening dire 
It is all imitati 
look in vain for any signs of 


ve and mechanical ; and you 





» uninterested 


; ofthe workmen. The Chi- 


they make 


a af 
imagination, or design, in th 


countenance 
pictures as coats 


nese paint 


and shoes—after a pattern. But we wan- 
der. The Chinese, multitudinous as they 


are, are merely incidental to Hong-Kong. 
They are not present objects of descrip- 


tion ; and on our main have 


probably said enough for a single paper. 


topic we 
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SCENES FROM 
Nor distant far, a length of colonnade 
Invites us. Monument of ancient taste, 
Now scorn’d, but worthy of a better fate. 
Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From suliry suns; and, in their shaded walks 
And long-protracted bowers, enjoy’d at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 
We bear our shades about us; self-deprived 
Of other screen, the thin umbrella spread, 
And range an Indian waste without a tree. 
Thanks to Benevolus*—he spares me yet 
These chestnuts ranged in corresponding lines ; 
And, though himself so polish’d, still reprieves 
‘The obsolete prolixity of shade. 
Descending now (but cautious, lest too fast 
A sudden steep upon a rustic bridge, 
We pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 
Hence, ankle-deep in moss and flow’ry thyme, 
We mount again, and feel at every step 
Our foot half-sunk in hillocks green and soft, 
R uised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 
He, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 
Disfigures earth; and, plotting in the dark, 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile, 
‘That may record the mischiefs he has done. 
The summit gain’d, behold the proud alcove 
That crowns it! yet not all its pride secures 
lie grand retreat from injuries impress’d 
ly rural carvers, who with knives deface 
Che panels, leaving an obscure rude name, 
In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss. 
So strong the zeal to immortalize himself 


* John Courtney 
Underwood. 


Vou. VITL.—25 


Throckmorton, Esq.. of Westen 


COWPER’S 


| Seems 


“TASK” 


Beats in the breast of man, that e’en a few, 

Few transient years, won from the abyss ab- 
horr’d 

Of blank oblivion, seem a glorious prize, 

And even to a clown. Now roves the eye; 

And, posted on this speculative height, 

Exults in its command, The sheepfold here 

Pours out its fleecy tenants o’er the glebe. 

At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 

The middle field ; but, scatter’d by degrees, 

Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 

There from the sunburnt hayfield homeward 
creeps 

The loaded wain; while, lighten’d of its charge, 

The wain that meets it passes swiftly by; 

The boorish driver leaning o’er his team 

Vocif’rous, and impatient of delay. 

Nor less attractive is the woodland scene, 

Diversified with trees of every growth, 

Alike, yet various. Here the gray smooth 
trunks 


| Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine, 
| Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 


There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
sunk, and shorten’d to its topmost 
boughs 


| No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 


Though each its hue peculiar; paler some, 
And of a wannish gray ; the willow such, 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 


| Of deeper green the elm; and deeper still, 


Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 


| Some glossy-leaved, and shining in the sun, 


The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
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Diffusing odors: nor unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire, 

Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet 

Have changed the woods, in scarlet honors 
bright. 

(’er these, but far beyond (a spacious map 

Of hill and valley interposed between 

The Ouse dividing the well-water’d land, 

Now glitters in the sun, and now retires, 

As bashful, yet impatient to be seen. 

Hence the declivity is sharp and short, 
And such the re-ascent; between them weeps 
A little naiad her impoverish’d urn 
All summer long, which winter fills again. 
The folded gates would bar my progress now, 
But that the lord of this inclosed demesne, 


| 
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Communicative of the good he owns, 

Admits me to a share: the guiltless eye 

Commits no wrong, nor wastes what it enjoys. 

Refreshing change! where now the blazing sun” 

By short transition we have lost his glare, 

And stepp’d at once into a cooler clime. 

Ye fallen avenues! once more I mourn 

Your fate unmerited, once more rejoice 

That yet a remnant of your race survives. 

How airy and how light the graceful arch, 

Yet awful as the consecrated roof 

Re-echoing pious anthems! while beneath 

The checker’d earth seems restless as a flood 

Brush’d by the wind. So sportive is the light 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as they 
dance, 





Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 
And dark’ning and enlight’ning, as the leaves 
Play wanton, every moment, every spot. 

And now, with nerves new braced and spirits 
che er'd, 
tread the 
walks, 

With curvature of slow and easy sweep— 

Deceptaon innocent 

lo bounds. 


We wilderness, whose well-roll’d 


-give ample space 

narrow The grove 
next; 

Between the upright shafts of whose tall elins 

We may discern the thresher at his task. 

Thump after thump resounds the constant 
flail, 


That seems to swing uncertain, and yet falls 


receives us 


Full on the destined ear. Wide flies the chaff 

The rustling straw sends up a frequent mist 

Of atoms, sparkling in the noonday beam. 

Come hither, ye that press your beds of down, 

And sleep not; see 

bread 

Before he eats it. ’Tis the primal curse, 

But soften’d into mercy; made the pledge 

Of cheerful days, and nights without a groan. 
By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 

Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 

That Nature rides upon maintains her health, 

ler beauty, ner fertility. She dreads 

An instant’s pause, and lives but while she 


him sweating o’er his 


moves, 


Its own revolvency upholds the world. 

















METHODIST 


EPISCOPAL 


METHODIST CHURC 
ier beautiful little church has recent- 
ly been built in the village of Adams, 
Jefferson County, New-York, within the 
Black 


[t is built of wood, forty-four by seventy 


bounds of the River Conference. 
feet on the ground, with a basement under 
the main room, and almost wholly above 
ground, and a tower and spire one hun- 
dred and thirty feet high. The basement 
is ten feet in the clear, and the side walls 
The 
exterior is painted white and furnished 
with green blinds. 


of the main room twenty-five feet. 


METHODIST CHURC 
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CHURCH, ADAMS, 


I 


“4%. 

ARCHITECTURE. 
The engraving would seem to contra- 
dict the idea of a basement mostly above 
ground. But while the sills are only 
three feet from the ground in front, so 
rapid is the descent of the surface toward 
the rear, that but little of the basement 
wall has earth against it to obstruct light 
or create dampness. ‘The lecture-room is 
in the rear, and is entered on one side ; and 
the class-rooms, wood-room, sexton’s clos- 
ets, &e., are under the front of the building. 
The main audience-room is well-propor- 
tioned, and is decidedly neat and tasteful. 
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It has a narrow end gallery for the choir, 
with a vestibule under it, on one side of 
which is a passage to the basement, and 
on the other to the gallery. It has two 
aisles, and the sixty-eight pews are up- 
holstered uniformly with crimson damask. 
W ood-stoves located 


the ventilation is de- 


properly furnish 


sufficient heat, but 
fective, as it can only be obtained by open- 
ing windows. No chureh is complete 
that has not an ample supply of well- 
placed ventilating registers. 

‘The wood-work of the main room is in 
imitation of black walnut, matching the 


crimson damask well, but not so 


very 
much in keeping with the common glass 
of the windows, and the white exterior and 
It 


whether light drab cushions and grained 


green blinds. is a question of taste 
oak would not have been an improvement. 
Still it is a pleasant church as it is. 

The 
eight inches high, with a recess for sofa, 
The 
inches,) as it 
but 


pulpit platform is but two feet 


with a Gothie arch. 


low, 


finished above 
iltar-rail 
should be, 


five inches high and twelve inches wide. 


Is 


(twenty 


and the kneeling board 


\ high altar-rail and a high, narrow kneel- 


ing-board are always wrong, and often 


distressing. ‘The pulpit platform of this 
church is too high by six inches. 

We regard this, however, on the whole, 
is a fine model for a low-priced church in 
i country village, and a gem in its exter- 


nal It 


hundred persons 1n 


will seat about four 
the 
accommodations 
&e. 
exclusive of 
The 


25 to S18 each, 


appe arance., 


main room, and 
for choir, 


The 


site, 


has cood 


Sabbath schools, cost 


but and 


without 


Wis S5.000, 


bell 


annually at 


or organ, pe ws are 


rented trom 
the procee ds going to si pport the pastor. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CI 

NEW-YORK 


RCH, NEWARK, 
luis fine church edifice was dedieated by 
Bishop Simpson on the 18th of January 
It is situated in the beautiful village 
Newark, Wayne County, New-York, 
the Kast 
(‘onference, and is at present occupied by 


last. 


of 


within bounds of the CGeneser 


he i JounN Dr NNIS aS pastor. 


The building is fifty-six by one hundred 
and twenty-three feet on the ground, in- 
cluding tower in ‘front and buttresses on 
the sides The material is brick from the 
water tables to the clock seetion, and wood 
above that. ‘The spire hundred 


is 


one 
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and seventy-six feet high, the great length 


of the building requiring a tail spire to 
relieve its seeming disproportion. 

The style of the building is well repre- 
sented by the opposite cut. The outside 
entrance-room may be seen near the rear, 
though it is on the other side of the build- 
ing in fact, the artist having reversed the 
drawing in copying for the engraver. 

The spire is in fine proportion, and has 
the right style of finish at the top, but the 
two chubby -looking windows, directly 
opposite each other, and with their heavy 
projecting cornices, are not in pe rfect 
keeping with the general grace and sym- 
metry of the structure. We suspect there 
has been some error in the drawing or 
engraving at this point. 

The 
whole building, is depressed but four feet 


below the surtace, and 


cellar, whieh extends under the 
is used only for fuel, 
furnaces, and gas-inaking apparatus. 

the 


main room, and extending 


The lecture-room is in rear, on a 


level with the 
across the building, like that of the Broad- 
street Church, deseribed in our last num- 


ber. It has this difference, however: the 
Broad-street Church has the elass-rooms 
below and the lecture-room above; but 
in this ease the /ecture-room is below and 


the class-rooms above, like the Market- 
street Church, Newark, N. J. 

The lecture-room is thirty by forty-three 
feet, and thirteen feet high, and is sep- 
arated from the main room by a brick wall 
with doors each side of the principal altar. 

There 
Bible 


all well arranged, but we 


four fine elass-rooms and a 
the 


are 


class-room over le eture-room, 


have not space 
for the drawings furnished by the build- 
The 


tilated by three registers, each ten by six- 


ing committee, lecture-room Is ven- 


teen inches, near the ceiling, and one near 
the floor. 
The 


rooms are of buff enameled glass, and are 


windows of the lecture and class 


so arranged as to be used for ventilating, 


if necessary. 


The main audience-room is fifty by 
seventy feet, and the side walls twenty- 
seven feet high. It has no gallery, a 


platform about the height of the pulpit 
being provided for the choir and organ at 
the opposite end of the room between the 
main entrances. 

The wood-work inside is painted a light 
The pews 


drab, and the walls frescoed. 


are uniformly furnished with felt cushions, 
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The pulpit 


covered with drab damask. 


consists of a neat rose-wood table upon 


a suitable platform. 

The pews are arranged in six 
with four aisles. ‘This is as it should be ; 
as there should never be a broad aisle in 
The 


seat about eight hundred persons. 


front of the pulpit. main room will 

The main windows are of stained glass. 
The heat is admitted up from the furnaces 
to the main and leeture-room 


room by 


registers ; and the rooms are well venti- 
lated by a register in the ceiling over the 
orchestra, and a shaft extending up into 
the tower; and also by four flues and reg- 
Beside Ss the se, 
isters near the floor, for 


isters the side walls. 
there 
the 


have be tter prov isions tor ve ntilation— one 


are three re v7 


ingress of cold air. Few churches 


of the most lnportant considerations in 
the building of a church, and vet one that 
liable be overlooked 
The house is lighted by O’ Con- 
nell’s wood-gas, the apparatus being placed 


The 


bly, furnishing a good and reliable light 


Is very Lo or neg- 


lected, 
in the cellar. 


at very little expense, after the manufac- 


This 


tory is once put up and in operation. 


is coming to be quite a favorite method | 
of lighting churches, and even private 
houses, In some sections of the country 


Chis church has a de// and clock, butas vet 
noorgan. ‘The cost ofthe edifice, including 
furniture, gas apparatus, grading, &c., is 


about $15,000, exclusive of the site. It is 


regarded by many as the best arranged, | 
and, indeed, the dest Methodist Chureh in 
the state out of the large cities. The 
pews are sold, the estimated value being 


from 350 to $210; and many of the best 
selling at $40 premium. 

This is an admirable plan, where it can 
be 


time secure places for those who are 


made to work well, and at the same 


hot 
able to buy By this means good churches 
ean often be built, and good congregations 
gathered, where nothing could be done 
for 


years accustomed to pewed churches, sold 


In 


any other way; and though twenty 


or rented, we have never encountered any 


of the practical difficulties which many 
deprecate. Where the spirit of Christ 


reigns, the worthy poor are always pro- 


vided for, without disparagement or hu- 


miliation, whether the seats are free, 
rented, or sold. And so may it be in all 
places of His dominion, and to the end 


of time 


| 
rows, 


fixtures work admira- 
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| THE OVERLAND TRIP FROM BOMBAY 


TO LONDON. 
\' 


ALTHOUGH hundreds find 
route to India, I have never yet seen a 


so many 


their way every year by the overland 


practical account of the trip, or one cal- 
culated to help the traveler with every- 
day common-place information respecting 
the great ease and comfort with which the 
journey is now performed. ‘To supply 
this want | now offer a plain, unvarnished 
tale of the way in which I reached Lon- 
don in thirty days from the time [ left 
Bombay. 

It is now about a year since I found 
myself on board the steamer bound to 
Aden and Suez, and fairly on my way by 
the overland route to England. The ves- 
sel in which I performed this, the first 
part of my long but tolerably rapid journey, 
East India 


Company’s steam-packets, destined twice 


was the Victoria, one of the 


a month to convey the overland mail and 
Be- 


sides a heavy mail from all parts of India, 


passengers from Bombay to Egypt. 


amounting to some two hundred wooden 
| and iron boxes, we had upward of fifty 
first-class passengers, which in a vessel 
| of seven hundred tons, with very little ae- 


| commodation in the way of cabins, caused 


no small amount of inconvenience. In 
fuct, of these latter there were barely 
enough tor the ladies on board, so that 


every bachelor passenger had not only to 
sleep, but also to wash and dress, on deck, 
The 


of us paid for this first-class and most un- 


the whole way to Suez. sum each 


comfortable deck passage was 500 rupees, 


or £50. When compared with even thé 


tables on board the worst fed and found 
(American liners, the fare in the Vietoria 
was wretched in the extreme. Of the 


accommodation, we, the single gentlemen 
among the passengers, had but a seat at 
the cuddy table during meal hours, the 
privilege of writing, reading, or talking in 
the said euddy at other times, and the ad 
vantage of being allowed to spread oui 
P.M. until 
As to beds, bed- 


linen, towels, wash-hand basins, or 


mattresses on deck from nine 
the first peep of dawn. 
such 
like, not a single article was found us 
fiverything used for the ordinary purposes 
of sleeping and dressing, each passenge: 


had to purchase for himself before leaving 
‘Taking this into consideration, 


the fact 


Bombay. 


well as that our eating and 
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drinking was of the most ordinary descrip- 
tion, the charge of £50 for a passage 
averaging less than fourteen days, cer- 
tainly struck me as being most exorbitant. 

But, cheap or dear, we had to grin and 
bear it. ‘Twelve months ago the East In- 
dia Company’s steamers had a complete 
monopoly of the journey between Bombay 
and Suez, and, like all other holders of 
monopolies, they made the most of their 
advantage. ‘The captains of these steam- 
ers have nothing whatever to do with the 
feeding of their passengers. A native 
contractor undertakes to do it, and receives 
from the local government 300 rupees, or 
£30, for every first-class passenger who 
goes between Egypt and India. 

The description of a day spent on board 
ship is a tale so old as not to bear repe- 
tition. On board the Victoria, however, 
there was something so hopelessly uncom- 
fortable from the moment we got—not out 
of bed, but—off our beds on the deck, 
until we “ turned in” again for the night, 
that I would fain endeavor to depict our 
Nor, for that 
wretchedness when 


misery. matter, did our 


cease our slumbers 
began, as the reader shall presently hear. 
And yet of the thirty or forty unfortunates 
who endured this amount of physical and 
moral misery for fifteen days, I don’t 


think 


light of his troubles ; 


there was one who did not make 


nor was there much 
that 
which every true Anglo-Saxon thinks him- 


grumbling heard, beyond quantity 
self privileged to express at all seasons. 

I said that our day began at dawn, but 
lam wrong ; it began half an hour before. 
The first sounds heard were from the dif- 
ferent native stewards, doing their best to 
awaken the gentlemen sleeping on deck. 
Mach steward had so many passengers al- 
lotted to his care, and the first duty of the 
day was to cali up and clear away the beds 
belonging to these, so as to allow of the 
decks being washed down. If a steward 
called one of his temporary masters but 
five minutes too early, the abuse heaped 
upon him by the sleepy passenger was 
quite a caution. On the other hand, if 
every bed was not cleared away by the 
first peep of dawn, so as to allow of the 
process of holy-stoning the decks being 
the officer of the 
watch was down upon the unfortunate na- 


commenced at onee, 
tive, and although the language used was 
a trifle less harsh, the punishment which 
followed was a good deal more certain. 
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To behold the forty sleepy, yawning, 
grumbling human beings, all made to va- 
cate their beds at the same time, and with- 
out the smallest allowance being made 
for whether they had spent the night well 
or ill, would have struck pity into the 
heart of the most determined misanthrope. 
Without being more effeminate than most 
men, I have certain prejudices regarding 
my personal comforts which, from child- 
One 
of those prejudices is a decided partiality 
for taking off my clothes when I go to 
bed, and, more particularly, divesting my- 
self of that garment which is considered 
But on board 
the Victoria, this prepossession in favor 


hood upward, have stuck by me. 


peculiar to the male sex. 


of a time-honored custom, had to be ut- 
We used to dress, not 
the 
consequence was, that when daylight fairly 


terly disregarded. 
undress, before going to rest; and 


broke upon us, a more extraordinary col- 
lection of human beings was seldom seen 
in any part of the known world. As an 
example, I may be permitted to delineate 
my night which, by the 
way, was one of the least remarkable for 
its eccentricity of any in the steamer. 
Not being un homme a bonnet de coton, I 


own costume, 


had not such a thing as a nighteap in my 
possession, and so an old military forage- 
cap had to do duty in its place. All up 
the Red Sea, and, in fact, the whole way 
from Bombay to Suez, the night dews are 
so heavy that a covering on the head is 
indispensable for those who sleep in the 
open air. Proceeding downward from 
the head, my night dress consisted of an 
old flannel cricketing jacket, a pair of red 
silk Turkish drawers—which were easy 
and light, although protective against the 
night air and dew, and a pair of long gray 
worsted stockings—not socks—pulled up 
over the sleeping drawers a@ la mode of 
jack-boots. The latter item of costume 
I adopted to prevent suffering from cold 
in the feet, as it was impossible to keep 
anything in the shape of bed-clothes upon 
When a pair of 
heavy India slippers were added to this, 


one during the night. 


my costume for the night I considered 
In the dark these eccentricities 
of dress were. not observable ; but when 


complete. 


morning came, the scene of some four 
dozen individuals, all equally singular in 
their habiliments, was, to say the least of 
it, somewhat curious. 

But we had little time to think about 
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personal appearance at waking-up time 


To 


get through something like a cleansing 


each morning on board the Victoria. 


toilet upon an open deck, with fifty com- 
panions employed in the same process, 
and all mixed up with the sailors washing 
the decks, was something very different 
from the same operation performed under 
First, there 
was the attempt at bathing, which, al- 


less trying circumstances. 


though pleasant, was certainly primitive. 
The way we performed our ablutions was 
simply by going to the fore-part of the 
vessel, and there, in Adam-like costume, 
having buckets upon buckets of salt water 
dashed over us. ‘This done, each returned 
to the quarter-deck to dress, and what 
with having to unpack trunks or carpet- 
bags for every article wanted, having to 
go through the 


tepid water, washing face, hands, and teeth 


misery of shaving with 
in the regulated allowance—a couple of 
pints—of fresh water, and being inter- 
rupted every two minutes by the sailors at 
to 
take up a fresh position in whieh to con- 


f,”’ made the process of 


work, and having often move and 


as 


tinue the attempt at what housemaids ca 





cleaning one’s se 
dressing, not only far from pleasant, but 
most difficult, either to bring to a satisfac- 
The lady 


passengers, very wisely and very properly, 


tory or a timely conclusion. 


never made their appearance on deck be- 
at that 
comparatively late hour, there were always 
of 


of braces and shirt-sleeves 


fore half-past seven; and even 


two or three the gentlemen who were 
still in a state 
—not being able to accomplish the adorning 
of the 


Ateight o’clock breakfast was announced, 


outward man within the given time. 


and at it all our misfortunes were for a 
time forgotten, Not that the table was 
well kept; far from it. For some years 


past the feeding of the passengers on board 


these vessels has been taken out of the 


hands of the commanders by the govern- 
ment, and made over to native contractors, 
whose object is, of course, to make as 
much money as possible out of the job. 
\ sea appetite will make even indifferent 
food appear tolerable ; but on board the 
Victoria even these zests did not suffice 
to prevent the thought, 
** What have I paid my £50 for 2” arising 
in the mind of every individual among us. 


often-recurring 


Breakfast over, the usual lounging fore- 
noon of ship-board was got through some- 


how. ‘The morning cigar was smoked, 
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and an attempt at reading made by most 
Of books there were 
few to be found in the Victoria, and those 


of the passengers. 


few were mostly such as had been read 
all. Happy was 
the man who could call himself the owner 
of a volume of “* Household Words,” or of 


again and again by us 


any other miscellany with plenty of read- 
ing in it; and much was the interest made, 
by even his casual acquaintances among 
the passengers, to obtain the loan of the 
book after others had read it. 

Respecting the heat we experienced 
during the seven days’ trip between Bom- 
bay and Aden, | shall say nothing, for 
great as it was, what we endured between 
the latter place and Suez, threw all former 
As 
itself, I can hardly imagine a 
We arrived there 
two hours after midnight, on the seventh 
had to 
bundle on shore instanter, in order to allow 


annoyances complet ly into the shade. 
to Aden 


much warmer place. 


night after leaving Bombay, and 


of the steamer taking in her provision of 
the Honorable 
Kast India Company’s packets, that it is 


coals. So constructed are 
requisite while they are coaling to shut up 
every cranny by which the black dust ean 
enter, and the consequence is, that no food 
the 
operation is being carried on, so that, how- 
ever unwilling to waste money in a day’s 
the 
comfortable inn—with one exception, viz., 


is cooked on board whil disagreeable 


sojourn at most expensive and un- 


Sheppard’s, at Cairo—in the known world, 
to 


passengers are obliged continue 


while the 
As there can hardly be 


on 
shore vessel remains at Aden. 

pleasure un 
mixed with pain, so annoyance of all kinds 


Is gene rally accompanied with more or less 


comfort. Aden is no exee ption to the 
rule, for the misery which unfortunat 
travelers to and from India have to un- 


dergo in that fiery furnace, is much alle- 
the that it 
thought for self-congcratulation that one’s lot 


viated with reflection is a 


is not cast in this place. There is not 


much to see, but there is a great deal to 


wonder at in the ** Gibraltar of the East,” 
as Aden has been often called; and not 
the least matter of astonishment to me 


was, how the mere handful of troops which 
formed the garrison would ever manage 
But 
party, I shall 


to defend the place against an enemy. 


eae 


not being one of the | 
leave the Russians to find out for them- 
the of this 
modern marvel of fortifications. 


selves wherein 1s weakness 
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My first impressions of Aden were cer 


> 


uf 


tainly not favorable, so far as personal | 


comforts are concerned. After a seven 
days’ bathing in salt water, the prospect 
of a good wash in fresh, hot water, was 
a pleasing anticipation; but, alas, how soon 
to be dissipated! The moment we reached 


the hotel, several of us ordered hot baths | 


to be prepared forthwith, myself among 
the After waiting about two 
hours and a half, these luxuries were an- 
nounced to be ready. We had to cross a 
sort of half yard, half garden, where were 


number. 


a number of small cells, made of reeds 
and mats, in each of which was a wooden 
bathing-tub, much the same as is used by 
individuals in India. ‘To lock the 
of the diminutive chamber, open out 


most 


door 


the carpet-bag I had brought from the Vic- | 
toria, seize a piece of “* Brown Windsor,” | 


strip myself, and plunge into the bath, was 
the work of an instant. 


** At any rate, Ill | 


have one good wash between Bombay and | 


Hardly had I 


commenced operations, when I found the 


Suez,” was my reflection. 


soap would not lather. Ina horrible stat 


of mind 


I tasted the water, and found it | 


so very brackish as to be but one remove 


salt. In fact, were it not 


of the thing, I might as well have 


from 
honor 
been taking my old accustomed bath on 
the 


were 


deck of the Victoria, when the crew 
washing decks in the morning. I 
tried to console myself with the reflection 
that 
cold, and thought I would have a good 
For 


1 
hot 
HOt 


water was more cleansing than 
splash in the water for my money. 
this 
relate, found I 
Tl 


and was still so adhesive in its properties, 


purpose [| sat 


could not get 


that it was with considerable difficulty 1 
could detach myself from its embrace, and 


down, but, horrible to | 
up again. | 
ie bathing-tub had deen newly painted, 


for the | 


only then by bearing about my person the 


Yet 


marks of white paint. 


for this bath | 


I had to pay the moderate sum of four | 


rupees—eight shillings sterling of English 
money. 

This attempt at bathing over, I started 
with a large party of the passengers to 
the wonders of Aden. The camp, or 


se¢ 


cantonment, is situated about three miles 


from the landing-place, and for the transit 
there are numbers of ponies waiting to be 
hired. It is hard to say whether these 
quadrupeds or their biped owners are the 
more extraordinary specimens of nature’s 
handy-work; but | 
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incline to decide in 
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favor of the latter. They are all natives 
of the Soomalie country, situate upon the 
east coast of Africa, opposite Aden, and 
though as dark in complexion as their 
brethren of the west of that continent, 
their features are more like those of Eu- 
ropeans, being straight and regular. Beards 
they appear to have none, but, as if to 
make amends for the deficiency, their 
heads are adorned with the most wonder- 
fully long hair ever seen. In texture this 
is much like very coarse long wool, and, 
with curious taste, is generally dyed either 
a brick-dust yellow or bright red color. 
This is effected by a mixture of clay and 
water, and the effect produced is much 
the same as if the individual had forgot to 
brush, comb, or otherwise clean his hair 
during the term of his natural life. 

After seeing what we could of the place, 
a return to the hotel was decided upon by 
the party. ‘Then came breakfast, the hor- 
rible discomfort of which I have not yet 
forgotten. A siesta upon a couch brought 
us to the time decided upon for an early 
dinner, as the captain of the Victoria had 
warned us to be on board by four P. M. 
The dinner was, like the breakfast, served 
in 2 common room, and all the passengers 
staying at the hotel—many had put up for 
the day with various friends in the camp 
—took these meals together. It was hard 
to say which was worst, the breakfast, 
the dinner, the tea, or the coffee ; and the 
bill of each individual among us was a 
trifle higher than if he or she had sojourned 
a day at the Clarendon. By sunset we 
were all on board the Victoria again, and 
steaming up the Red Sea. On through 
the straits of Babelmandel, and along the 
coast of Arabia we went, sighting the lat- 
ter very often, distinctly seeing the town 
of Jedda, the nearest port to Mecca, and 
passing many small native craft bringing 
pilgrims away from the Holy Shrine ; this 
being the season when most of them return 
home after performing the “ Hadj,” or 
pilgrimage to the tomb of their prophet. 

Seven days’ steaming from Aden brought 
us to Suez. Here the home-bound pas- 
ger really begins to think that he is 
on his way to England. Here, too, com- 
mences almost the only * overland” por- 
tion of this “overland” journey. The 
day before our arrival at Suez, the purser 
of the Victoria began to parcel off all the 
passengers into lots of six, as each van 
to the desert from Suez to 


sen 


used cross 
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Cairo holds that number ; and the transit 
agent at the former place requests that all 
arrangements may be made before the ar- 


rival of the steamer, so that no time may 
be lost in starting the vans on their way. 
The passengers first agree among them- 
selves whom each is to go with. Thus, 
a gentleman, with his wife, servant maid, 
and two or three children, form the com- 
plement for one van; while half a dozen 
jovial bachelors agree to go together in 
another. This done, the various parties 
draw lots which van they shall occupy, so 
that once at Suez, they have but to take 
their places and be off. 

We arrived at Suez a little before day- 
light on the sixteenth day after leaving 
Bombay. Owing to the shallowness of 
the water, even so small a steamer as the 
Victoria had to anchor at a considerable 
distance from the landing-place. A small 
steamer belonging to the transit company 
was soon alongside, and brought on board 
the English Consular Agent and other of- 
ficials connected with the place. .These 
gentlemen were soon surrounded and pes- 
tered with more questions than they could 
answer about the news from the seat of 
war. Here it was that we first heard of 
the battle of the Alma, although not a 
newspaper of any kind was to be had for 
love or money in Suez. 

The small steamer took all the passen- 
gers off the Victoria, together with all 
their baggage, (which was not inconsid- 
erable,) and all the overland mail, (con- 
sisting of some two hundred large and 
small, iron and wooden, boxes,) and con- 
veyed us on shore. The first thing we 
did was to rush to the transit office, and 
forthwith book ourselves for the trip through 
Egypt. The sum for each individual is 
£10 in English money. 
the ninety miles transit through the desert 
to Cairo, with three good meals at the 


This includes 


different stations on the road, besides the 
passage down the Nile in steamers to 
Atvee, two meals while on board the same, 
and railway from Atvee to Alexandria. A 
very liberal allowance of baggage for each 
passenger is conveyed free. 

Having paid our transit money, eaten a 
hearty breakfast at the hotel, and changed 
for English money what remained of our 
Indian rupees, we took leave of the captain 
of the Victoria, who had accompanied us 
started off 

As the number of horses 


shore, and in our vans 


on 
across the desert. 
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at the various stations in the desert is 


| tervals of three hours. 


necessarily limited on account of the great 
expense of bringing water to each place, 
these vans only leave Suez in batches of 


| Six at a time, the cthers following at in- 


The vehicle to 
which I was told off, stood number three 
on the list, so that I started with the first 
lot. Each van is something like a small 
omnibus in shape, but hung upon two high 
wheels. The door is behind ; the six pas- 
sengers sit three and three on each side, 


| while the driver sits upon a little box in 


| front. 


Each van is drawn by two mules 


| abreast as wheelers, and two horses—or 


the pace 
throughout is a smart hand-gallop. With 
each detachment of six vans, rides a sort 


ponies—in front as leaders; 


of courier, who is responsible to the transit 


| age 


| station. 
| place, and a capital meal—a sort of ‘cold 


company that every person and every car- 
When 


anything goes wrong so as to cause a 


riage gets safe across the desert. 


stoppage on the part of one van, the other 
five are obliged to pull up until the dam- 
rectified. The trains 
and mules are changed every eight miles, 


of horses 


is 


and very little delay takes place at each 


post-house. Throughout the trip nothing 
can be better than the way everything is 
managed. After four hours of the jour- 
ney, we arrived at what is called the first 
Here a halt of half an hour takes 


lunch with tea and coffee—was ready for 
us to sit down to on arrival. As I men- 
tioned before, this refreshment is included 
in the transit money ; beer and wine of 
excellent quality, and at moderate rates, 
At 


re a dozen or 


are to be had, but are paid for extra. 
each halting station there a 
so of small bedrooms where ladies, chil- 
dren, or invalids, may repose and have 
their meals. After a halt of a liberal half 
hour at the first station we started off 
again, and at the end of another four 
hours came to the second halting station. 
Here an excellent hot dinner was ready 


| on the table, two hours being allowed to 


| a stroll in the neighborhoox 


ars, and take 
This build- 


ing is superior to the other station-houses, 


consume it, smoke our cig 
j, 


and reminds me almost of a German road- 


side inn, in the old posting days, when 
railways were unknown on the continent. 


| After dinner we ventured to take a walk, 


i desert, and of 


and for the first time I experienced that 
lightness of air said to be peculiar to the 
which I had often heard. 























THE OVERLAND TRIP FROM BOMBAY TO LONDON. 


The very act of drawing breath seems to 
be a pleasure, and one’s spirits appear to 
in proportion to the ease given to 


rise 


the lungs. This is more or less the case 
all through Upper Egypt, but more par- 
ticularly so in the desert, and one or two 
consumptive patients whom I met at Cairo, 
told 
relief in any country, as since their arrival 
on the banks of the Nile. 

Four hours of rapid traveling from the 
center halting-house brought us to the 
last All throughout the desert 
the road is as flat as a billiard table, and 
is simply cleared of stones, so as to mark 


me that they never experienced such 


station. 


clearly on each side its separation from 
the surrounding wilderness. Every few 


miles from Suez to Cairo, there is erected 


upon a pillar one of the old fashioned | 


semaphore telegraphs, so that the arrival 


and departure of steamers—the number of 


vans and passengers, the time horses should 
be ready at the various stations—are made 
known throughout the line. 

At Cairo we were delayed two days, in 
order to wait for the passengers from Cal- 
cutta, who had not arrived at Suez. As 
a matter of course, we employed the time 
in ‘doing’ the Pyramids, the Turkish 
baths, the bazaars, as well as purchasing 
pipes and tobacco. 

After our two days’ halt at Cairo, we 
started to go down the Nile in the transit 
eompany’s steamer. We left the former 
place at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
o’clock in the afternoon were a 
Atvee, a village about seventy miles from 


by three 


Alexandria, to which the railway was com- 
pleted. Nothing can exceed ths 
and regularity of this trip down the river, 
the cost of which, together with two meals 
on board, in the 
guinea charge paid at Suez to the transit 
The traveler is not troubled with 
the care of his luggage anywhere through- 
At Suez, 
all heavy articles are packed upon camels, 


comfort 


eaten is included ten 


agent. 
out the journey across Egypt. 


and thus carried across the desert, each 
passenger being only allowed to take in 
the 
parcel, which he can earry in his hand, 
at © the 
a charge (very trifling, considering the 
trouble and expense of the transit) made 
to the owners of such as is over weight. 


van with him a small bag, or other 


airo baggage is weighed, and 


While on this subject, [ may mention that 
[ should strongly recommend all passen- 
gers by the overland route to have leather 


| 
| 
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portmanteaus for the journey, as anything 
made of wood must get more or less in- 
jured by being tossed about. These port- 
manteaus should not be very large, as it 
is much more convenient to have several 
small than one unwieldy package in the 
cabin of a steamer. All portmanteaus, 
boxes, or other parcels, should be provided 
with black covers, perfectly water-proof, 
and, above all things, the name and des- 
tination of the owner should be painted on 
each cover, in large, white, and very legi- 
ble letters. 

On arrival at Atvee, we found a great 
number of passengers who had arrived the 
previous day at Cairo from Calcutta, had 
been sent on before our party, and were 
waiting for the steamer in which we were. 
The amalgamation of Bombay and Bengal 
passengers (with the latter were a number 
of ladies and gentlemen from Australia, 
Singapore, Ceylon, and Madras) formed 
a large party of some two hundred indi- 
viduals, all of whom—together with their 
baggage, which, of itself, had taken two 
goodly-sized steamers—had to be provided 
with transit by train to Alexandria. 

However, the transit company is not 
wanting in energy nor in means. Half 
an hour after our arrival, we were in mo- 
tion (fancy a railway in the land of the 
Pharaohs!) toward our destination, and by 
eight o’clock—for the rate we went at was 
very little over ten miles an hour—the 
whole of us were scattered, hunting for 
rooms, beds, shake-downs—anything—in 
the streets of Alexandria. The scenes 
witnessed that night in all the hotels, 
taverns, and even pot-houses, in Alexan- 
dria, I shall never forget. Delicate ladies, 
who had been accustomed for years to 
every comfort and luxury in India, were 
positively fainting with fatigue as they 
went from one house to another trying in 
vain to procure even a sleeping-room in 
which four or five of them could find re- 
pose. Alexandria has but accommodation 
for a hundred passengers at the various 
hotels in the town, and there were at least 
four hundred that night to be provided for. 





| Two steamers had arrived in the course 


of the day—one from Liverpool, and the 
other from Trieste; so that before our 
very large party reached, every hotel was 
full to overflowing. How most of our 


| fellow-travelers fared that nicht I know 


not ; for my own part, I managed to find 
a sort of cupboard to sleep in, which was 
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the only vacant hole in a fourth-rate board- 


ing-house, kept by a Genoese, and fre- 
quented by numerous Italians, whose 
language was much purer than their linen. 
The following morning a great number of 
passengers, on their way to India, started 
up the Nile for Cairo and Suez, so that 
we who were in Alexandria, and had yet 


to wait for the steamer being ready to 
convey us to Trieste, Malta, and South- 
ampton, had our accommodation consid- 
erably enlarged, and were altogether more 
comfortable 

On the fourth morning of our sojourn 
at Alexandria, the steamer Indus, from 
Southampton, was signaled as entering 
the harbor. In a couple of hours some 
hundred and fifty passengers, on their way 
to India from England, inundated the few 
hotels; but left again the same evening 
for | pper Kay pt. 

In no country has it been my fate to be 
a passenger in so comfortable a steame 
as the Indus, which vessel, bound for 
Malta, Gibraltar, and Southampton, clear- 
ed out from the port of Alexandria one 
fine afternoon in November, 1854, with the 
Indian mails and some hundred and forty 

= 


passengers on board—myself being on 


of the latter. A number of our party 


had decided upon taking the Trieste route, | 


and had left Alexandria for that port in 
the steamer Calcutta, two days before the 
Indus arrived. This 
ceeded in the latter boat, all the more 


room. The clean English stewards and 


left those who pro- 


stewardesses ; the wholesome meat, which 


had been brought from either England o1 
Malta; the well-appointed, well-kept ta- 
ble; the comfortable cabins and sweet- 
smelling sheets on the berths—nay, even 
the solemn Enel sh cow in her stall al 


appeared the very height of comfort and 


luxury, more particularly when compared 


with the diet and discomfort we had en- 


dured on board the Victoria, and in the 
taverns, mis-named hotels, of Aden, Cairo, 
and Alexandria, in which we had been 
starved and cheated. 

After a few days of as pleasant a sea 
voyage as lit 18 possible to imacine, the 
Indu reached Malta. Here a further 
sf parat ou of our party took plac Many 
—myself among the number—who were 
» reach England quickly, had 


determined 1 


anxious 
oO proceed by way of Mar- 


i 
seilles and through France, which would 


enable us to be in London some six 01 


seven days before our fellow-passengers 
who went round by Gibraltar to South- 
ampton. It was ten o’clock at night when 
we sighted the Malta light-house, but the 
moment the Indus burned a blue light, the 
steamer Valetta, which was waiting at 
Malta for the lighter portion of the Indian 
mail, got her steam up, and by the time 
the Indus was at anchor, eve rything Was 
in readiness to receive the passengers, 


We were 


all soon transferred from the one vessel t 


their baggage, and the letters. 


the other, and in a couple of hours aft 

our arrival at Malta were again steaming 
out of the harbor on our way to Marseilles. 
leaving the Indus and her passengers—th 
former to coal, the latter to amuse them- 


selves—at Malta. 
] 


Although not a very comfortable boat 


the Valetta is one of the fastest steamers 


running. She is nearly new, and although 


only of seven hundred tons burden, 

ve enough, and engines pows 
I 

| 


paddles Ia 


ful enough, for a vessel three times he 


size. She and the Vectis are sister shi; 


belong to the same company, and are both 


employed on similar duty—that of t: 
} i] + 2 . Pr si slay 
the lighter portion of the overland mai 


from Malta to Marseilles—on the 
line. They are perhaps the safest v« 


Is ever built, although, from their coin 


at 


through, and not over the waves, thei 


decks are seldom dry. In spite of a} 


ale direct in our teeth, which we m: 


eo 
with in the straits of Bonifacio, we mad 
the passage from port to port in fifty-f 

hours, being something over the rate ot 


thirteen knots an hour. 


But we did not tarry at Marseilles. No 
sooner was the baggage free to go forth fre 
the custom-house, and a hasty meal swal 


lowed at one of the hotels, than I sought 


the teriuinus of the railway, and was on 
my way to Lyons and Paris as fast as the 


express train could carry me. The lin 
was not then, as it is now, complet 


i 


throughout ; so that we had about twely 


hours’ journey from Valence to Lyons, in 
one of the regular old rumbling diligenes 

with all its thousand inconveniences and 
horrible confinement. At Lyons we took 
the train again, and in thirty-six how 


from leaving Marseilles. found ourselves 





in Paris. Since the r 


opened through the entire line, it tak 


| g 

the same time to reach London from Ma 
Ie is it did hen | passed through 

vet to the French « ipital from that po 
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UNANSWERED LE 
have 





— Our corre 


rERS. spondents 
been informed that it ] 


is the rule of this 
office, when requested, and the request can be 
met without espense to the pub to 

urn to any given address articles not wanted. 
We must be excuse od, ver, from answering 
inquiries as to the reasons for the rejection of 
ny paper, 


lishers, re- 


+ 


howe 


ras to the time when any accepted | 
appearance. The | 
former is impossible without the waste of time 
h can be more profital ly occupied, and the 
utter depends upon contingencies which cannot 
It necessary to add, 
communications, whether designed for | 
benefit of 


consideration. 





communication will make its 
whi 
, 


be foreseen, is 


all 


public 


scarcely 


or as suggestions for the 


‘tful 


ition, 


our readers, shall have respec 


Psrvpo-RerormeErs, so plentiful in these lat- 
days, in science, literature, and religion, 
in their Liliputians in those 
are well s atirized by one of our cor- 
ndents in , for which we have 

room, but whic vith this eloquent and | 


ter 


ints im 


of others, 


own ey 


th essay ho 


h closes 









! ely strain: | 
« | 
I'm thankful that the id moon 
A both | ing so hig . | 
That no presumptuous hand ean stretch | 
" pr mptuous h an strete! | 
And pull them from the sky. | 
If they were not, I have no doubt | 
But some reforming ass | 
Would reeor 1end to take 





them down, 
F 


And light the world with gas!” > oe. 
PENALTY OF RUNNING AWAY FROM SLAVERY. | 
A nth Burns, the fugitive slave, whose re- 








turn to his master caused so much excitement, 
tri e, and governmental expense in Boston, | 
1as since been purchased by a subscription | 
made up at the North, and set free. He was a | 
mber of a Church at a place called Union, | 


On becoming free, 
to Obe rlin lleve, Ohio, to educate 
the ministry, and to 
Virginia to his old pastor for a letter of dismis- 
n from the Church. In answer to this he 
received a preamble and resolution, unani- 
mously adopted by the congregation, excommu- 
nicating him from the communion and fellow- 
thip of the Church for having “ absconded from | 
the service of his master, and refused to return 
oluntarily, thereby disobeying both the laws 


Vauquier Virginia. 
he went 
himnelt 


County, 





for wrote back K 


of God po man.” 
a | 
VaLtuE or Resistance. —A certain amount | 
of opposition is a great help. Kites rise against 
and not with the wind. Even a head-wind is 


No 


in a dead calm. 


worked his 
Let no man 
of oppositi ym. 

he wants, and must have 
to be good for anything. Hardship is the na- 
tive soil manhood and He 
that cannot abide the storm without flinching 
or strips himself in the sunshine, 
and lies down by the way-side, to be overlooked 
orgotten. He who braces himself to the 


better than 
possage anyi here 
wax pale, therefore, 
Opposition is what | 


none, man ever 


because 


of self-reliance. 
quailing, 


and f 
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struggle when the winds blow, may give up 
when they have done, and fall asleep in the 
stillness which follows. 

PRAYER BEFORE Preacuinc.—I called for 
him in the morning,” said a very intelligent 
layman, lately, of a clergyman whose efficiency 
he desirous of testing, “and found him 
shuffle from breakfast to the Sabbath school, 
and from the Sabbath school to the pulpit. 
The sentence of this morning was so hurried 
that there was not room between its members 
for even a parenthesis of prayer. What, then, 
could I say If he had not time to commune 


was 
































with God, could we suppose that God would 
have time to commune with him ?” 

Very impressive on this point is the testi- 
mony of Mr. Jay’s biographers : 

‘His practice uniformly was to go from the closet 
to the pulpit. Nothing was allowed to intervene. 
In this, doubtless, may be found one of the elements 
(we should say the chief element) of his efficiency and 
SUCCESS. e came as from the divine presence, with a 

e from God to men. Devotion had given 

{ strength to his arm, and keener edge to his 
weapon. Hence he spake ‘not as pleasing men, but 
God, who trieth our hearts,’ ” 

Broncuitis.—The following sensible remarks 
re from a lecture by Dr. Chambers, of London: 
“Clergyman’s sore throat is due entirely to a neg- 
lect of observa tion of the mechanism of sp aking—a 
mechanism which is obvious to any one whose atten- 
tion is once directed to the matter. Look at a public 
rer, who wishes to exert the voice to the utmost, at 
a G eek or Roman statue of an orator, at Raphael's 
St. Panl preaching at Athens, at most of our really 
powerful speakers and preachers, and what is the atti- 
tude? The lungs are expanded to the full, the wind- 
pipe is held straight, the shoulders thrown back, and 
the arms swung loose; the muscles of the whole trunk 
have full easy p play: every one of them can be brought 
to bear in throwing out the voice, because they have 
nothing else to do; the cartilages of the ribs are 
stretched so that their elasticity is also made useful, 
and saves the muscles considerably. Not a single part 
is overworked, because all act at once, and assist one 
another. But make a man with clergyman’s sore 
throat read, and yon see the origin of his ailment in a 
moment. The windpipe is bent at an angle, so as to 
make it difficult to speak at all; the shoulders are 
brought forward, so that the poor costal cartilages have 
no chance of exhibiting the beautiful elasticity they 
are endowed with; and the lungs emptied, so that the 
relaxed muscles and the diaphragm have to act at an 
enormous disadvantage, and to strain themselves in 
order to squeeze out - ercaking falsetto which re- 
sults. Naturally enou | the delicate muscles of 
the throat are overw and affect, secondarily, the 
mucous membrane that clothes them. There was a 
quack fellow who made quite a fortune by curing cler- 
gymen who had lost their voices. He used to make 
them promise or swear secresy concerning his method 
of treatment, and so it was not generally Known that 
the whole art consisted in teaching them to speak with 
the chest dilated, and thus to get rid not only of sore 
throat, but of stammering, and a y ark ty of other im- 
per Tine nts arising from feeble muscle 

‘The cure, or rather the preve ntion, is so simple, 

aaa occurs so naturally to every person who has 


studied ever so superficially the mechanism of speak- 
ing, that the ailment ought never to be heard of among 
educated persons.” = 

A DecimaL System or Weicnts AND MeEas- 
URES was proposed, and its importance ably set 
forth, in a lecture recently delivered by Prof. 
Felton before the Geographical Society. Our 
system of currency by decimals is the simplest 
and most perfect in the world. If our weights 
and measures were made to conform to it, noth- 
ing more would needed. Unfortunately, 
however, we have three different tables for 


be 
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weight: troy, avoirdupois, and apothecaries’ ; 
with cloth measure 
ure, and tables for wines, milk, al 


, long measure, 


square mea 


; in fact, an 





almost endless variety in iw vulgar frac- 
tions of all conceivable degrees of crook ss 
and perplexity. Mr. Felton does not pr 3 


to abolish the great standards n 


pound avoirdupois, which is the standard of 


weight, the yard, which standard of 





is 
length, or the gallon, standard of dry 
measure, but to subdivide them by ten in every 


li ‘ ] ! . 
case, as indicated in following tables: 


MEASURE, 














MEASURE OF iT aometi 
a 1 scr ! 
10 Seruples 1 dra of | 
10 Drams 1 our I 
10 Ounees 1] 4 ”) 
1 Pounds 1 st I nd w ( 
10 Stones P 1 hundred too exact 
10 Hundreds 1 tk pa 
W wer ul 
MEAS I Ww mh ‘ 
10 Pints lg sole a 
1G 8 1 bus . wa ¢ 
10 Bushels 1 quar r 
‘ t " 
LINEAL MEASURE Say than of 
10 Seconds : . line ‘ 
10 Inches... . . . 1 foot natal face ge 
10 Feet 1 ro ians worshiped « 
| that they : 
The simplicity of the proposed reform is revard, wh 
: } ] t , ] s, fi r 5 
vious, and the advantages, in an educa na i 
: } bidding they ! 
point of view, of the new over the old syste a , 
are immense. The four rules of arithmetic, in | and Ave 
their compound form, will be abolished, and so | 1 more in f 


many stumbling-blocks removed from the path 
of pupils. Mental arithme 


ly simplified, and vulg 





vastly ur 

















swept into oblivion, since every fraction will be | "on of her res 
expressed by an integer of a lower denomina- ae : she 
tion. | cor ition to + pring 
Every operation in which the first four rules | , There was 1 
of arithmetic are employed will be simplified, | jo °°, A 2 
and learning arithmetic, that most irksome of | geyyi.« i 
tasks, will no longer engage so much of the } smoldering 
scholar’s attention. A well-known merchant | “!'! : W 
of the gentleman’s acquaintance had calculated | ‘pj, ; : : 
that the new system would save nine years out enuty’s sake, t 
of thirty-five in the life of every clerk. Mr. | supplies our ¢ 
Felton then alluded to our commercial prosper- | ne ti : a bs , 


ity, and the kin 
to lend 


because all the 


1 of obligation it imposed on us 
the project—the 


creat standards 


our aid to more 


in this country 


title of a vol 





and Great Britain are the same, the change : —— 
thereby becoming more natural, and the intro- | It is b SUMMAEY 
ducti mn of the new system being thereby greatly ; ¢ nnimitter of t! 
facilitated. . : “ | subject. An] 
—_ Ee 

Fasuion.—In the new edition of the ‘ En- | ployed to diff y 


eyclopedia Britannica,” la 





y published in 





London, we find the following examples of the | the system of adu 
caprices of fashion, from the pen of Dr. Doran: | can incur 1 
. y punisin \ 
“Soy has d ned * fast a } r ‘ft ty- ne one has a 
rant of f { ; I d er micht ive pe nt 
added r ns flen o i i 
t vict ff s slav Ther ! } ‘ Ar " 
rf } ] 


























TI 


way. 





nl 
ks 





" e 
fori 
f . 
ra ‘ 
al ‘ 
} 
I } 
| | 
t s net 
mory of 


ap locomo 
about the 


advocated by Aselepi 


een followed 





ow the first who sets a str 
is rickety, and is not en 
ver heard of any one who 


1 in 
wld « 


abov< 


Oo ! 








» Sir Walter Raleigh an 
re pipes, h 


smoked * colt’a-for 


ut of their st 














In. 


»* Ar sbian N 





velieve that in t 
valent East« 
leal t | 
a thing, is 1 
t extends it 


er of ile, giv 
f their own, 





















at 





Faat 
‘ Isa , 
oral mor 
‘ Deol 
5 i 
il lin order g 
from 4 t 4 
el ot 
- i 
of Samoa I 
S blisters v 
tu 1a ‘ 
} ‘ } 
chee fi 
> of t 1 
g of the pur] 
ted windows 
elatives, or 1 


ts received. 


{dulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs, 


recently pul 





he evid 








nee 
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elation should emanate from the most moral empire 
on the face of the globe, is enough to make Britannia 
blush scarlet for the rest of the century, and to compel 
in Bull to wear a suit of sackcloth and ashes to the 

of What would the 








his death. natives of other 


day 


planets think if a copy of this production could be dis- 
patched, spite of Dr. Whewell, to every g globe in the 
system? Think! They would be ashamed to be long 


to the same family of worlds. The moon would decline 
to keep company with such a démoralized orb. Venus 
would consider us a disgrace to the heavens. Mars 
would point to us as the most reprobate planet in crea- 
tion. Even the dwarfs of the solar family, the aster- 
. would mourn over our vicinity, and long to escape 
to ) some more respectable quarter of the skies. Pretty 

rk it would be to listen to the comments of a Jovian 
or a Saturnian upon our doings in the way of adultera- 





tion! ‘Yonder, my child,’ he would say, ‘is a wicked 
sore globe, where whole communities are engaged in 


rrying on war against each other from behind their 

















































counters “he baker attacks the health of the brewer 
t! gh the medium e bre ud he sells him, and the 
brewer retorts the ir y in the beer he supplies to the 
baker. The milkinan falsifies the liquid he leaves at 
the grocers doors, and takes out his punishment in 
fu ive with acari, and in coffee « mpounded of 
el y, roasted beans, and mangel-wurzel. The porter 
mer nt ¢ » fluid he sends to the wine mer- 
chant, and merchant revenges himself by 
selling a raved commodity in return. The tea 
dealer adds his nuisances to the article he vends to the 
dr ind the gist takes aim at his enemy by 
Vitiating the medicines he supplies. Whether you 
wa ) eat or drink—to obtain food for the mainte- 
nance of life, or me licarne nts for the prevention of di 
ease—r ssured t that those vile terrestrials would in- 
tro t abomination into the this x you 
re ld only turn a penny by the fraud! 
N iabitants of the various 
plat present volume, 
we t om the skies 

leas the niquities of adul- 
terat y confess it—we 
ought 1 or transported 
be d of fourteen cen- 


of the best of the large 
Advocates, the Northwest- 
in the business of newspapers, 


ce surpasses all other offices in 


NEWSPAPERS.—One 
family of 


tells us that 


Christian 


ro post-o 
y post 


a 
Uni 





n. ‘The number of papers passing 

ugh the office can only be ascertained by 
estimating the number of bags. ‘The average 
number of newspapers in each bag is seven 
hundred; and the average number of bags re- 
ceiy at the office, daily, is two hundred and 
twenty. This makes the number of newspapers 
received and sent from the Chicago post- lien e, 
daily, one hundred and fifty-four thousand. Of 
these, but a small proportion are delivered in 
this city ; the others are mailed to Chicago, and 
the bag opene i, assorted, and remailed to their 
several destinations again. During the ninety- 


two days comprising the last quarter of 1855, 
the almost incredible number 
lions, three hundred and sicty-e tght thousand newa- 
papers and printed publications have passed through 


of fourteen mil- 


the py st-cffic ein Chicago. 

CrericaL ApvERTIsiING.—Following the prac- 
tice of theatrical managers and lecture commit- 
many clergymen are in the habit of an- 
nouncing, in the Saturday secular papers, their 
bill of for the coming Sabbath. It takes 
amazingly, says a writer in one of our exchange 
[am going into it myself. It is an im- 
provement on the old, worn-out style of preacl 
Some narrow-minded, slow- motioned, 
sed that it’s 
ap-trap, and speak about Paul and the 

and the fathers, who planted the 


tees, 
fare 


papers ; 
1- 
ing 
insinuate 


folks 
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ulnit 
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i-th 
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churches; but ours is an age of steamboats and 
progress. Man is going ahead. We must be 
up with the times. We have had “ The Women 
of the Bible,” “The Daughters of the Bible,” 
and many other things in that line; and now 
we are having from one of the pulpits in New- 
York, “The Mothers of the Bible,” with the 
usual varieties. Please announce through your 
valuable columns, that I propose commencing a 
course of sermons on “ The Men of the Bible,” 
among the subjects of which will be the follow- 
ing: 

Adam, the Grandfather of all. 

Noah, the First Sea Captain. 

Esau, the Man with the Heavy Beard. 

Goliath, the Original Kentucky Giant. 

Absalom, the Fast Young Man. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the First Pure Vegetarian. 

Felix, the Free-Lover, &c., &c. 


Tur Morats or Trape.—The following is the 
translation of an advertisement, in Hindoostanee, 
f idols for sale, and which, strange as it may 
pp ar, were manufactured for that purpose in 
Girmingham, England : 

“Yamen, (god of death,) in fine copper; very taste- 
ul. Niroudi, (king of the demons,) in great variety ; 











the giant he rides is of the boldest design, and his saber 
of present style. Vaconnin, (god of the sun,) very 
spirited; his crocodile in brass and whip in silver. 


Couberen, (god of wealth ;) this god is of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship, having stimulated the best pow- 
ers of the manufacturers. Smaller demi-gods and minor 
demons in every variety. No credit, 


lowed for ready money.” 


and discount al- 


Crying Women.—We have heard of women 
laughing, singing, dancing, working, and even 
talking, for amusement, but never before have 
we heard of women crying for the enjoyment of 
themselves and till informed of the 
fact by an English missionary who has recently 
returned from New-Zealand. He says: 

“The chief 


the 


othe Ts, 


amusement of the females was, and still 
is, or crying. The ladies pride themselves 
on their doing this in the most affecting way, so that 
a stranger would be deceived, and not think it possible 
that it could be a mere mockery of woe, and yet it is 
10thing more; tears are shed in abundance, and the 
hands are wrung, as if suffering the most poignant 
grief, while the most heart-rending cries excite the 
sympathy of the company. The ladies have their heads 
adorned with fillets of le or of dog’s hair, and so 
much joy do they experience in this exciting amuse- 
ment, that they look forward toa good crying with the 
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7, y 
7 ingi 








“aves, 











ie desire that a fashionable young lady does to a 
ienae or a ball.” 


Tur WaLkinG Leaves or AusTRALIA.—Almost 
everybody has heard of the wonderful walking 
leaves of Australia. For a long time after the 
discovery of that island, many people really be- 
lieved that the leaves of a certain tree, which 
flourished there, could walk about the ground. 
The story in this way. Some English 
sailors landed upon the coast one day, and after 
roaming about until they were tired, they sat 
down under a tree to rest themselves. A puff 
of wind came along and blew off a shower of 
leaves, which, after turning over and over in the 
air, as leaves generally do, finally rested upon the 
ground. As it was midsummer and everything 
quite green, the circumstance puzzled the sail- 
ors considerably. But their surprise was much 
ereater, as you may well suppose, when, after a 
short time, they saw the leaves crawling along 
the ground toward the trunk of the tree. 
They ran at once for their vessel, without stop- 


arose 








9” 


vi 

ping to examine into the matter at all, and set 
sail from the land where everything seemed to 
One said that he 
> moment to see the trees set to 


1 


be bewitched. of the men 





“expe cted eve “ 
and dance a jig.” 
Australia have taught us that 
insects, ‘They live upon the trees. ‘1 
are very thin and flat, their 


Subsequent explorations of 


+} ] ‘ - 
these leaves are 


heir bodies 


wings forming large 





leaf-like organs When they are disturbed, 
their legs are fold r their bodies, 
leaving their shape a leaf, with its 
stem and all complete They are of a bright 





green color summer, but they gradually 


change in the fall, with the leaves, to the brown 
of afrost-bitten vegetation. When shaken from 
the tree, they lie for a few minutes upon the 
ground, as though they were dead, but presently 
they begin to crawl along toward the tree, 
which they ascend again. ‘They rarely use their 


wings, although 


in this respect. 


Ll: 
they are pretty well supplied 


DanreL Werster.—Edward Everett, in his 
delineation of the character of the great states- 


man of Mass 


“Were 
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THE Cuurncu In IneLanp. — At a meeting 


held last month of the clergy of Islington, near 
London, and presided over by the vicar, Rey. D. 
Wilson, (son of the Bishop of Caleutta,) several 


missionary success at home and 
Among the rest, the Rev. 
undertook the subject of 
He said all the 
to 


t on Popery. 
I 


statements of 
ibroad were given, 
in Lickersteth 
eligious Progress in Ireland. 
ler 


( 
R 
P 


n 


rotestant ¢ y were agreed in reference 


t 


In every pr 
had been 


he duty of an ressive movemen 





ovince an extensive spirit of inquiry 
Last ar more 
handbills had been 


awakened. alone 


Protestant 


ve 
illion 





distributed. re were m than five thou- 
sand attendants on Sunday Bible classes in 
Dublin. He gave details showing changes 





which had taken place in particular districts ; 


there were 


now five thou- 


where, a few years ago, five 


stants, there are 
Protestant 


n two t 


vundred Prot 
places of worship 
o thirty-one; and as 
ants 





increased f. 


ol 
e number of Irish Protest 





eral results, th 
lieved to be nearly equal to that of 





R u crime had diminished—conversions 
were in most cases believed to be genuine—re- 
lapses were rare, and the power of the pric 8t- 


| 
hood was effectually shaken. 


OrteENTAL ALLEGORIES.—Among the many 
chaste and poetical allegories which occur scat 
the Eastern literature is the 


tered up and down 
following: ‘As thi 





dark 


mold sends upward 





ind out of its very heart the rare Persian rose, 
» does hope grow out of evil, and the 

the evil the brighter the hope, as from 

and fouler soil comes the more vigor ‘ 

larger flower.”” There is another of this class, 


which conveys in a most elegant form a 
bolical embodiment of the refining 
: ind the I 
through a country in 
nto his 


sym- 
influences 

‘“*A traveler, in 
Persi nced to 


iece of clay which lay 


of the pure autiful. 





hand a} 
ti 





by the way-side ; and, to his surprise, he found 
it to exhale the most delightful fragrance: 
‘Thou art but a poor piece of clay,’ said he, ‘ an 


unsightly, unattractive, poor piece of clay; yet 


how fragrant art thou! how refreshing! I ad- 
miré thee, I love thee: thou shalt be my com- 
panion ; I will carry thee in my bosom. But 
whence hast thou this fragrance The clay 
replied, ‘I have been dwelling with the rose.’ ” 


are told that Sadi 
the poet, when a slave, presented to his 
panied with the pathe tic 


good to tl vant thou 


hy ser 


In another Persian legend we 


tyrant 
a Tose, 


master acco} 





appeal: * Do while 




















hast the power; for the season of power is often 
as transient as the duration of this beautiful 
flower.” This melted the heart of his lord ; and 
the slave obtained his liberty. 

Tue INQUISITION IN THE VaTican.—The Pie- 
nonte of ‘Turin publishes a letter from Rome, 
viving the following account of the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition at Rome at the present time: 
“The old Palace of the Inquisition having been 
turned into barracks for the French troops, the 
tribunal has been transferred to the interior of 
the Vatican, where the Dominicans occupy a 
part which none but those who have grown old 
in the Palace can ever find, such is the intricacy 
and multiplicity of the stairs, passages, and se- 
cret corridors that lead to it. When the in- 
quisitors want either to arrest or question you, 


_ +. ++ 


Hook 


Cyclopedia of American Literature.—The second 
volume of this great work is now before us. 
Like the first, which we noticed some time ago, 
it contains names that we should have omitted, 
and omits many that, in our judgment, ought 
to have had a place. Among the clergy we look 
in vain for any notice of Wilbur Fisk, Robert 
Baird, Edward Payson, John H. Rice, Enoch 
Pond, Asa Mahan, Leonard Bacon, N. 8. S. Be- 
man, J. Addison Alexander, John <A. Clarke, 
Nathan Bangs, Joel Hawes, Erskine Mason, all 
written more and better than 
many names are recorded. We should 
have been pleased, too, if room had been made 
for brief notices of Richard Rush, Horace Bin- 
ney, George Catlin, W. C. Rives, H. H. Weld, 
W. Pitt Palmer, John A. Dix, T. Romeyn Beck, 
H. G. O. Dwight, Elizur Wright, J. H. Ingraham, 
and a host of others whose names occur to us 
more rapidly than we can write them. We are 
thankful, however, for what we have ; and, al- 
though these volumes bear evident marks of 
having been put together hastily, they deserve 
a place in every respectable library. (Charles 
Scribner, New-York.) 


of whom have 
whose 


Selcetions from the British Poets, by Eliza Wood- 
worth. (Carlton & Phillips.) Beginning with 
Chaucer, and coming down to our own times, 
we have here a selection of poetic gems, with a 
brief note of the birth and death of the re- 
spective authors, and in some instances, of the 
more prominent points in their lives. Beauti- 
fully printed and bound, with twelve illustra- 
tions, this volume is designed as an ornament 
for the center table, and as introductory to a 
more extended acquaintance with the great 
masters of the lyre. The fair compiler, in her 
selections from Dr. Watts, has been misled by 
that notoriously lawless race, the hymn-book 
ukers. Whatever they may do, it is hardly 
fair to them or to the poet, that in a volume of 
this kind their versions should be credited to 
Watts wrote : 








him. 
“ He dies, the heavenly lover dies ;” 


The alteration, 
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| they neither send officers of justice nor a war- 


rant; such extreme measures are only reserved 


| for those who attempt to escape; but a gentle- 


| 
| was made, as is supposed, by John Wesley. 


fied by others. 


man calls upon you in a quiet way, and informs 
you that the Holy Office requests the pleasure 
of your company. Should you happen to ex- 
postulate, the quiet gentleman politely suggests 
the expediency of being punctual. When you 


reach the outer court of the Vatican you find a 


priest who conducts you to the tribunal; and, 
if you are only summoned as a witness, it is he 
who conducts you back. When in the presence 
of the inquisitor you are made to swear that 
you will speak the truth; your answers to the 
questions put to you are written down in Latin; 
and before being released you must take another 
oath that you will reveal nothing of what you 
have either seen or heard.” 


Hotices. 


“ He dies, the friend of sinners dies,” 


In 
the same poem there are other important varia- 
tions, as may be seen by a reference to the au- 
thor’s works. ‘The hymn beginning, 


“ Eternal power, whose high abode,” 


is given, not as written by Watts, but as modi- 
The line, 

“ Thee, while the first archangel sings,” 

That 


never came from his pen. well-known 


| lyric, 


“ Before Jehovah's awful throne,” 


is also here given as modified by the Wesleys, 


| from whom we have no speciniens, although one 
| of that name is thought by some pe ople to have 


| there are 


written afew hymns not greatly inferior to those 
of Watts. Some of Heber’s poetry appears also 
to have been copied from improved versions, and 
inaccuracies in the text of other 
authors—Shakspeare among the number, which 
we trust will be corrected in future editions. 


Abaddon and Demons and 
Guardian Angels, by Joseph F. Berg, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Second Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of Philadelphia. (Higgins §- Perkinpine.) 
Dr. Berg has never witnessed the performances 
of the alleged spirits, professedly so common in 
our day, but taking the accounts given by their 
votaries as facts, his aim is to bring them to 
the unfailing test of the word of God. He be- 
lieves in the possibility of a real demoniacal 


Mahanaim ; or, 


| influence, arguing from what most assuredly 


has been in the past, to what may probably be 
in the present. Thus he accounts for the many 
pretended revelations, which he thinks cannot 
be resolved into deceptions practiced by design- 
ing men upon popular credulity, We believe 
many things are charged upon the devil of 
which he is entirely innocent. That he, or any 
of his disembodied agents, has anything to do 
with rappings or table-moving is, to say the 
least, very doubtful. 
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The Autobiography of a Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary. (Montreal: EB. Pic kup.) The writer, 
whose name is not given, was brought up in the 
Roman Catholic faith, and here gives an account 
conversion, his reception into the Wes- 
leyan ministry, and reminiscences of his itiner- 

life in the North American provinces, It 
a well printed duodecimo volume of about 
will be read with inter- 
| the scenes of the author’s labors. 








four hundred pages, and 
est al 





volume entitled My Joy and 


m the press of the Baptist Publication 








Society, is the rd of about a dozen instances 

version occurring in the course of the min- 
isterial labors of the author, who seems to have 
imbibed, in all its force, the truthful sentiment 
of ( ridg “ Evidences of Christianity,” said 





























im weary of the word. & man 
feel his want of it; rouse him, if you can, to 
the self-knowledge of his need of it, and you 
may safely trust to its own evidences.”? In one 
of the sketches we are told, and the narrative 
carries its own lesson with it: 
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My ¢ a or, Original S ieg on th ments 
of tian Character, from the same publish- 
i ] is a series of narratives by a lady 





en twenty years engaged in Sunday- 




















§ 1] s Interesting, instructive, and 
well calculated to encourage those who devote 
themselves to this important sphe re of Christian 
dut 

The Gospel in Ezekiel, illustrated in a series of 
discourses, by the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 
of Edinburgh. Carter & Brothers. Dr. Guth- 
rie has selected s from the Prophecies 
of Ezekiel, and them the foundation 
for twenty-two sermons, illustrating the teach- 
ings of the New Testame1 His style is direct, 
plain, and abounding in illustrations. On the 
n ity of w it he says: 

* Tlowe } y therwise be, it is 
a I t e does not feel 
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a mere profession, and goes through the routine of its 
duties with the coldness of an official—the pulpit seems 
filled with the ghastly form of a skeleton, that in its 
cold and bony fingers holds a burning lamp. 

“It is true that a man may impart light to others 
who does not himself see the light. It is true that, 
like a concave speculum cut from a block of ice, which, 
concentrating the rays of the sun, kindles touchwood 
or gunpowder, & preacher may kindle fire in others, 
when bis own heart is cold as frost. It is true 
that he may stand like a finger-post on a road, where 
he neither leads nor follows ; and God may tbus in his 
sovereign mercy bless others by one who is himself 
unblessed. Yet commonly it bappens, that it is what 
comes from the heart of preachers that reaches the 
heart of hearers. Like a ball red hot from the can- 

8 mouth, he must burn himself who would set 


others on jire, 
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non’ 


Here is an illustration of the effects produced 
upon the heart of the sinner saved by grace: 





za heavy storm off the coast of Spain, 



































masted me itman was observed by a British 
drifting bef the gale. Every eye d glass wet 
on her, § “al shelter on a deck almost level 
with the sea suggested the idea that there yet might 
be life on board. With all his faults, no man is more 
ilive to humanity than the rough and nariner ; 
and so the order instantly sounds to pu ip about, 
and presently a boat puts off with instructions to bear 
down upon »wreck. Away after the drifting hulk 
go these gallant men through the swell of a roaring 
sea; they reach it; they shout; ge ot t 


canvas screcn r 


Il: 1 ed into the 





boat. it pro 


ves to be 


the 












trunk of a man, bent head and knees together, so 
dried and shriveled as to be hardly felt n the 
ample clothes, and so light that a mere boy it 
board. It is laid on the deck; in horror and : 
crew gather round it; it shows signs of life: 1 
nearer: it moves, and then mutters—mutters in a deep, 
sepulehral voice—* 77 ¢ ia another in. f i 
himself, the first use the saved one made of speech was 
to seek to save another. urn that blessed lesson. 








And so lor 
in this wreck of a world which 
down to ruin, there 
‘another 2 
plead for Chri 
the ery, ‘ Lord, s 
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perish.’ 


g as in our homes, 
is 
lives an unconverted one 

let us go to that man, and 
0 to Christ and plead for that n ; 
e me, I perish, changed into one as 
to a Saviour’s ear, ‘Lord, save them, 
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degradation even below that of the 


brutes is thus depicted: 
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“ Now, it is common enou such spectacles 

1: language which is a libel on creation, and a 

against the Creator. Such scenes not 
rgument lies in th r 
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Ss never ems such a repulsive 
and revoltit Under the impulse of instinets 
necessary for their well-being, for the due balance of 
races, and the general welfare of vy may, 
and indeed must prey upon each other; but did any 
man ever find them committing self-destruciion Do 
they ever pursne such s al conduct? Range the 
wide fields of nat travel from the equator to the 
poles, rise from the worm that crawls on earth to the 


> clouds, and where shall you find 

our scenes of dissipation, 
lds of war? Suppose, that on his re- 
rica, some Park, or Bruce, or Campbell, 
how he had seen the lions of the « 
y, and, meeting face to face in 1 
| roars that drowned the thunder, er 
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But should a thing so strange and 
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bled beneath their hoofs, rush from their 
tures, to form two vast, black, solid co 
ould these herds, with he 1 to 
dash f ird to bury their | h other's t . 
we would pre claim a prodig what 1 











had seized creation. We not sin the parent of 
more awful prodigies? L here—turn to the hor- 
rors of this battle-field. This is no fancy, but a fact 
) i fact. ‘T ground lies thick wit! 
the 1 the air is shaken with the me 
rrible s ery countenance expresses the pas- 
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sions of a fiend. Humanity flies shrinking from the 
scene, and leaves it to rage, revenge, and agony. Fiercer 
than the cannon’s flash shoot flames of wrath from 
brothers’ eyes; they sheath their swords in each other's 
bowe Is; every stroke makes a widow, and every ring- 
ing volley scatters a hundred orphans on a homeless 
world. I would sooner believe that there was no God 


at all, than that man appears in this scene as he came 
from tl 
have 


hand of a benignant divinity. Man must 
fallen ; nature, society, the state of the world, are 
1y echoes of the voice of Revelation; they pro- 
m that man is fallen—that the gold has become 
that the much fine gold has perished; and, in 
8 he which we again turn your attention, that we 








dim 
word 
have defiled the land in which we dwell, by our ways 
by our doings.” 


and 
The question, what is God ? is thus answered : 


“ According to the Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly, ‘God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 
tice, goodness, and truth.’ A very comprehensive 
lefinition, no doubt; yet did it never strike you as 
strange, that there is no mention of love here, and that 
that a very remarkable omission? an omission as 
remarkable as if a man who described the firmament 
were to leave out the sun, or, painting the human face, 
made it sightless, and gave no place on the canvas to 
those beaming eyes which give life and animation to 
the features 

‘Why did an assembly, for piety, learning, and tal- 
ents, the greatest, perhaps, that ever met in England, 
or anywhere else, give us that catalogue of the divine 
attributes, and deny a place among them to love? We 





is 









think the omission may thus be explained and illus- 
trated. Take a globe, and observing their natural or- 
der, lay on its surface the colors of the rainbow; give 





ita rapid motion round its axis, and now you no longer 
















see blue, red, yellow, and the others. if by magic, 
the whirling sphere changes into purest white, pre- 
senting to our eyes and understanding a visible proof 
that the sunbean is not a simple, but compound body, 
woven of various rays, and forming, when blended into 
one, what we call light. Now. may it not be, that 
these divines make no mention of love (otherwise an 
unaccountable omission) just because they held that 
as all the colors together make light, so all the attributes 
acting together make love; and that thus, because 
God is justice, is wisdom, is power, is holiness, is 
goodness, and is truth, God therefore of nec« ssity, and 
in the express words of John, ‘God is love.’ This is 
the briefest and best definition of Divinity, and would 
have been Jolin’s answer to the question, ‘ What is 
God?” 

The difference between a dead faith and a 


vital union with Christ is thus illustrated: 


“ Years ago a man stood up in the house of God, and 
in his arms there lay a sleeping child. Dipping his 
hand into a laver, the minister sprinkled some drops 
on the infant's face, and over the unconscious creature 
yronounced the names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
I it child was you. By hands now moldering in the 
your father then tied 5 -so to speak—to 

Well, time rolls on, and infants grow into 
children, children shoot up into youths, and youths 
change into bearded men; and then there comes an- 
other day. A table is spread in the house of God. Like 
the shroud in which kind women swathed his sacre xd 
body, a linen cloth covers the memorials of Christ's 
The broken body is uncovered, the commemo- 
on begins; and, amid the stillness of that solemn 
with thoughtful countenance, a man leaves his 


grave, 


Chirist. 


you 












scene, 








seat, and taking the bread, and raising the wine-cup 
in his hand, he dedicates himself to the Saviour. That 
man again is you. And now awake, not asleep, con- 





scious of what is done, not passive, but active now, 
with your own hands yon cast another Knot upon the 














cord by which your father years ago bound you to 
Jesus. You are now tied—doubly tied—yet it does 
not follow that you are yet ingrafted into him. 

“1 have seen a branch tied to the bleeding tree, for 
the purpose of being ingrafted into its wounded body, 
and that thas both might be one. Yet no incorpora- 
tion had followed; there was no living union. Spring 
came singing, and with her fingers opened all the buds; 


and summer came, with her dewy nights and sunny 
days, and brought out all the flowers; and brown au- 
1) caine to shake the trees and reap the fiek Is, and 
and mirth to hold ‘harvest home; but 
ppy branch bore no fruit, nor flower, nor 
Just held on by dead clay and rotting cords, 








dances 





leaf. 


| 


| eral rule, 
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| it stuck to the living tree—a withered and thie 
| thing. So, alas! is it with many; ‘having a name to 
live, they are dead.’ They have no faith; they want 
that bond of living union between the graft and what 
it is grafted on—between the sinner and the Saviour.” 


We heartily commend these sermons as mod- 
els of simplicity and earnestness, equally void 
of dullness on the one hand, and of all attempts 
at that greater abomination, a display of mere 
verbal elegance on the other. 


Evening Incense, (Carter & Brothers, New- 
York,) is the title of a beautifully-printed vol- 
ume, containing thirty-one “ Evening Prayers,” 
and designed as a companion to the “ Morning 
Watches” by the same author. It is not seemly 
to criticise a sinner’s language when he prays. 
When, however, “ incense” is manufactured for 
general use, it is hardly possible not to stumble 
and take offense at grammatical inaccuracies, 
needless tautology, misquotations of Scriptufe, 
attempts at prettiness, when thrown in the 
| reader’s way so profusely as we find them here. 
“ Grant me thy benediction and blessing.” “ Let 
me experience conscious fellowship with thee.” 
“May I be enabled to look calm and undis- 
mayed on the unknown and checkered future.” 
“May I have the inner sunshine of thy pres- 
ence.’ “I would seek anew this night to close 
with the alone sovereign remedy.” ‘Treading 
the same pilgrim journey.” ‘“ Cleave unto the 
Lord with fud/ purpose of heart.”” “I cast my- 
self as a worth/ess, unworthy sinner at the feet 
of Jesus.” “Bless all in sorrow, sanctify to 
them their trials, may they see and own a need 
be in them all.” ‘ May I live as the chartered 
heir of a better inheritance.” “Let me live 
while I live.” “I rejoice that the rainbow of 
covenant faithfulness spans the entrance to the 
dark valley.” ‘ When earth’s long night- 
watches of trial and sorrow are ended, may I 
wake up in the sorrowless morning of glory.” 





or 


Emblems from Eden is the title of a neat little 
volume from the pen of James Hamilton, D. D. 
Among the topics discussed, in the doctor’s 
well-known poetic style, are “The Tree of 
Life,” “The Vine,” ‘“ The Cedar,” “The Palm,” 
“The Amaranth.” ornpomgpee instruction may 
be gathered from his pages, and the symbolical 
allusions of the sacred writers are skillfully 
elaborated. (Carter §- Brothers.) 


Letters from the United States, Canada, and 
by the Hon. Miss Murray, Maid of 
Honor to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Our 
fair author was disposed to be pleased with 
almost everything she saw in her somewhat 
extended rambles. She writes like a woman 
of plain, practical good sense, and falls into as 
few errors, perhaps, as any of her predecessors 
who have been among us “ taking notes.” Of 
those of her own sex with whom it was her 
chance to associate she says: 


“In 


Cuba, 


this country I hear that, ‘though it has no 
queen, all the women are queens, I should rather 
call them playthings—dolls; things treated as if they 
were unfit or unwilling to help themselves or othe TS: 
and while we in England have nearly cast aside art 
of the toilet worthy 0 of dolls, I see here false -etliog 
false bloom, false hair, false everything !—not always, 
but too frequently. Dress in America, as an almost gen- 
is full of extravagance and artificialfty ; and 
while women show such a want of reliance upon their 
native powers of pleasing, their influence in society 
will be more nominal than real.” 
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And again, on the same topic: 














‘} tempted to controvert the assertion 
f An lies that their lly delicate health 
stot tributed to climat may have severer 
wi 5 um in ours. but these 
re res of less da 
of brig net had an | 
rl par of tl ( 
gy not always beam so 
is W I climate of Massachusetts 
1 1 1 I believe another 
W r because I enter 
t pes that ) rowing up will 
ire more irdy habit rhe «¢ I am speaking 
t be remedied in a day; ar find American 
at t m so rmed with re- 
“ to ral | ctions, and so unfitted for coun- 
v1 that their ignorance of these matters is 
once tl ce and the cause of their lack of 
1 Al Streny 
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A T ’ i bestow tl irs of leisure 
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here I s Vies, they are to be 
red for! it en ratic Amer ” 

Miss Murray speaks in rather complimentary 
terms of the clergy in the United States: 

One ! is t ot Ameri- 

1. Ey in clergymen—an I have 
be il to remark, the same t said of 

Pr t they all re the 

, rthe | ir | 
easter t It is a pit at civilians, especially 

1 ie 1 . do not it ate ir clergy in this 

I . utter, as a body, superior to ours 
g the ‘ I have a 
( ited a ordained up« 
\ th 2 11 were pomp li 
vling and pulpit And we must con 
n in I snd either read or preach in an 
‘ r ' 

On t hject of slavery, as she found it in 
the Southern States, our fair author appears to 
have looked with an eye or. She thinks 
the egroes must be as in a state of 
bondage as it is possi for them to be. 
Speak 4 this d race sh Says; 
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‘se 


“T begin to doubt whether they ever grow, men- 
ly, after twenty. They are precocious children, be- 
ing so imitative; they soon ripen, come to a stand- 
till, and advance no further. In this respect Uncle 

it Topsy a reality I 
slaves; my wish is to ju 
y in all its bearir and this In 











iV 












» do even by Abolitionists; for early prejudi 
stional and acquired feelings ar t 

d to slavery; but if countenances : 

| as prophecy,’ the national expres 
he North, as contrasted with those of the 1 
a strange, to me, an unexpected story, as regards 
the greatest-happiness principle of the greatest num- 
ber!” 


Miss Murray did meet with one illustration 
of our boasted democracy and equal rights. It 
was an invitation from the governor of the State 
of Indiana to go with him to His 
excellency took his basket upon his arm, and 
on their return she moralizes thus: 


} 
market, 


I 





“T have heard much of democracy and equality since 
I came to the United States, and I have seen more 
evidences of aristocracy and despotism tl I 
thy 1 








ian it has be- 












fore been my fortune to meet with. he ‘Know- 
Nothings,’ and the ‘ Abolitionists,” and the ‘ Mormon- 
In my Opinion, upon the manui- 
t prete abits, whict 
really fa among pseudo-re pub icans 
hundred the starving Irish have come 


country, a ir ignorance, 


h 


they assume 





ave been ir 








yu l duce 
ieve is really American society 

ndeavor to reduce to practice the sentiment so popu- 
lar here—but no—that will never do. Ladies don't 


t 
tK 


ILK¢ their helps » say they 
or they won't help them at 


‘choose to sit in the parlor, 


all, for ec ity is the rule 
m tl wa t , 












here.’ Mrs, So-and-so, of the ‘co 1’ aristocracy, 
doesn't like to have Lady Anything t ike prece- 
dence of her; but Betty choosing to | at equality 
is q ther thing! Now at Indian: is I have 
found hing like consistency, for the first time 
sin tl Atlantic.” 





lities. 
states 


and 


we have a touch upon po 
The Attorney-gen of the United 
quizzed the queen’s ex-maid of honor, 


} 
ral 


thus she gibbets him: 


t 








‘T am sorry to 
United States advocate 
evil od may 
try and Mr. ¢ 
United States me, without eiret 
speaking of t at n war, that the ’ 
effete, and a sea-be ing necessary fo 
sia it was px ht and proper t 
vour If it be possibl 
in spotism, I sh 
man e of the favore 





“ The 
By the Rev. 
& Brothers. 


Christian’s Great Interest. In tico Parte. 
William Guthrie. (2ohert 
Mr. Guthrie was born in Scot- 
land in the r 1620. He was an eloquent 
and zealous minister of the Lord Jesus. Ejected 
by the Episcopal party after a settlement of 
he forty- 

leaving behind him this 
re- 
accompanied by a brief 


Corter 


yea 
ter 
twenty years at Fenwick, he died in t 
fifth year of his age, 
little volume, which has been frequently 
printed, and is now 
sketch of the author’s life, and an introduct 
essay from the pen of Dr. Chalmers, who 
it as his deliberate opinion that it 
sible to this 
the candor and sincerity 
without arriving at a solid c 
spiritual condition.” 


ry 
rives 


at impQs- 
valuable treatise, with 
of an honest mind, 
nclusion as to our 


peruse 


Minnesota and the Fur West is the title of an 
amusing volume by another English traveler, 
Laurence Oliphant, Esq.. 

glorious in 


who sees ¢ verything 


great and 1 Canada, and much to 
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laugh at in “the States.” There 
truth, perhaps, in the foundation upon which 
the author built the following, but the super- 
the slang in which it is couched, i 
evidently from his own imagination: 


is some 


structur 


Texan Rangers, 
like annex Canada, 
manner, “Just as soon 


“If I turn to Colonel Brown, of the 
and ask 
he 





him whether he would 
growls out in his forcible 
nex mentioning those regions which, to judge 
from their frequent recurrence in his conversation, are 
ever uppermost in his mind. If, on the other hand, I 


to 




















suggest to my Massachusetts friend the propriety of 
annexing Cuba, he says blandly, “ Wal, now, mister, 
we opine down east that such an act would call down 
upon. our country the wrath of this world and th 
vengeance of the other; and all I can say is, that if 

ir president and his government—and the pack of ‘em 
dont make up into one old woman I" ee own as a rela- 


} 





tion—commit ‘h a blamenation piece of injustice, 
I ‘d like to see the price of the unhappy niggers in that 
island paid for in blood ten times over, rather than let 





it fall into the hands of a parcel of blood-sucking, nig- 
ger-driving Southerners, whose existence I « em the 
greatest blot upon fair creation. Annex Ct 0, 
si? hag 

“But though Colonel Brown considers that it wonk 


height of injustice to annex Canada, he main- 





that his — is bound by every obliga- 
tion, moral and divine, to appropriate Cuba; and he 
says, that the proposal of Spain to emancipate the 
slaves in that island calls for immediate intervention 








on the part of his government, upon which he h 
the vilest epithets, to ward off a blow which so s¢ 
ously menaces liberty generally, and that gl 
stitution in engage upon which its existence 

‘ livers himself of these sentiments 


i- 





orious in- 
de- 












he has extracted his plug 

greater freedom of utter- 

d between the fingers of 

ares savagely at the for- 

alling him a squash- 

1-o-nothin Yankee, and 

lid into the mit » of the street as a mark 
conten pt. 

inkee is cowed for a moment, but informs 


in under-tone, that though to annex Cubs 
» to commit murder and robbery in their most 
“1 forms, to incite Canadians te rebellion 


perf ‘ort na holy duty toward an oppress¢ 
I pe and that he hopes to see the d 
will net ‘be an acre of the North Amer 
ntinent owned by a British subject.” 











re 


an 





Mr. Ol liy i ant p vicked up a good anecdote here 
and there in his travels, with which he graces 
his pages for the benefit of his readers. Here 
of the best, which we do not remember 
to have seen elsew here: 


one 


“Save THE MAN with THe RFD Harr! —It re- 









quires great and experience to steer a canoe 
down these ri and a short time before our ar- 
rival, two Americans had ventured to descend them 
wit! boatmen, and were, consequently, upset. As 
cident took place immediately opposite the 

wn of the inhe its were attracted to the 


many 









1¢ struggles of the unfor- 
y attempt at a rescue would 
however, person appeared 


a 





the group, frantic with excitement. 
man with the red hair! he vehemently 
Tr in con- 


and the mad 


is earnest apres ils 8 prove a successful, ¢ 


exertions which w 






i ividual, 1 condition, 
. safely . ‘He owes n dollars,’ 
drawing a long breath, and looking 











assistants. The red-haired man’s 

reditor at the Sault, and in default of 

m was allowed to pay his hey bt to na- 

tell you what it is, strang I the 

e foregoing incident, complacently draw- 

+ moral therefrom; ‘a man ‘ill never kno\ w how 

é he is to socik ty if he don’t ms ake his life val- 





his friends as well as to hisself.’ 


Pr rae 
Full of quaint humor 
these fugitive pieces of prose 
beguile 


Visecllanies : and Verse, 


Thacke 


satire, 


By W. M. 
and quiet 
and poetry 
an otherwise tedious hour, and do 


Tray. 


may 
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no harm to the mora! perceptions of the reader. 
The anthor’s wit is without bitterness, and his 
satiric lash keen, but not venomous. ‘Take the 
following summary in plain English of that 
sickly parade of German sentimentalism known 
as the “‘ Sorrows of Werther :” 
“ Werther had a love for Charlotte, 
Such as words could never utter; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


“ Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 

And for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


“So he sighed and pine “1 and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled 


“ Charlotte, having seen his body 
3orne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter.” 


Or this apology for a poor country curate: 
“From reading the works of some modern writers 


of repute you would fancy that a parson's life was 
passed in gorging himself with plum pudding and 


port wine; and that his reverence’s fat chaps were 
always greasy with the crackling of tithe pigs. Cari- 
eaturists delight to represent him so; round, short- 
necked, pimple-fac d, apopleetic, bursting out ot 
waistcoat, like a black pudding, & shovel-hatted, fuzz 
wigged Silenus. Whereas, if you take the real man, 


the pocr fellow’s flesh-pots are very scantily furnished 





with meat. He labors commonly for a wage that a 
ailor’s foreman would despise: he has, too, such 
claims upon his dismal income as most philosophers 
would rather grumble to meet: me any tithes are levied 


ket, Teme »mbered, by those who 
velihood. He has to din 


must dress nea 


let it be 1 
his means of 
and his wit 


upon his pock 
grudge him 
with the squire: 
he must ‘look they call it, « and t i 
up his six great hung Add to this, if 
he does his duty, he has such -edheesre sitions to spr nd his 
money as no mortal man could withstand. F: 
how difficult it is for a parson to resist spending a 
half-erown — on J Breakstone’s family are with- 
out a loaf; or ‘standing’ a bottle of port for poor old 





gentleman, 





likea 


as ch, 





ry sons 
ine t 


ohn 





Polly Rs ‘bbits, who ~ h er thirteenth child; or treat- 
ing himself to a suit of cor luroys for little Bob Scare- 
crow, whose breeches are sadly out at elbows. Think 


of these temptations, brother moralists and philoso 
phers, and don’t be too hard on the parson.” 


The Shakspeare tapers of the late William 
Maginn, LL. D., annotated by Dr. Shelton 
kenzie. (Redfield, New-York.) These essays 
were originally published in English magazines, 
they attracted much notice. They are 
ingenious and critical, presenting, in several 
instances, the characters of the immortal 
dramatist in a new light, or at least in one very 
different from that commonly received, This 
is especially true of Falstaff, Polonius, and 
Lady Macbeth. The fat knight is not the cow- 
ardly glutton he has been taken for; the father 
of the fair Ophelia is made out to be a yery 
sensible old gentleman; and that impersona- 
tion of reckless ambition, as the wife of the 
thane of Glamis has been hitherto supposed, is 
shown to be an amiable lady, more sinned 
against than sinning. The most important par 
of the volume, however, is our author's 
on the learning of Shakspeare, in which he re- 
futes Ben Jonson’s celebrated dictum that the 
bard of Avon was ignorant of the classics, and 
that he had “small Latin and less Greek.’ 
Dr. Mackenzie has enriched the work with 
origin: il notes, condensed and brief, but schol- 
arly and pointed. 


Mae- 


where 


is essay 
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Witeraty Record. 


Tue recent infamous Concordat between Ans- 
tria and the Holy Nee, has obtained so 
much notice from the political press, will have a 
The Arch- 


which 





most pernicious effect on literature, 
bi p of Milan, and other Austrian bishops, 
have notified all whom it may concern, that in 





virtue the powers it confers on the prelacy, 
they require all booksellers and publishers to 
submit to and writings of 
kinds,” which they may propose to publish, and 
not to sell any books that may be printed abroad 
without their permission. They warn them, 
that if they neglect to do this, they will not 
only run the risk of damning their immortal 
souls and the souls of others, but will incur 
punishment under the civil law—which 
punishment the pious prelates promise not to 
spare them—and we most devoutly believ 
lrom Vienna we learn, that not only is 
literature to be subje cted to the censor- 
the bishops, but it is now liable to a 

ilmost as severe that 
From books, new and 
which are authorized to be sold, whole 
passages are blotted out in Russian style; and 
the title of “ My Prisons,” given to the famous 
book of Silvio Pellico, has had to be dropped as 
seditious. It is even asserted that the govern- 
ment contemplates prohibiting the reading of 
the national poet Schiller. 


them ‘“ books all 


severe 


them. 
Austrian 


as 


tev. Joseph A. Collier, Pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church of Geneva, New-York, has re- 
ceived the premium of $500 off red (by the late 
Rey. Thomas A. Merrill, D.D., of Middlebury, 
Vt.) to the author of the best treatise on “ The 
Right Way, or the Gospel applied to the Inter- 
eourse of Individuals and Nations.” 


Professor Edward T. Channing, whose death 
took place at Cambridge a short time since, was, 
during nearly forty years, one of the chief orna- 
ments of that University. A lawyer by profession, 
his elegant taste, his profound knowledge of 
English literature, his classic style as a writer 
and power as a speaker, pointed him out as the 
proper person for the Professorship of Rhetoric 
and Oratory, which, f 
honorably filled. He was, during several years, 
the editor of the North 
contributed to it many articles; but it was as 
wher of young men that he 

decided an influence American 
and discharged the debt which eve ry 
man owes to his profes The mention of 
names of American authors who received 
their early training under Mr. Channing would 
ly support this assertion. He was a brother 
of the Rey. Dr. Channing, and a native of New- 
port, R. I. His age was about sixty-tive. 


1 so many years, he so 


American Review, and 
a professor and te 
] on 


so 


exerted 


literature, 





ion. 


the 


amy 


The third yolume of Lamartine’s “ Memoirs 
of Celebrated Characters,’ just published by 
Bentley, of London, contains sketches of William 
Tell, Madame dk Milton, Antar, and 
Bossuet. This wid is suited to the 
thor’s peculiar genius, as well as to the object 
Of William Tell, 


Sevis 





rance tu- 


directly proposed in the work. 





} selves. 


| of the camel-drivers, or during t 


little is really known; and what history has 
left untold, is supplied by tradition, and by the 
poetry of Schiller. In the sketch of Antar, the 
author gives the results of his own observa- 
tions and travels. The account of the desert 
and its inhabitants is a beautiful sketch, full of 
truth and of poetry : 

“The Arabs, those eternal navigators of the sea of 
sand, have contracted by similarity of manners, by 


contemplation of the same scenes, by inhabiting the 
same spaces,and by the 





constant movement of tl 
same steps over similar sites, a personal cl Tr anal- 
ogous to the character of the desert: ious as the 
infinity that surrounds them; free as the expanse open 
to their view; roving as the horse, the camel, or the 
herd of cattle, which carries or follows th hos- 
ble as the open tent to the traveler bewildered in 
I intrepid, as becomes men who 
owe their safety to the strength of their own arms, and 
who are ever compelled to be or atch to defend 
their wives, their children, their sprip 
and their pas m the sudden ir 
other tribes, fierce, unsettled, and wandering 
They are habitually grave and sil 
waste that surrounds them, but sometimes lox 
as men who meet with 
hurried, casual interview, and 
mutual inquiries and to impart reciprocal information. 
They are as contemplative and poetical as the ni 
the days, the stars, the boundless horizons w! 
invariably before them. Finally, they are re! 
stories, long as the slowly-progressing, uner 
he fil 















vast solitudes ; 













and communicative 
who hasten to ¢ 











| 
hours, which can only be filled up by marvelou 
citations, while they sit under the shelter of the 
or round the margin of the well or spring, to | 
the heavy march of time.” 


e 





Antar is the great hero of the Homeric poems 
of the desert. He is at once warrior, orator, 
bard, lover, the subject and the author of the 
romance that bears his name: 

“This noble composition, often rising to an equality 
with Homer, Virgil, and Tasso, in many of its essential 
components, is recited to this day under the tents of 
the wandering tribes in the deserts of Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Bagdad, throughout the long night-wate 
he halts of the es 











vans.” 

In the memoir of Bossuet, the author is within 
historical bounds, and of his life and his times 
a most admirable sketch is given; and the 
memoir of Madame de Sevigne of the 
best things that Lamartine has ever written. 
Though unable to understand “ Paradise Lost,” 
which, he says, “ has become the monument of 
a library,’’ Lamartine does justice to the noble 
epic of Milton’s life, and speaks with venera- 
tion of his virtues and his patriotism. 


one 


is 


Reaction.—In Germany, says the British Quar- 
terly Review, the great fact observable just now 
in relation both to theology and philosophy is 
the fact of reaction. Professor Weisse, of Le ip- 
sic, in his Pii/osophical Dogmatics, shows little 
reverence for the sages of Tubingen; and A. F, 
Gfrorer, who was not long since a rationalist of 





the extreme school, now writes, in his )rimitive 
History of the Race, as istorical 
truthfulness of the earlier chapters of Genesis: 
while Professor Gruppe, at Berlin, Dr. Jessen, 
and Karl Forslaye are working with no little 
effect toward the demolition of nearly every- 
thing that has been characteristic of German 
speculation since the rise of Kant, and in the 
way of a return from the transcendental to tl 
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Baconian method. Hitherto we have taken up 
German modes of thought as the vulgar take 
up fashions, adopting them when they are dying 
out. It is not much to the credit of Oxford that 
she should be seen doing the grand in the cast- 
off clothes of her neighbors. The time may 
perhaps come, even in Germany, when a man’s 
labors will be appreciated according to the 
amount of sagacity he brings to them, and not 
according to the amount of rubbish he may have 
turned over in prosecuting them. The drudge 
may accumulate ; the sifting and vivifying power 
is from another source. 


Macaulay and the Critics—The English critics 
are busy at present endeavoring to discover in- 
accuracies in Macaulay’s History of England. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon announces an “ Answer to 
Macaulay’s charges against Penn,” and Mr. 
Macaulay is employed upon a rejoinder to his 
various critics. The Atheneum says : 

“Penn, Dryden, and Marlborough are the chief men 
whose reputations have been assailed by the historian ; 


and his judgments on these personages stand in highest | 


need of explanation and defense. Mr. Dixon, we under- 
stand, replies upon the entire case as against Penn, 
Mr. Macaulay's accusations standing in the latest edi- 
they stood in the first. We shall be glad to 
Mr. Macaulay can urge in defense of the 

n charge—of his assertion that Marlborough’s 
lett re aused the failure at Brest—that Dryden changed 
his religion for money —that Jeffreys is buried in the 

‘ower rand Schomberg in Westminster—the two latter 

blunders which the 7imes presses against him. Lit: 
erary controversy is always pleasant; and when con- 





ducted with courtesy, and with an earnest desire for 
| the truth—as this controversy most assuredly will be— 
it is serviceable to history as well as pleasant to read- 
ers.” 

A very interesting biographical memoir of Sir 
John Franklin, by Sir John Richardson, has ap- 
peared in the new edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” In same work, under the 
article Polar Regions, a general review of the 
whole history of arctic exploration will be writ- 
| ten by the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, than whom no 
writer could have been found in every way bet- 
ter qualified for such a work, Dr, Scoresby is 
going to visit Australia, to make observations 
and e xperiments on the 5 ariations of the com- 
pass in the southern hemisphere. Probably he 
will occupy part of his leisure during the voy- 
age in preparing the account of his experience 
and the results of his reading about the Polar 
Regions, with the history of which his own 
name is so honorably associated. 


the 





Lord Brougham has complimented Baron 
Plana, President of the University of Turin, and 
Royal Astronomer, by dedicating to him, the 
first savant of Italy, the revised edition of his 
“ Analytical View of Newton’s Principia’””—the 
great work of the great man of our race. Turin 
was also the birthplace of Legrange, the great 
| cotemporary of La Place, and the author of 
| the best treatise on the Lunar Theo ry, which 

was at once the test, the stumbling-block, and 
the triumph of the law of grav itation. 
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Geology of Ohio.—Professor David Christy, of the 
American Female College, at Glendale, Ohio, 
has in preparation a new work on the geology 
of Ohio. The plan of the work, we understand, 
is to give a careful description of the several 
geological formations, the character of the rocks, 


the range of metallic ores, beds of coal, fossils, 
&c. ‘The work will embrace, also, a series of 


geological sections, or maps, from actual survey, 
representing the outcropping of the several for- 
mations, and the positions of the iron and coal 
veins. 

At the French Exposition there was exhibited 
a watch which created much interest and ad- 
miration. It tells the name and day of the 
month ; the equation of time; is a repeater, 
striking the minute as well as the hour; is a 
thermometer of tolerable accuracy, and winds 
itself up by the action of its own movement. 
The price of this most ingenious piece of work- 
manship is 30,000 francs, (over $5000.) 

Granulated Cork Mattresses.—A new applica- 
tion of cork has lately been made in this city, 
with a good prospect of its serving a very use- 
ful purpose. The bark of the cork-tree is sub- 
jected by machinery to a process which cuts it 
up into little grains, and in this state it is 
formed into mattresses, which are very soft and 
easy, as well as light, and which, if used on 
shipboard, would form a very convenient life 
preserver. Every pound of cork in one of these 
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mattresses, it is estimated, will support about 
fourteen pounds above water. All that a pas- 
senger would have to do in case of a wreck 
would be to take his bed with him. ‘The mat- 
tress made in this way is called Johnson and 
Vale’s Life Preserver, and samples of it may 
be seen in the Sowery, at Vale’s Nautical Acad- 
emy. It is much cheaper than horse hair, 
and the air passes so freely though it that 
it has received the good word of some medical 
men who have examined it, as a more whole- 
some material than the compacter substances 
often used. They are now beginning to use 
| these mattresses in the hospitals. The cork 
prepared in the way we have mentioned, is 
sometimes used for the lining of garments, to 
be worn by persons subject to the rheumatism, 
cork being a non-conductor. 





A bar of iron valued at $5, worked into horse- 
shoes, is worth $10 50; needles, $355; penknife 
blades, $3,285 ; shirt buttons, $29,480 ; balance 
springs of watches, $250,000, Thirty-one pounds 
of iron have been made into wire upward of 
one hundred and eleven miles in length, and so 
fine was the fabric that a part of it was con- 
verted, in lieu of horse hair, into a barrister’s 
wig. 

America has produced some of the most emi- 
nent of painters whose names are recorded on 
the scroll of fame. Stuart was a native of Bos- 


| 


| ton, and studied his art under Sir Benjamin 
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* Charles IT. in the House of Commons,” and | The Jackson Monument Association of New- 
the “Surrender of De Winter to Duncan.” Sir | Orleans inaugurated Mills’s equestrian statue 
Benjamin West was born in Springfield, Penn. | of the old hero, in Jackson-square, in New- 
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Joshua Reynolds as President of the Royal Acad- 


A Boston mechanic has got up an apparatus 
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for generating gas from a new material, consist- 
hy.—A correspondent of the | ing simply of zine and hydrochloric acid, ef- 
( peaking of the re eption of the fected without the pplication of external heat. 
English Embassy by the Burmese King, says : This yields a gas of great purity and brilliancy ; 
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